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ADVERTISEMENT 

ro TH* fi&ITION OF 1783. 



THE Bookfellers having detefmined to publiib a 
Body of Englilh Poetry, I was perfuaded to 
promife them a Preface to the Works of each Au- 
thor; an undertaking, as it was then prefented to 
my mind, not very extenfive or difficult. 

My purpofe was only to have allotted to every Poet 
an Advertifement, like thofe which we find in the 
French Mifcellanies, containing a few dates and a 
general character; but I have been led beyond my 
Intention, I hope, by the honeft defire of giving ufe- 
ful pleafure. 

In this minute kind of Hiftory, the fucceflion of 
fafts is not eaiily difcovered ; and I am not without 
fufpicion that fome of Dryden's works are placed in 
wrong yerfrs. I have followed Langbaine, as the beft 
authority for his plays ; and if I Ihall hereafter obtain 
a more correft chronology, will publilh it ; but I do 
ii9t yet> know that my account is erroneous. 
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Dryden's Remarks on Rymer have been fomewhere 
printed before. The former edition I have not feen. 
This was tranfcribed for the prefs from his own ma- 
nufcript. 

As this undertaking was occafional and unforefeen, 
I muft be fuppofed to have engaged in it with lefs 
jprovifion of materials than might have been accumu- 
lated by longer premeditation. Of the later writers 
at leaft I might, by attention and enquiry, have 
gleaned many particulars, which would have diver- 
iified and enlivened my Biography. Thefe omiffions, 
which it is now ufelefs to lament, have been often 
fupplied by the kindnefs of Mr. Steevens and others ; 
and great afliftance has been given me by Mr. Spekce*s 
CoUeftions, of which I confider the communication as 
a favour worthy Qf publick acknowledgement. 



COWLEY. 
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COWLEY, 



THE Life of Cowley, ftotwithftanding the penuiy 
of Englifli biography, has been written by Dn 
Sprat, an author whofe pregnancy of imagination and 
elegance of language have defervedly fet him high in 
the ranks of literature ; but his zeal of friendihip, or 
ambition of eloquence, has produced a funeral oration 
rather than a hiftory : he has given the character, not 
the life of Cowley ; for he writes with fo little detail, 
that fcarcely any thing is diftindtly known, but all is 
Ihewn confufed and enlarged through the mift of pa- 
negyrick. 

ABRAHAM COWLEY was bom in the year 
one thoufand fix hundred and eighteen. His father 
was a grocer, whofe condition Dr. Sprat conceals un- ^ 
der the general appellation of a citizen^ and, what 
would probably not have been lefs carefully fuppreffed, 
the omiffion of his name in the regifter of St. Dun- 
ftan's parilh, gives reafon to fufpeft that his father 
was a feftary. Whoever he was, he died before the 
birth of his fon, and confequently left him to the care 
of his mother ; whom Wood reprefcnts as ftruggling 
carneftly to procure him a literary education, and who, 
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6 COWLEY. 

as fhe lived to the age of eighty, had her folicicude 
rewarded by feeing her fon eminent, and, I hope, by 
feeing him fortunate, and partaking his profperity. 
We Imow at leafi^ from Sprat's accoiuK^ that he al- 
ways acknowledged her care, and juftly paid the dues 
of filial gratitude. 

In the window of his mother's apartment lay Spen- 
fec's fairy Qgeen ; in which he very early took de- 
lighl to read, till, by feeling the charms of verfe, he 
became, as he relates, irrecoverably a poet. Such are 
the accidents, which, fometimes remembered, and 
perhaps fometimes forgoften, produce that p^rticuUr 
d^fignatioa of mind, and propenfity for feme certain 
fcience or. employment, which is con^monly called 
Genius. The true Genius is a mipd of large general 
powers, accidentally determined to fome particiijar di- 
re£kion^ Sir Joihua Reynolds, the grew Painter of 
the prefent age, had the firft fondpefs for his art ex- 
cited by the perufal of Richardfon's tre^ife. 

By his mother's felicitation he was admitted into 
Weftminfter-fchool, where he was foon diftinguilhed. 
He was wont, fays Sprat, to relate, " Tha? he bad 
" this defeft in his memory at that time, that his 
^* teachers never could bring it to retain the ordinary 
<^ rules of grammar." 

This is an inftance of the natural defire of man to 
propagate a wonder. It is furely very difficult to tell 
• any thing as it was heard, when Spr^t covjld not re- 
frain from amplifying a commodious incident, though 
the book to which he prefixed his narrative contained 
its confutation. A memory admitting 'feme things, 
and rejefting others, an intelledual digeftion that con- 
co-ed the pulp of learning, but' reftifed th^ hufks, 

had 
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COWLEY. 7 

had the appearance of an inftindtive elegance^ of a 
particular provifion made by Nature for literary po- 
litenefs. But in the author's own honeft relation, the 
marvel vaniflics : he was, he fays, fuch *^ an enemy 
'^^ to all conftraint, that his mailer never could prevail 
** on him to leam the rules without book/* He does 
not tell that he could not leam the rules, but that, 
being able to perform his exercifes without them, and 
being an ^* enemy to conftraint,'* he fpared himfelf the 
labour* 

Among the £nglifli poets, Cowley, Milton, and Pope, 
ttiight be faid *^ to lifp in numbers ;" and have given 
fuch early proofs, not only of powers of language, but 
of comprehenfion of things, as to more tardy minds 
fcems fcarcely credible. But of the learned puerilities 
of Cowley there is no doubt, fince a volume of his 
poems was not only written but printed in his thir- 
teenth year ; containing, with other poetical compo- 
fitions, " The tragical Hiftory of Pyramus and Thilbe,*' 
written when he was ten years old ; and " Conftantia 
" and Philetus,'' written two years after. 

While he was yet at fchool he produced a comedy 
called " Love's Riddle," though it was not publilhed 
till he had been fome time at Cambridge. This co- 
medy is of the paftoral kind, which requires no ac- 
quaintance with the living world, and therefore the 
time at which it was compofed*adds little to the won- 
ders of Cowley's minority. 

In 1636, he was removed to Cambridge, where he 
continued his ftudies with great intenfenefs ; for he is 
faid to have written, while he was yet a young ftudent, 
the greater part of his " Davideis ;" a work of which 
the materials could not have been coUefted without the 
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.8 COWLEY. 

•ftudy of many years, but by a mind of the greateCl: 
vigour and aftivity. 

Two years after his fettlement at Cambridge he 
publiftied ." Love's Riddle," with a poetical dedicar 
tion to Sir Kenelm Digby ; of whofe acquaintance all 
his contemporaries feem to have been ambitious ; and 
*' Naufragium Joculare,*' a comedy viritten in Latin, 
but without due attention to the ancieiy models ; for it 
is not loofe verfe, but mere profe. It was printed, 
with a dedication in verfe to Dr. Comber, mailer of 
the college ; but having neither the facility of a po- 
pular nor the accuracy of a learned work, it feems to 
be. now univerfally negledted. 

At the beginning of the civil war, as the Prinee 
pafled through Cambridge in his way to York, he was 
entertained with a reprefentation of the " Guardian," 
a comedy, which Cowley fays was neither written nor 
afted, but rough-drawn by him, and repeated by the 
fcholars. That this comedy was printed during his 
abfence from his country, he ^ appears to have confi- 
dered as injurious to his reputation; though, during 
the fuppreflion of the theatres,, it was fometimes pri- 
vately adted with fufficicnt 'approbation. 

In 1643, being now matter of arts, he was, by the 
prevalence of the parliament, ejedted from Cambridge, 
and flickered himfelf at St. John's College in Oxford ; 
where, as is faid by Wood, he publilhed a fat ire, 
called " The Puritan and Papift," which was only 
infertcd in the laft collection of his works ; and fo 
diflinguiflied himfelf by the warmth of his loyalty, 
and the elegance of his converfation, tiiat he gained 
the kindnefs and confidence of thofe who attended the 
King, and amongft others of Lord Falkland, whofe 
notice caft aluftre on all to whom it was extended. 

About , 
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COWLEY. 9 

About the time when Oxford was furrendered to the 
parliament^ he followed the Queen to Paris, where he 
became fecretary to the Lord Jermin, afterwards Earl 
of St, Albans, and was employed in fuch correfpond- 
ence as the royal caufe required,^ and particularly in 
cyphering and decyphering the letters that paffed be- 
tween the King and Queen; an employment of the 
higheil confidence and honour. So wide was his pro- 
vince, of intelligence, that, forfeveral years, it filled 
all his days and two or three nights in the week. 

In the year 1647, his " Miftrefs" was published; 
for he imagined, as he declared in his preface to a 
fubfequent edition, that ^f poets are fcarce thought 
** freemen of their company without paying fome du- 
*^ ties, or obliging themfelves to be true to Love/* 

This obligation to amorous ditties owes, I believe, 
its original to the fame of Petrarch, who, in an age 
rude and uncultivated, by his tuneful homage to his 
Laura, refined the manners of the lettered world, and 
filled Europe with love and poetry. But the bafis of- 
all excellence is truth : he that profefles love ought to 
feel its power. Petrarch was a real lover, and Laura 
doubtlefs deferred his tendernefs. Of Cowley, we are ' 
told by Barnes *, who had means enough of informa- 
tion, that, whatever he may talk of his own inflam- 
mability, and the variety of charafters by which his 
heart was divided, he in reality was in love but once, 
and then never had refolution to tell his paflion. 

This confideration cannot but abate, in fome mea- 
fure, the reader's cfteem for the work and the author. 
To love excellence, is natural ; it is natural likewife 
for the lover to folicit reciprocal regard by an elabo- 

* Barncfii Aaacreontem. Orig. edit. 

rate * 
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me di(j[>ky dF hie «fwn qualificaticms* The daCite of 
pleafing bus in difFeretit meti prodisced actions of h^- 
roUm^ uDd e&iiofis of wit $ but it fettns a$ reafonable 
to appear the chcimpioit as the poet of dn ^' airy no- 
** thiftg/' and to qviarrel as to write for what Cowley 
might have l^med from his mafter PiAdar to call the 
** dream of a ihadow.*^ 

• It is furely not difficult, in the iblttude of a college, 
or in the buftle of the world, to find ufeful ftudies 
and ierious employment. No man needs to be (b 
bordiened with life as to fquander it in Yoluntary 
dreams of fidkitious occurrences. The man that fits 
down to fuppofe himfelf charged with treafon or pe- 
coktion, aiul heats his mind to an elaborate purgation 
of his chara&er from crimes which he was never 
within the poffibility of committing, differs only by 
the infrequency of his folly from him who praifes 
beauty which he never faw ; complains of jealoufy 
which he never felt ; fuppofes himfelf fometimes in- 
vited, and fometimes forfaken ; fatigues his fancy, and 
ranfacks his memory, for images which may exhibit 
the gaiety of hope, or the gloominefs of defpair, and 
dreflTcs his imaginary Chloris or Phyllis fometimes in 
flowers fading as her beauty, and fometimes in gems 
lafttng as her virtues. 

Ac Paris, as fecretary to Lord Jermin, he was en- 
gaged in tranfa^Ung things of rwil importance with 
real men and real women, and at that time did not 
much employ his thoughts upon phantoms of gal- 
lantry. Some of his letters to Mr. Bennet, afterwards 
Earl of Arlington, from April to December in 1650, 
awe preferve^l in " Mifcellanea Aulica,'' a colleftion 
of pipers publifhed by Brown. Thefe letters, being 
written like thofc of other men whofe mind is more 
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COWLEY. II 

tm things than vnofds, contribute no otherwife to his 
wpvtaiiaii thaa as they ihew him to hsve been ahovo 
the fifie£bation of unfeafonable elegance^ and to have 
known that the bufipef^ of a ftatefinan can bo little 
forwarded by flow<;rs of rhetorick» 

One pafla^, however, {eems not unworthy of fome 
notice. Speaking of the Scotch treaty then lA agi- 
tation : 

^* The Scotch treaty," fays he, ^^ is the only thing 
^^ now in which we are vitally concerned ; I am one of 
^^ the laft hppers, and yet cannot now sd>fUin from 
*^ believing, that an agreement will be made : all peo* 
*^ pie upon the place incline to that of union* The 
^' Scotch will moderate fomething of the rigour of 
*^ their demand; ; the mutual neceffity of an accord is 
^* vifible, the King is perfuaded of it. And to tell 
** you the truth (which I take to be an argument above 
^^ all the reft) Virgil ha$ told the feme thing to that 
^* purpofe." 

This expreflion from a fecretary of the prefent time, 
.would be confidered as merely ludicrous, or at moft 
as an oftentatious difplay of fcholarfliip ; but the mam- 
ners of that time were fo tinged with fuperftition, that 
I cannot but fufpeft Cowley of having coQjfulted on 
this great occalion the VirgiUaA lots ^, and to have 
given fome credit to the anfwer of his oracle. 

Some 

* CoofiiUing the Virgilian Lots, Sortes Virgtlianc, it a method of 
' tHvinacion by the opening; of Vii-gil» smd supplying to {he ctrcum- 
ftances of the penifer the lirft paiTagi? in either of the two pages 
that he accidentally fixes his eye on. It is faid, that kiQg Charles I. 
and lord Falkland; being in the Bodleian library, made thii expeii" 
ment of their future fbrtunes, and met with paflagei equally omi* 
nous to each. That of the king was the following ; 

At 
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12 COWLEY. 

Some years afterwards, *^ bufincfs/'' fays Sprst^ 
*' paffed of courfe into other hands ;'' and Cowley, 

being 

At ht\\o andacis popiili vexdtus & armis, 
Finibus extoris, complexu avulfus luli, 
Aujcilium iqapioret, videatque indigna fuomiB 
Funera, nee, cum fe fub leges pacis iniquae 
Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur : 
Sedcadat ante diem, mediaque inhumatus arena. 

iEneid, book IV, line 6i^* 

Tct let a race untam'd, and haughty foes, 
His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppofe, 
Opprefs*d with numbers in th* unequal field. 
His men difcourag'd, aiyl himfelf expell'd : 
Let him for fuccour fue from place to place, 
Tom from his fubje6ls and his fon*s embrace. 
Firft let him fee his friends in battle (lain. 
And their untimely fate lament in vain : 
And when, at length, the cruel war (liall ceafe. 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace ; 
Nor let him then enjoy fupreme command, 
But fall untimely by fome hoftile hand. 
And lie unbury'd on the barren iand« 

DaYDEN. 

Ltfrd Falkland's: 

' Non hxc, O Palla, dederas prOmifTa parentt, 
Cautius ut faevo velles te credere Marti. 
Haud ignarus eram, quantum nova gloria in armis^^ 
Et praedidce decus prime certamine poffet. 
Primitisejuvenis miAsne, bellique propinqui 
Dura rudiment^ & nulli exaudita Deorum, 
VoU precefque mese ! 

jEneid, book XI. line ija. 
O Pallas, thou had failM thy plighted word. 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the fword j 
I warn*d thee, but in vain, for well 1 knew 
What perils youthful ardour would purfue ; 
' That boiling blood wou'd carry thee too fnr, 
Young as thou wert to dangers raw, to war. 

^ Ocurft 
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COWLEY. 1 J 

being no longer ufeful at Paris, was in 1656 fent back 
into England, that, ** under pretence of privacy and 
^^ retirement, he might take occafion of giving notice 
** of the pofture of things in this nation." 

Soon after his return to London, he was feized by 
fome nieflengers of the ufurping powers, who were 
fent out in queft of another man; and being exa* 
mined, was put into confinement, from which he was 
not difinifled without the fecurity of a thou(and pounds 
given by Dr. Scarborough. 

This year he publilhed his poems, with a preface, 
in which he feems to have inferted fomething, (up* 
preffed in fubfequent editions, which was interpreted 
to denote fome relaxation of his loyalty. In this, pre- 
face he declares, that *^ his defire had been for (bmc 
^^ days paft, and did ftill very vehemently continue, 
*' to retire himfelf to fome of the American planta* 
*^ tions, and to forfake this world for ever.'* 

From the obloquy which the appearance of fub- 
mii&on to the ufurpers brought upon him, his bio- 
grapher has been very diligent to clear him, and indeed 
it does not feem to have leffened his reputation. His 
w^lh for retirement we can eafily believe to be undif- 
fumbled ; a man harraffed in one kingdom, and perfe- 
cuted in another, who, after a courfe of bufinefs that 
employed all his days and half his nights in cyphering 
and decyphering, comes to his own country and fteps 

O curft eflay of arms, difaflrous doom. 

Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come ; 

Hard elements of unaufpicioiis war, 

Vain vows to Heav'n, and uaavailing care. Drtdbw. 

Hoffman, in his Lexicon, gives a very fatisfa6lory account of 
this practice of feeking fates in books : and fays, that it was ufed 
by the Pagans, the Jewifti Rabbins, and even the early Chrifliani ; 
the latter taking the New Teflament for their oi*acIe. 

t into 
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into a prribii> wiU be wiUing enougH ta retire 10 (obm 
place of qukr^ and of ^fety. Yet let nekhef &va^ re^ 
Tereoce for a genius^ nor oqr pity for a fufiferer> dif^^ 
pofe us to forget that^ If hia a&iytty wa^ virtsife^ hiS' 
rccfeat was cowafdice« 

He then took upon him&lf the thartfter of Pby-^ 
ficiaa, ftiU,! acGording to Sprat, witli imeniioo ^^ to 
^^ cKifett^fe the main defign of lus eomiiig orer/' 
and, S0 Afr. Wood tdatea^ '^ cotuplybig with the men 
" then in power (which was much takes notice of by 
** til* loyal party )> be obtained an order to be created 
^^ X)o£)»v of JMiyfiek, which being dosie. tb kb mind 
'< (whewby h^ gakied the ill-will: of ibme of hisr 
^^ fifiends^), he wem tiito Fmice agakr, hming inade a 
** CO]^y of vetfts oA Oliver's de^h^" 

This 19 no> f^roorable tef^^efentation, yet eye» in 
this sot much wrong can be difcotrered* Hsw far h£ 
complied with the men m powtr, is to be enquired' 
before he can be blamed. It is not faid that be told 
thcn&L any fecrets^ or affilled tbesA by intelligence^ ^ 
my other adit. If be onty pr6itiifed to be qcdet, tl^ 
they in whofe hands h& was miight fes^e Mm from 
cpnfiwraent, he did what no law of fecieCy prohibits. 

The nran whofe mifcarriage in- a juft cai^ haa put 
hmi in the power of bis enemy may, without ai^y vio- 
lation? of his integrity, regain his liberty, or pwferve 
his life, by a promife of neutrality : for tfee ftJpuJatio!*- 
gives the enemy nothings which he had nc« before ; 
the neutrality of a captive may be s^ays fecuJred by 
his imprifonment or death. He that is- at the dif- 
pofal of^ another, may not promife to aid him in any 
injurious a(!t, becaufe no power can compel adti've obe- 
dience. He may engage to do nothing, but not to 
do ill. 

There 
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There is reafoa tP thu^ that. Cowley promifed littk. 
It does not appear that his cooxplianGe gained him 
coofidence enough to hd trufted without fccurity^ fet 
tlie hoxid of his bail was nt v^ canicelled ; nor thdt it 
made him think himfelf fecure, for at that difiohnioQ 
of goverameatj which followed the death o£ Oliver^ 
hs iieturned into Fr^ce> whe^e be i^efumed his ^M^mer 
fi;atioiv smd ftaid till the Reftor^ioB. 

'^ He continued/' &ys his biographer* ^^ isndei 
'^ theiie bonds till the general deliverance ;'^ it is there* 
lore to be fuppofed, that he did not gp to France^ aad 
a6t again for the Kmg without the confenc of bis 
bondfiaian ; that he did not ihew his k>yab:y at the 
hazard of his friend^ but by bis ffiend's permiffiom 

Of the veries ou OH^v's deaths ia which Wood's 
narrative f^ons to imply (bmethiflgencofiaiaftick^ thera 
has been no appearance* « There is a di;(couriib con* 
cerning his government^ indeed, with verfes kaner^ 
mixed, but fuch as certainly gjuoed its aiuthor bq 
friends among the abettors of ufuxpotion. 

A doftor of phyfick however he was made ^ Ox-* 
ford, in December 165.7 > ^*^^ ^^ ^^ coinnienice0ienit 
0£ the Royal Society^ of which aa account has been 
publilhcd by Dr. Birch, he appears bufy among the \i 
experimental philoibphers with the title of Doftor| 
Cowley. 1* 

There is no reafbn for fuppofing that he ever at-* 
tempted praftice; but his preparatory fludies have- 
contributed fomething to the honour of his country. 
Confidering Botany as neceffairy to a phyfician, he re- 
tired into Kent ta gather plants; and as the pvedomi- 
Bance of a favout ite Dtudy affefbs all fubordiiYate ope- 
rations ef the intelled, Botany in the mind of Cowley 
turned into Poetry. He compofed in Latin feveral 
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books on Plants, of which the firft and fecond difplay 
the qualities of Herbs, in elegiac verfe ; the third and 
fourth the beautie^ of Flowers in various meafures ; 
and in the fifth and fixth, the ufes of trees in heroick 
numbers. 

At the fame time were produced from the fame 
univerfit)^ the two great Poets, Cowley and Milton, 
of diflimilar genius, of oppofite principles ; but* con- 
curring in the cultivation of Latin poetry, iri which the 
Englifli, till their works and May's poem appeared *, 
fecmed unable to conteft the palm with any other of 
the lettered nations. 

If the Latin performances of Cowley and Milton be 
compared, for May I hold to be fuperior to both, the 
advantage feems to lie on the fide of Cowley. Milton 
is generally content to exprefs the thoughts of the an- 
cients in their language ; Cowley, without much lofs 
of purity or elegance, accommodates the diftion of 
Rome to his own conceptions. 

At the Rcftoration, after all the diligence of his 
long fervice, and with confcioufnefs not only of the 
merit of fidelity, but of the dignity pf great abilities, 
he naturally expefted ample preferments ; and that he 
might not be forgotten by his own fault, wrote a Song 
of Triumph. But this was a time of fuch general hope, 
that great numbers were inevitably difappointed ; and 
Cowley found his reward very tedioufly delayed. Hq 
had been promifed by both Charles the firft and fecond 

♦ By May*8 Poem, we arc here to underftand a continuation of 
Lucan*8 Pharfalia to the death of Julius Caefar, by Thonnas May, 
an eminent poet and hidorian, who fiouriihed in the reigns of 
James and Charles I, and of whom a life is given in the Biographia 
Britannida. 
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the Maftcrihip of the Savoy ; " but he ioft it/* fays 
Wood> " by certain perfons, enemies to the Mufes." 

The negleft of the ceurt was not h«| only mortifica- 
tion ; having, by (uch alteration as he thought proper, 
fitted his old Comedy of the " Guydian*' for the ftage, 
he produced it to the public under the title of " The 
**^utter of Coleman-ftreet V It was treated qfy the 
ftage with great ftverity, and was afterwards cenfured 
fts a fatire on the king's party* 

Mr. Dryden, who went with Mn Sprat to the firft 
cxhibitiok related to Mr. Dennis, *^ that when they 
** told C^ley^ how little fwrour had beenfhewn him, 
. ** he received the news of his ill fuccefs, not with (b 
'* much firmnefs as might have been expeftcd fromfo 
^* great a man.*' 

What firmnefs they expefted, or what weaknefs 
Cowley difcovered, cannot be known. He that miffes 
his end will never be as much pleafed as he that attains 
it, even when he can impute no part of his failure to 
himfelf ; and when the end is to pleale the multitude^ 
no man> perhaps, has a right, in things admitting of 
gradation and comparifon, to throw the whole blame 
upon his judges, and totally to exclude drffidencetand 
ihame by a haughty coniciouf^^fs of his own excel- 
lence. 

For the rejeftion of this play, it is difficult now 
to find the reafon : it certainly has, in a very great de- 
gree, the power of fixing attention and exciting merri* 

* Here it an error is the defigoatbti of tbis comedy, which Our 
author copied front the title-page of the latter editioiu of Cowley's 
worts : the title of the play itfeif> X8» without the article, *^ Cutter of 
*^ Colethan-ftreet^*' and that, becaufe a merry (liarking fellow about 
tbt town, AaoDcd Cittteri is a principal character in ii« 

Vot. IL / C menv 
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mfent ♦. From the charge of difafFeftion he exculpated 
himfelf in his preface, by obferving how unlikely it is 
that, having followed the royal family through all 
.their diftreffes, " he fliould chufe the time of their ro- 
ftoration to begin a quarrel with them." It appears, 
|iowever, from the Theatrical Regifter of Downes the 
Prompter, to have been popularly cenfidered as a fatirc 
5n the royalifts. 
That he might fhorten this tedious fufpenfe, he pub- 
Ijlifhed his pretenfxons and his difcontent, in an ode 
Icalled " The Complaint ;" in which he ftyles himfelf 

\ * Its merit, in the opinida of Dr. Jobnfoti, confifled greatly in 
in exact difcrimination of a variety of new chara£lcr«, and in the 
pointed ridicule of puritanical manners therein difplayed. I hare 
heard him, with great delight, refer to the following dialogue of 
Cutter and Mrs. Tabitha. 

CixT. They fminacles] are not ceasM, brother, nor (hall they 
teafe till the monarchy be eftabUfhed. 

1 fay again, I am to return, and to return upon a purple drome- 
dary, which fignifies magiftracy, with an axe in my hand that is 
called reformation, aiid I am to i):rike with that axe upoti the gate 
bf Weflminftfcr hdll, and cry, DoWn Babylon, and the building 
called Wefiminfter h^ll ii to run away, axld eaft itfelf into the rivcTy 
and then major general Harrifon is to come in green ileeves from 
the North, upon a iky-coloured mule, which fignifies heavenly in- 
ftru6lion. 

Tab. O the father ! Ha's as full of* ixlyfieries as an egg is fUU 
of meat. 

Gut. And he is to have a trumpet in his niouth as big as a 
fteeple, and at the founding of that trumpet ^1 the churches in 
London are to fall down. 

WtDi Oh flrange, what times Audi we fee herif iti poor England ! 

CixT* Add then Venner fhall march up to us from the Wefl, in 
the figure of a wave of the fea^ holding in his hand a ihip that fhall 
be ^lled the ark of the reformed. 

An admirable example of this kind of fatire^ leveUed as it feemsy 
againft Pryniie's bodk, •* The Unlovelinefs of Love-locks,** may be 
leen in the City Match, a comedy by Dr. Jalper Mayno^ A& IL 
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^c milancholy Cowley, < This met with the ufual fof- 
tune of complaints, and feems to have excited more 
contempt than pity. \ 

Thefe unlucky incidents are brought, malicioufly 
enough, together in fome ftanzas, written about that 
time, on the choice of a laureat ; a mode of fatire, by 
Ivhich, fince it was firft introduced by Sucklii^, per- 
haps every generation of poets has been teazed ; 

Savoy-miffing Cowley came into the courts 

Making apologies for his had play ( 
Every one gave him fo good a report^ 

That Apollo gave heed to att he could fay : 
Nor would he have had, 'tis thought, a rebuke^ 

Unlefs he had done fome notable folly ; 
Writ vetfes unjuftly in praife of Sam Tuke, 

Or printed his pitiful MelaAeholy. 

His vehement defire of retirement now caAie again 
upon him. " Not finding," fays the morofe Wood, 
** that preferment conferred upon him which he ex- 
'* pefted> while others for their money carried awty 
** moft places, he retired difcontented into Surrey^'* 

** He was now," fays the courtly Sprat, " weary of 
** the vexations and formalities of ian A&ive condition. 
** He had been perplexed with a long compliance tofa- 
^^ tfeign lAannefs. He was fatiated with the artd of a 
•* court ; which fort of life, though his virtue made 
** it innocent to him, yet nothing could make it qui^n 
*' Thofe were the reafons that made him to follow the 
^^ violent inclination of his own mind, which^ in the 
** greateil throng of his former tufinefs, had ftill called 
^^ upon him, and reprefented to him the true delights 
'* of folitary ftudies, of temperate pleafures, and a 
^ C a ♦* moderate 
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*' moderate revenue below the malice and flatteries o£^ 
« fortune/' 

So differently, are things feen, and fo differently are 
they Ihown ; but aftions are vifible, though motives 
are fecret. Cowley certainly retired ; firft to Barn-elms, 
and afterwards to Chertfey, in Surry. He feems, how- 
ever, to have loft part of his dread of the * bum of men. 
He thought himfelf now (afe enough from intrufion, 
without the defence of mountains and oceans; and, 
inftead of feeking Ihelter in America, wifely went only 
Id far from the buftle of life as that he might eafily find 
his way back, when folitude fliould grow tedious. 
His retreat was at firft but flenderly accommodated ; 
yet he foon obtained, by the incereft. of the earl of St. 
Albans and the duke of Buckingham, fuch a leafe of 
the Queen's lands as afforded him an ample income. 
' By the lover of virtue 2|nd of wit it will be folicitoufly 
afked, if he now was happy. Let them perufe one of 
his letters accidentally preferved by Peck, which I re- 
commend to the conlideration of all that may hereafter 
pant for folitude. 

•• To Dr. Thomas Sprat, 

" Chertfey, ii May, 1665. 

*' The firft night that I came hither I caught fo 
** great a cold, with a defludtion of rheum, as made m© 
•* keep my chamber ten days. And, two after, had 
** fuch a bruife on my ribs with a fall, that I am yet 
** unable to move or turn myfelf in my bed. This 

is my perfonal fortune here to begin with. And, be* 

^ L*AlIegro of MiIton% Orig. edk. 

' f'fide^ 
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/^ fides, I can get no money from my tenants, and 
*^ have my meadowi eaten up every night by cattle put 
^* in by my neighbours. What this fignifies, or may 
** come to in time, God knows ; if it be ominous, it 
^^ can end in nothing lefs than hanging. Another mis- 
'^ fortune has been, and ilranger than all the reft, that 
*^ you have broke your word with me, and failed to 
^* come, even though you told Mr. Bois that you 
^^ would. This is what they call Mcnjiri Jimile. I do 
** hc^)e to recover my la|e hurt fo farre within five or 
** fix days (though it.be uncertain yet whether I fliall 
** ever recover it) as to walk about again. And then, 
*^ methinks, you and I and the Dean might be very 
** merry upon S. Anne's Hill. You might very con- 
^* veniently come hither the way of H^pron Town, 
** Jying there one night. I write this in pain, and 
^* can iay no more : Verbum fapienti.^^ 

He did not long enjoy the pleafure or fuffer the un- 
eafinefs of folitude ; for he died at the Porch-houfe * in 
Chertfey in 1 667, in the 49th year of his age. 

He was buried with great pomp near Chaucer and 
Spenfer ; and king Charles pronounced, ^* That Mn 
** Cowley had npt left behind him a better man in 
*^ England." He is reprefented by Dr. Sprat as the 
moft amiable of mankind ; and this poflhumous praife 
may fafely be credited, as it has never been contra- 
dided by envy or by faftion. 

Such are the remarks and memorials which I have 
been able to add to the narrative of Dr. Sprat; 
whoy. writing when the feuds of the civil war were yet 

* Now in tbepofleffion of Mr* Clark, Alderman of London. Orig« 
edit. 
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recent, and the minds of either party were eafily irri-^ 
tated, was obliged to pafs over "many tranfaftions in 
general expreffions, and to leave curiofity often un* 
fatisfied. What he did not tell, cannot however now 
be known. I muft therefore recommend the perufel 
of his work, to which my narration can be confidered 
bnly as a flender fupplement. 

COWLEY, like other poets who have written with 
narrow views, and, inftead of tracing intelleftual plea- 
fures in the minds of man, paid their court to tempo- 
rary prejudices, has been at one time much praifed, 
and too much neglefted at another* 

Wit, like all other things fubjeft by their nature 
to the choice of man, has its changes and fafhions, and 
at different times takes different forms* About the 
beginning of the fevcnteenth century appeared a race 
of writers that may be termed the metaphyfical poets ; 
of whom, in a criticifm on the works of Cowley, It 
is not improper to give feme account. 

The metaphyfical poets were men of learning, and 
to fhew their learning was their whole endeavour ; but, 
unluckily refolving to fhew it in rhyme, inflead of 
writing poetry they only wrote verles, and very often 
fuch verfes as flood the trial of the finger better than of 
the ear ; for the modulation was fo imperfedt, that they 
were only found to be verfes by counting the fyllables. 

If'tjie father of criticifm has rightly denominated 

poetry r'^^i {/.ifiyiiiKYif an imitative art, thefe writers 

;;Will, without great wrong, lofe their right to the 

name of poets ; for they cannot be faid to have imitated 

any thing j they neither copied nature nor life ; neither 
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painted the forms of matter, nor reprefented the opera- 
tions of intellect. 

Thofe however who deny them to be poets, allow 
them to be wits. Dryden confeffcs of hhnfelf and hig 
contemporaries, that they fall below Donne in wit, 
but maintains that they furptfs him in poetry. 

If Wit be well defcribed by Pope, as being, f^ that 
*' which has been often thought, but was never before fo 
** well expreffed,** they certainly never attained, nor ever 
fought it; for they endeavoured to be lingular in their 
thoughts, and were carelefs of their diftion. But Pope's 
jiccount of wit is undoubtedly erroneous : he deprcjQTes it 
below its natural dignity, and reduces it from ftrength 
of thought to happinefs of language. 

If by a more noble and more adequate conception that 
be confidcred as Wit, which is ^ once natural and new, 
that which, though not obvious, is, upon its firft pro- 
dudtion, acknowledged to be juft; if it be that, which 
]^e that never foui^d it wonders how he mifled; to wit 
of this kind the metaphyfical poets have feldom rifeUt 
Their thoughts arc often new, but feldom natural; they 
are not obvioys, but neither vc they juft; and the rea- 
der, far from wondering that he miffed them, wonders 
more fr^qwcntly by what perverfenefs of induftry they 
were ever found. 

But Wit, abftrafted from its effcfts upon the hearer, 
may be more rigoroufly and philofophically confidered 
as a kindofdifcorJiacoTUors; a combination ofdiffimilar 
im^es, or difcovery of occult refemblances in things 
apparently unlik^. Of wit, thus defined, they have 
more than enough. The moft heterogeneous ideas arc 
yoked by violence together ; nature and art are ranfacked 
for illuftrations, comparifohs, and alluiions; their learn- 
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ing mftrufts, and their fubtility furprifcs; but tiie 
reader commonly thinks his improvement deariy bought^ 
and, though he fometimes admires, is feldom pleafed. 

From this account of their compofitions it will be rea-^ 
dily inferred, that they were not fuccefsfiil in reprefentr 
ing or moving the affections. As they were wholly 
employed on fonxething unexpedted and furpriling, they 
had no regard to that uniformity of fentiment whiohi 
enables us to conceive and to excite the pains and the 
pjeafure of other minds : they never enquired what, oq 
any occafion, they fhould have faid or done; but wrote 
rather as beholders than partakers of human nature; as 
Beings looking upon good and evil, ipipaffive and at 
leifure; as Epicurean deities making remarks on the ac-» 
tions of men, and the viciflitudes of life, without intereft 
and without emotion. Their* courtihip was void of 
fondnefs, and their lamentation of forrow. Their 
wifh was only to fay what they hoped had been never 
faid before. 

Nor was the fublimc more within their reach than 
the pathetick; for they never attempted that com'pre- 
henfion'and expanfe of thought which at (Mice fills the 
whole mind, and of which the firft cffc6k. is fudden afto- 
nifliment, and the fecond rational admiration. Subli-» 
mity is produced by aggregation, and littlenefs by dif- 
perfion. Great thoughts are always general, and con-i 
fift in pofitions not limited by exceptions, and in de* 
fcriptions not defcending to minutenefs. It is with 
great propriety that Subtlety, which in its original im-^ 
port means exility of particles, is taken in its metapho-i 
rical meaning for nicety of diftinfibion. Thofe writers 
who lay on the watch for novelty could have little hope 
of greatnefs; for great things cannot have efcaped for-. 
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TQfiT obfcrvation. Their atccmpts were always analy- 
tick; they broke every image into fragments; an^ 
could no more reprefent^ by their flender conceits aad 
laboured particularities^ the pro(pe£b of natyre^ or the 
fcenes of life^ than he, who difle^ts a fiin-rbeam with 
a prifin, can exhibit the wide effulgence q£ a fummer 
poon. 

What they wanted ^however of the fublimc, they cn^ 
deavoured to fupply by hyperbole; their amplificatioii 
had no limits; they left not only reafon but fancy be- 
hind them ; and produced combinations of confiafed mag- 
nificence^ that not only could not be credited^ but couML 
liotbe imagined. 

Yet great labour^ direfted by great abilities, b never 
whoUy loft: if they frequently threw away their. wit 
vigon. falfe conceits, they iikewife fometimes ftruck out 
une^pefted troth : if their conceits were far-fetched^ 
they were often worth the carriage* To> write en their 
plan, it was at leaft neceflary totead and think. No 
mm could be bom a metaphyfical poet, nor aifun^ the 
4ignity of a writer, by defcriptions copied from defcrip^ 
tions, by imitations borrowed from imitations, by tia* 
ditional imagery, and hereditary (imilies, by readineikof 
rhyme, and volubility of fyllables. 

In perufing the Works of this race of> authors, the 
mindisexercifed either by recolle£kion or inquiry; either 
fomething already learned is to be retrieved, or fome-i 
thing new is to be examined. If their greatnefs feldom 
elevates, their acutenefs oittn futpriies; if the iqiagina-* 
tion is not always gratified, at leaft the powers of reflec- 
tion and comparifonare employed; and in the fnafs of 
materials which ingenious abfurdity has thrown toge- 
ther, genuine wit and ufeful knowledge may be fome- 
times founds buried perhaps in groflhefs of expreifion, 

but 
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but ufeful to thofe vfho know tkeir value; and fuch as, 
when* they are expanded to perfpicuity, and polilhed to 
elegance, may give luftre to works which have more 
propriety though lefs copioufhefs of fentiment. 

This kind of writing, which was, I believe, borrowed 
ftoni Marino and his followers, had been recommended 
by the example of Donjie, a man of a very extenfivc 
and various knowledge; andby Jonfon, whofe manner 
lefembled that of Donne more in the ruggednefs of his 
lines than in the caft of his fentiments. 

When their reputation was high, they had undoubt- 
^cdly more imitators/ than time has left behind. Their 
immediate fucceff6rs, of whom any remenibrance can 
be faid to remain, were Suckling, Waller, Denham, 
Cowley, Clciveland, and Milton. Denham and Wallef 
Jbught another way to fame, by improving the harmony 
of our numbers. Milton tried the metaphyfidt ftyk 
only in his lines upon Hobfon the Carrier. Cowley 
adopted it, and excelled his predecelTors, having as 
much fentin>ent, and more mufick. Suckling neither 
improved verfification, nor abounded in conceits. The 
fefliionable ftyle' remained chiefly with Cowley; Suck* 
ling could not reach it, and Milton difdaiAed itt 

Critical Remarks are not cafily underflood with^ 
out examples; and I have therefore coUedted inftances 
of the modes of writing by which this fpecies of poets, 
for poets they were called by themfelves and their ad- 
mirers, was eminently diftinguiflied. 

A S the authors of this race were" perhaps more defit 
reus of bdng admired than underftood, they fomci- 
Times drew their conceits from rcceire3 pf leajning not 
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very much frequented by common readers of poetty^ 
'Thus Cowley on Knowkdge : 

The facred tree midft the fair orchard grew ; 

The phcenix Truth did on it reft. 

And built his perfumM neft. 
That right Porphyrian tree which did true logic (hew« 

Each leaf did learned notions give. 

And ih* apples were demonftrative : 

So clear their colour and divine. 
The very (hade they caft did other lights outfhine. ' 

On Anacreon continuing a lover in his old age ; 

Love was with thy life entwin'd, 
Clofe as heat with fire is join'd, 
A powerful brand prefcrib'd the date 
Of thine, like Meleager's fiite. 
Th* antiperiftaiis of age 
More enflam*d thy amorous rage.. 

In the following verfes we have an allufion to a Rab* 
binical opinion concerning Manna : 

Variety I aik not : give nie one 
To live perpetually upon. 
The perfon Love does to us fit. 
Like manna, has the tafte of all in it. 

Thus Donne fhews his medicinal knowledge in Soam 
encomiaftic verfes : 

In every thing there naturally grows 
A Balfamum to keep it frelh and new. 

If 'twere not injur'd by extrinfique blows ; 
Your youth aiid beauty are this balm in you. 

B\it you» of leaming and religion. 
And virtup and fuch ingredients,. have made 

A mithridate, whofe operation 
^ Keeps off, or cures w)»at can be done or laid. 

^ Thopgk 
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Thoijgh the following lines of Donne, on the laft 
night of the year, have fomething in them too fcholaitiq> 
they arc not inelegant : 

This twilight of two ycirs, not paft nor next. 
Some emblem is of me» or I of this, 

Who, meteorrlijce, of fluff and form pcrplext, 
Whofe what and where in difputation is. 
If I fhould c^U me any thing, fhould mifs. 

I fum the years and me, and find me not 
Debtor to th' .pld, nor 9reditor to th' new. 

That cannot fay, my thanks I have forgot. 
Nor ttufl I diis with hopes ; and yet fcarce true 
This brayci;y is,,,<iacc jthefc t;imes fhew'd me you. 

DoNNB. 

Yet more abftrufe and profound is Donne^s refledtion 
upon Man as a Microcofm : 

If men be worlds, there is in every one 
Something to anfwer in fome proportion 
All the world's riches : apd in good men, this 
Virtue, our form's form, and our foul's foul is. * 

O F thoughts fo far fetched^ as to be not only un^ 
expeAed^ but unnatural^ all their books are full. 

To a Lady, who wrote poefies for rings. 
They, who above do various circles find. 
Say, like a ring th' acquator heaven does bind. ' * ' 
When heaven fhail be adpm'd by thee, 
(Which then, more heaven than *tis, will be) ^ 

'Tis thou m^f^ write tlie poefy there. 
For it wanteth one as yet. 
Then the fun pafs through't twice a year. 
The fun, which is efleem'd the god of wit. 

CowLEJr. 
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t The difficulties which have been raifed about iden- 

tity in philofophy, are by Cowley with ftill more per- 
plexity applied to Love : 

Five years ago (fays ftory) I lov'd yon, 

For which you call me moft inconftant now ; 

Pardon me, madam, yoU miftake the man; 

For I am not the lame that I was then ; 

No fleih is now the fame 'twas then in me^ 

And that my mind is changM yourfelf may fee* 

The fame thoughts to retain ftUI, and intents. 

Were more liiconl^ant far ; for accidents 

Muft of -all things moft' ftrangely inconftant prbve^ 

If from one fubjeft they t* another move ; 

My members then, the father members were 

From whence thefc take their birth, which now Are 

here. 
If then this body love what th' other did, 
'Twere inceft, which by nature is forbid. 

The love of different women is, in geographical po* 
ctry, compared to travels through different countries ; 

Haft thou not found, each woman's breaft 

(The land where thou haft travelled) 
Either by favages pofleft, 

Or wild, and uninhabited ? 

What joy could'ft take, or what repoA; 
}n countries fo uncivilised as thofe ? 
Luft, the fcorching dog-ftar, here 

Rs^es with immoderate heat ; 
Whilft Pride, the rugged Northern Bear, 

In otliers makes the cold too great. 
And where thefe are temperate knownt 
The foil's all barren fand, or rocky fione< 

Cowley* 

A lover, burot up by bin affcfliop, i$ eompared ta* 

The- 

■ • 
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^o COWLEY* 

The fete of Egypt I fufiain. 
Artel never feel the dew of rairt 
FroiH clouds which in the head appear ; 
But all my too much moifture owe 
To overflowings of the heart below. 

GowLEV'. 

The iovet liippdies his lldy icqvlainted with the art* 
Cieiit laws of augufy iand rites of flcriftce i 

And yet this death of mine^ 1 fear» 
^ili ominous to her appear t . 

When found in every otlier part, 
,Her facrifice is found without an heart. 

For the laft tempeft of my death 
Shall figh out that too, with my breath. 

That the chaos was harmonifed, has been recited of 
old; but whence the different founds arof';, remained 
for a modem to difcovef t 

Th* ungovern'd parts no correfponicncc knew. 
An artlefs war from thwarting motions grew ; 
Till they to numbisr and fixt rules were brought. 
Water and air he for the Tenor chofe, 
Earth made the Bafe ; the Treble, flame arofe *. 

CowleV. 

The tears of lovers are always bf gredt poetical ac-» 
count ; but Dbiime haS extended them into worlds. It 
the lines are not eafily underftoodj they may b^ read 

On a round ball 
A workman, that hath copies by, can lay 
An Europe, Afric, and an Aiia, 
And quickly make that, which #as nothing, all^ 

^ Ccwitiy appears, by^thefe lines, to have been but little ikilled iil 
wwxtit. Not to fpeak of tiki femiment, had ht referobled w^ter 
akme to the tenor, and air to the contra-tenor, the analogy had 
been tuft. 

6 So 
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So doth each tear. 

Which thee doth wear, 
A globe, yea world, by that impreffion grow. 
Till thy tears mixt with mine do overflow 
This world, by waters fent from thee my lieaven di£> 

folved fo. 

On reading the folloiving lines, the reader may per* 
haps cry owt'^-^-Confufion worfe Confmndid. 

Here lies a ihe fun, and a he moon here 

She gives the beft light to his fphere. 

Or eacli is both, and all, and fo 
They unto one another nothing owe. 

Who but Donne would have thought that a good 
man is a telefcope ? 

Though God be oxtr thie glkfi, thit>ugh which we fee 
All, iince the being of all things is he, 
Yet are the trunks, which do to us derive 
Things in proportion fit, by perfpeAive 
Deeds of good men ; for by their living here. 
Virtues, indeed remote, feem to be near. 

Who would imagine it poilible that in a very few lints 
Ho many remote ideas cduld be brought together : 

Since 'tis my doom. Love's undcrlhrieftf^ 

Why this reprieve ? 
Why doth my She Advowfon fly 

Incumbency ? 
To fell thyfelf doft thou intend 

By candle's end. 
And hold the contraft thus in doubt^ 

Life's Uper out ? 
Think but how foon the market fails, 
Your fex lives fafter than the males ; 
And iif to meafure age's fpan, 

The 
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The fober Julian wcit th* accotint of man, 
WhiHl you live by the fleet Gregorian. 

Cleivbland* 

O F enormous and difgufting hyberboles^ thefe may 
Be examples : 

By erery wind, that comes this way, 
^nd me at leaft a figh or two, 
Such and fo matiy Til repay 
As (hall tbetnfelves make winds to get to you. 

Cowley^ 

In tears FU Wafte thefe eyes. 
By Love to vakily fed ; 
So Mi of old the Deluge punifhed. 

CoWLEIf*. 

Allarm'd in brafs the richeft drefs of war> 
(A difmal glorious fight) he ihone afar. 
The fun himfelf ftarted with fuddcn fright. 
To fee his beams return fo diimal bright. 

Co^^LBYT 

An univerfai cohftemation : 

His bloody eyes he hurls rounds his fharp paws 
Tear up the ground ; then runi he wild about» 
Lafhing his angry tail and roaring out. 
Beafts creep into their dens, and tremble Aere ; 
. Trees, though no wind is ftirring, fhake with fear ; 
SilejQce and horrour fill the place around r 
Echo itfelf dares fcarce repeat the found. ' 

GowL£t« 

THEIR fiftions were often violent and unnatural* 

Of his Miftrefs Uthing. 
The filh around her crouded, as they do 
To the falfe light that treacherous fiihes fhc«r»* 
And all with as much eafe might taken be^ 
As fhe at firft took me : 
For ne'er did lij^ht fo clear 

Among 
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Among the waves appear, 
though every* night the fun himielf fet thefe. 

Cowley; 

*rhc poetical elfeft of i Lovdr's name upon glafs ; 

My name engrav'd herein 
I>oth contribute my firtnhbfs to this glaTs ; 

Which, ever fince that charm, hath beeii 
As hard as that which grav'd it was. 

DoNMXi 

Their conceits Were fometimes flight and triflirigf 

On an inconftant woman : 

He enjoys the calmy funfhine now^ 

And no breath ftirring hears. 
In the dear heaven of thy brbw^ 

No fmalleft cloud appears. 

He fees thee gentle, fair and gay, • 
And trufts the faithlefs April of thy May* 

. . CoM^LEY, 

Upon a paper written with the juice of lemon^ and 
fead by the fire 2 

Nothing yet m thee is feen^ 
But when a genial heat warms thee within^ 
A new-born wood of various lines there grows j 
Here buds an L^ and there a B, 
Here fprouts a V, and there a T, 
Aiid all the flourifh/ng letters ftand in roWs. 

CoWLEr; 

• As they fought only for novelty, they did not much 
enquire whether their allufions were to things high or 
low, elegant or grofs ; whether they compared the litr 
tie to thb great, or the great to the little. 

Phyfick" and Chinirgery for a Lover. 
Gently, ah gently, madam, touch 

The wound, which you yourfelf have made ;" 
V&t. IL D That 
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That pain muft ncods-be-Tery inntib, 
'Which. makes voc:0fjom ittndftfttid* 

:CordiaIs of pity give me now^ 
For I.tQO weak'of ju)i|;iogs^v0Wf 



Cowitt« 



The Wofldjaada Clodc- 

Mahol, 3tb* iiifcrior motU^s -fimttifticiaoef 
Thro' all the tinns ofvaatter^^iitfaae.dki traoe j 
t^teat Nature^s well-fet clock in pieces took ; 
^On aU the ipTiogs iand^finaUeft JtheebH^.lQ0k 
Of life and motion^ and with equal art 
Made up tbe^rrholr-^^ain'of rrerfparttf 

A oool-'ph his ilot often found its ,poet ; but that if 
may not want its duehonour^ CleivelaadJbas paralleled 
it with the Sun : 

The moderate vahre of our guiltlefr ore 
Make^ no man atheift, and no woman whore j 
-Yet why fliottid hdlowM vefers Jacred (brine 
Defenre more honour than a flaming mine ? 
Thefe pregnant wombs of heat would fitter be 
Than a fcrw ember S| for a deity. 
Hid he our pits, the Peritan would admire 
No fun, but warm's dcTotion at our fire i 
He'd leave the trotting whipftcr, and prcfcf 
Our profound 'Vulcan *boYe that waggoner. 
For warns he heat, or light ? orwould- have ftwe 
Or both ? 'tis here : and what can funs give more I 
Kay^ what's the iim ^t^ m a diffcrentnames 
A ctMdwpit rampant, *or.a nmieooflanie' 1 
Then let this truth reciprocally run. 
The fun's heaven's coakry, and coals our fttn« 

Peath> a Voytgp : 

No family 
Etc f^'drA: find for lMa«en'$dUc<»yevXf. 
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With whom more venturers might boldly dare 
Venture their ftakes, with him in joy to fhare. 

Donne. 

Their thouglits attd expreffions were fometimes 
^fsly abfurd, and fuch as no figures or licence can re- 
toixcile Jto the underilanding. 

A Loyer neither dead nor alive : 
Then down I laid my head 
Down on cold earth ; and for a while was dead. 
And my freed foul to a ilrange fomewhere fled : 
Ah, fottiih Tonl, fttd I, 
When back to its cage again I faw it fly ; 
Fool to refume her broken chain ! 
And row her gdley here again I 
Fool, to that body to return 
Where it condemned and dcflin'd is to burn ! 

Once dead, how can it be, 
Death (hould a thing fo pleafant feem to thee» 
That thou Ihouldft come to Uve it o'er again in me ? 

CowLsr. 

A Lover's heart, a hand grenade. 

Wo to her ftubbom heart, if once mine come 

Into the felf-fame room, 

Twill tear and blow up all within. 
Like a grenado (hot into a magazin. 
Then (hall Love keep the a(hes, and torn parts» 

Of both our broken hearts ? 

Shall out of both one new one make ; 
From her'3 th' allay, froih mipe, the metal take. 

COWLBY. 

The poetical Propagation of Light : 

The Prince's favour is difFusM o'er all. 
From which all fortunes, names, and natures fall ; 
Then from thofe wombs of (lars^ the Bride's bright eyes, 
>At every gUnce a conftellation flies 

D « And 
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And fowes the court with ftars, and doth prevchT 
In light and power, the all-ey'd firmament : 

Firft her eye kindles other ladies' eyes, 

Then from their beam« their jewels luftrcs rife ;' 

And from their jewels torches do take fire. 

And ail is warmth*, and light, and good defire. 

Donn£, 

THEY were in very little care* to clothe their no- 
tions with elegance of drefs, and therefore'^ mifs the 
notice and the praife which are often gained l>y thofe^ 
who think lefs, but are more diligent to adorn their 
thoughts. 

That a miftrefs beloved is fairer in idea than in re- 
ality, is by Cowley thus exprefled : 

Tl^ou iu my fancy doft much higher ffand. 
Than V, omen can be placM by Nature's hand ; 
And 1 muft needs, Tm fure, a lofer be. 
To change thee, as thouVt there, for very thee. 

That prayer and labour Ihould co-operate, are thu^ 
taught by Donne : . 

In none but us, are fuch mixt engines found. 
As hands of double office ; for the ground 
We till with them ; and them to heaven we raife ; 
Who prayerlefs labours, or without this, prays. 
Doth but one half, that's none. 

By the fame author, a common topick, the danger 
of procraftination, is thus iliuftrated : 
* That which I fhould have begun 
In my youth's morning, now late muft be done-; 
And I, as giddy traVellersf muft do, 
VV hich ftray or fleep all day, and having loft 
Light and ftrength, dark and tir'd muft then ride poft. 

All that man has to do is to live and die ; the fura 
cf huiv.nnlty is comprehended by Donne in the fol- 
low ini; lines ; 

Thiiik 
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COWLEY. 37 

T*hink in how poor a piifbn thou didft lie ; 

;After enabled but to fuck and cry. 

Think, when *twas grown to moll, 'twas a poor inn, 

A province packM up in two yards of Ikiii, 

And that ufurp'd, or threatened with a larc 

Of fickneffes, or tlieir true mother, age. 

But think that death hath now enfranchis'd thee; 

Thou haft thy expaniion now, and liberty ; 

Think, that a rufty piece difcharg'd is flown 

In pieces, and the bullet is bis own. 

And freely flics : tliis to thy foul allow, 

Think thy (hell broke, think tity iomI ]iitch'd*but now. 

THEY were fometimes indelicate ua:l difguftlng. 
Cowley thus apoftrophifes beauty : 

— Thou tyrant, which leav'ft no man free ! 
Thou fubtle thief, from whom nought fafe can be I 
Thou murthercr, which haft kiil'd, and devil, which 
would'ft damn me. 

Thus he addreffes his Miftrefs : 
Thou who, in many a propriety, 
So truly art the fun to me. 
Add one more likenefs, which Vm fure you can. 
And let me and my fun beget a man. 

Thus he reprefents the meditations of a Lover : 
Though in thy thoughts fcarce any trads have been 
So much as of original lin, 
Such charms thy beauty w^ars as might 
Pefires in dying confeft faints excite. 

Thou with ftrange adultery 
J5oft in each breaft a brothel keep ; 

Awake, all men do luft for thee. 
And fomc enjoy thee when they deep. 

The true tafte of Tears : 
Hither with cryftal vials, lovers, come, 
, And take my tears, which are love's wine, 
find try your miftrefs' tears at home ; 

For all arc felfe, that tafte not juft like mine^ 
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This is yet more indelicate : 

As the fweet fweat of rofes in a ftiU^ 

As that which from chaf'd muflc-cat's porM doth trSt^ 

As the almighty balm of th* early Eaft, 

Such arc the fweet drops of my miftrefs' breaft. 

And on her neck her fltm fuch luftre fet», 

They feem no fweat drops, but pearl coronets : 

Rank fweaty froth thy miftrefs' brow defiles. 

DoKHi^ 

THEIR expreffions fomctimcs raifc horror, whest 
they intend perhaps to be pathetic: t 

As men in bell are from difeafes free. 
So from all other ills am I, 
Free from their known formality : 
But all pains eminently lie in thee. 

THEY were not always ftriftly curious, whether 
the opinions from which they drew their illuftnitions 
were true; it was enough that they were popular. 
Bacon remarks, that fome falfehoods are contifiued by 
tradition, becaufe they fupply coimMbdious ail'ufions. 

It gave a piteous groan, and fo it broke ; 

}n vain it fomething would hav6 fpoke : 

The love within too ftrong for't wai^ 

Like p»ifon put into a Venice •giafs. 

CowttY, 

I N forming defcriptions, they looked out not for 
images, but for conceits. Night has been a common 
fubjeft, which poets have contended to adorn. Dry^ 
den's Night is well known ; Donne's is as follows : 
Thou feeft me here at midnight, now all reft ; 
Time*s dead low- water; when all minds divcft 
To-morrow's bufincfs, when the Jabourers hate 
Such reft in bed, that their laft church-yard grave^ 
Subjeft to change, will fcarcc be a- type of this. 
Now when the client, whofe laft hearing is 

Ttir 
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Who whtn'b»opts: lri» ^]res». muft llwt them th«i| 
Again by death, abbough fad watch hc^kflspb 
Doth pradife dying by ar little- flecpt> 
Thou at this midnight fMft aia» 

IT mwft be however cpafWred'of tfeefc writers, that 
Jf they arc upon common ftibjefts oftea unpeceflarily 
;u)d unpoeticsjly fubtle ; yet where fcholaftick fpecu* 
Ration can be properly admitted^, their copiouTnefs and 
acutenefs may jufUy be admired. What Cowley has 
written upd^Hope, ih^& an \inftr]jialkA fertility of 
invention : 

Hope, wbofisr weaklteinf: min'd^ ir^ 
Alike if it (lioceedi and- i^ it mifs ; 
Whom goad. 00 ill' dpet' eqnMl^ cQi^oimd» 
iuyi bath the horns of Fate's dilemma wound* 
Vain fhadow, wbich doft v^iih quite. 
Both at fiill npon' and perfeft night ! 
The ftars- hswp not % pofibility 
OF bMinp Ace; 
ff: thingy thett^finMcttlteir eild'wp happy call, 
'Tis Hope 18 the mofli hp{ieleft tiling ffif alT* , 

Hope, thou bold tafter of delight, 
Who, whilfttboulhouId'iE^uttaflb, devour^ft it quitt I 
Thou bringHkus an eftate, yet leav*ft us poor> 
By clogging it with legacies before I 
The joyfrwhiclfr we entire fhould wcd^ 
Come deflowdrM' virgins to oXir bed ; 
Sood ibptunes' without giiin imported be^ 

Such^ mighty cuflom's paid to thee : 
For joy,. like mae,.k^t cidfe does better taftt ; 
. If it take, air hcbtCr its* fprits wafte. 

To the: fbUxming comparifon of a man that trafvdtft 
toidfais wife that ftaysai; home, with a pair of com* 
pafib, it majr be dbubced whether ^bfurdity or inge^ 
puicy haff vhe- better daii^ : 

D 4 Our 
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4*1 COWLEY. 

Our two fouls therefore, which arc ene. 

Though. I mufi go, endure not yet 
A .t^reaeh, but an expanfion, 

Like gold tp airy thinnefs beat. 
If they be two, they arc two fo 

As iHfftwin-compaflcs ?u:e two, 
Thy foul the fixt foot, niakes no fliow. 

To move, but do^h^ if th* other do, 
And though it in the centre fit. 

Yet when the other far doth roam. 
It leans, and hearkens after it, - 

And grows erc£t, as that comes home^ 
^uch wilt thou be to me, who muft 

Like th' other foot obliquely run. 
Thy firmnefs makes my circle juft. 

And makes me en^i \^here I begun. 

DONNB." 

In all thefp examples it is apparent, that whatever U 
improper or vitious, is produced by a voluntary devii 
ftion from nature i^i purfuit of fomething new and 
ftrange J .and that the writers fail to give delight^ by 
their defirc of exciting admiration. 

, HAVING thus endeavoured tp exhibit a general 
yeprefentatjon of the ftyle and fentiments of the me- 
taphyfical poets, it is; now proper tq examine particu- 
larly the works of Cowley, who was almpft the laft of 
^:hat race, and undoubtedly the beft. 

His MifQsUanies contain a coUeftion of Ihort? com-r 
pofitions, written fome as they were dictated by a mind 
at leifiare, and fome as they were -called forth by dif- 
ferent occafions ; with grejat variety of ftylc and fenti- 
jnent, from burlefque levity to awful grandeur. Such 
an affemblage pf diverfified excellence no other poet 
has hitherto afforded. To choofe the beft, among 
many good^ is one of the fao& ha;^ardQUs attempts of 

' <rriticil^, 
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eriticifin. I know not whether Scsiliger himfelf has 
perfuaded many readers to join with hixn in his pre^ 
ference of the two favorite odes, which he eftimates ia 
his raptures at the value of a kingdom. I will how-- 
ever venture to recommend Cowley's firft piece, which 
ought to be infcribed To ntf mufSy for want of which 
the fecond couplet is without reference, When the 
title is added, there will ftill remain a defedl; for 
every piece ought to contain in itfelf whatever is ne* 
ceffary to make it intelligible. Pope has fome epi* 
taphs \yithout names ; which ar^ therefore epitaphs to 
be let, occupied ihdged for the prefent, but hardly 
appropriated. 

The ode on Wit Is almoft without a rival. It wa$ 
about the time of Cowley ^hat Wit^ which had been 
till then ufed for IntplU£lionj in cpntradiftin6tion to 
Will J took the meaning, whatever it be, which it now 
bears. 

Of all the paffages Jn which poets have exemplified 
their own precepts, none will eafily be found of greater 
excellence than that in which Cowley .condems cxu- 
t)erance of Wit ; 

Yet *tis not to adorn and gild each part, 

That (hews more coft than art. 
Jewels at nofe and lips but ill appear ; 

Rather tlian all tilings wit, let none be dicrc. 

Several lights will not be feen. 

If there be nothing elfe between. 
Men doubt, becaufe they ftand fo thick i*th' Iky, 
If thofe )>e ftars which paint the galaxy. 

In his verfes to Lord Falkland, whom every man .of 
his time was proud to praife, there are, as there muft be 
in all Cowley's compofitions, fome ftriking thoughts ; 

but 
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h(AAxSf^trbTm:y»dKvmpj^. (JB^d^y on Sir Henry 
WottDn h^vigpraus andhapfpy, the* ferieso£ thoughts 
i^ eafy aodt satutal^ suadthercanclufion, thoii^ a- little 
waafce^cd by tbr itt^TUfio^ d£ A^xmHer,. is degam wA 
ferdible.. 

It may h^ r»marke4> that itv this Elegy, and In 
jDoft o£ his encomiaftic poen^Sy Imt ha« forgotten or n&^ 
g^efted to name his heroot^ 

In his poeqi on the death o£ Harvey, there is much 
praife;* bet little p^on,. s^.very juft and ample ddine-r 
jttion of fuch virtues as a studious privacy admits, and 
liich intelle£hial excellence ^ a mind ngt yet called 
ferth to adfion can difplay, H? knew how to diftin-, 
guiih, and how tp commend the qi:ialities of his com-> 
panion ;, but when he wifhesto make us weep, he for^ 
gets to weep himlelf, and diverts his iprrQ^ by imagin*. 
inghow his crown ofbays^. if he had it,, woi^ld crackk 
,In the Jlre. It is the odd fete of this thought to be 
worfe for being true. The bay-lea^ crgcld es remark-j 
ftbly^ it burns ; as therefore this property was not a£-. 
ifgiied? it by* chance, the mind muft be thpngjit fiaffici-^ 
ently at cafe that could attend tq fych niinutenefs of' 
phyfiology. But the power of Cpwley is not fo mucf^ 
to move the affc€tionsr, as to exeprffe theijnderftanding^ 

The Chronicle is a compofitiotf unrivalled and alone : 
fuch gaiety of fancy, fuch facility of expreflic^, foch 
varied iimiFitude, fucL a fucceflion of images^ and 
fudi a dance of words,, it is vain ta expe& ex<^pt from. 
Cowley. His ftrength always appears in hit agility ; 
his volatility £» not dus ftutcer of a/ light, but the bound 
of an elaftic mind.. Hi« levity never leave$: bis learn^ 
ing behind it ;, the m^aliA, the politician,, a&d th^ 
critick,. mingle their isiiueace even in this aity fmUcl^ 
pf genius. To fuch a performance Suckling could have 

brought^ 
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.broO^ the gaiety, but not the knowledge;. Drjillea 
«oidd have liupplied the Imonrledgey but iBot the gsdety; 

The verfes to* Dai^enant, whioh aie vigorouflf btf- 
1^^ and happily concluded^ eontaini ibnie hi&ts' of 
crideifm very juftiy eonceia^' and happiiy- exprdfisi. 
Cowley's critical abilities have not been fufficlentiy ob- 
ferved : the few decifi^Ms and MfAadfiB which' hk pftf« 
faces and his notes on the Davideis fupply, ili^eiv at that 
time acceflions to Engliflt- literature^ ai^' ihew fuch Ikill 
0& nufes our wifh for more exampleis;^ 

The lines from Jerfey are » very curious aod pleating 
fgpomiak of the familiar defobndttig m tihe buxleique. 

His two metrical^ diiquifitioAa/ir and ^p^mi^ Rieafoay 
iMe im mean fpecim^s of metaphyfied poetry. The 
ftakiBm^againfi knowledge pfoduee little coovidtiiMii fti 
tboft whweh are intended w e&iak the human faeull*jes, 
Reafeahasiids proper taAtaffigned if i dmt of j.uldgiiigy 
aoc ef tfangs nsveaied, but of the i^atky ot revekutipa. 
Jntfte wr£c&/ar &eafda is a ^^dStgc^ which Bbntky, ia 
the only Eng^iih verier which he is known to have 
^rittM> feems. to hav^ copied, tbough^ with the infe* 
fiMifff irfatn imitator^ 

The. holy Book lilcc ttieeigfith Iplitfrtf Jotif fliine^ 

With thoulaiid- lights of truth diyine. 
&) numberlefs the ftar&that to our eye 

It makes all but one galaxy : 
Yet Reafon muft affift too; for in iea^ 

So vafi and dangprou^ atdieftv 
O^ courfe by ftars zhtfm we caiwdt luMfft 

Without the coitopa* ted- beto^r. 

After this feys Bcntley : 

Who travels in religions jam, 
Truth mix'd with crrt>f , ctetfds wi* fay% 
With Whifton ^hdflg pfa Mi fbrt, 
In the wide ocean links or ilrays« 

Cowley 
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44 COWLEY. 

Cowley feems to have had, what Milton is believej 
to have wanted, the ikill to rate his own performances 
by their juft value, and has therefore clofed his Mif- 
oelianics with the verfes upon Craihaw, which appa^i 
reotly excel all that have gone before them, and ia 
.«^hich there are beauties which common authors may 
juftly think notoiil^ ^bove their attainment, but above- 
their ambkion. 

To the Mifcellantes fucceed thcAnacreontiques^ oir 
paraphr^ical cr^nilations of fome little poems, which 
pafs, however jtiftly, under the name of Anacreori^ 
Of thofe fongs dedicated to feftivity and gaiety, in 
which even the morMity is voluptuous, . and which 
teach nothing but the enjoyment of the prefent day, 
he has given rather a pleafing than a faithful reprefen- 
tation, having retained their fpriteUnefs, but loft their 
fimplicityi The AAacrepn * of Cowley, like the Homer 
of Pope, has admitted the decoration of fome nK)dem 
graces, by which be is undoubtedly more amiable to 

^ I have reafon td'thlnk diat Dt, Johnfon knew not that a cooit 
ylete tranflation of Anacreon, oth^rthaathe late one of Fawkes, who 
himfelf was ignorant of the fa^k* was extent in our language ; fucti a 
one, however, there is by Stanley, the author of ^* the Lives of the 
Philofopfaers, Svo.** 1654; remarkable in refpedtboth of its elegance 
wd concifenefs'/ of which qUdities the following, being the twenty •% 
^tb ode, may ferve as a fpeciixien : • ^' ' 

When my ifcnfe in .wine I fteep. 

All my cares are lulled afleep; 

Rich in thought^ I then deipife .v 

Craefus, and bisj-oy^ties ; 

WhiJ^ with iryjwincs I wreath nlc, 

And-fing all tKie world Seneath mej 

Others run ttf martial iiglita, • . - * ■ • 

I to Bacchus's delights; . . ^ . ^ - 

Fill the cup then, bpy, for I 

Drunk than dead'liad father lie.^ 

^ r ^ common 
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common riders, and perhaps, if they would honefUy 
declare their own perceptions, to far the greater part 
of thofe whom courtefy and ignorance are content to 
ftyle the Learned. 

- Thefe little pieces will be found more finiflied in 
their kind than any other of Cowley's works. The 
di&ion (hews nothing of the mould of time, and the 
fentiments are at no great diftance from our preient 
habitudes of thought. Real mirth muft be always na« 
tural, and nature is uniform. Men have been wife in 
very different modes ; but they have always laughed 
the fame way. 

Levity of thought naturally produced familiarity of 
language, and the. familiar part of language continues 
long the fame : the dialogue of comedy, when it is 
tranfcribed from popular manners and real life, is read 
from age to age with equal pleafure. The artifices of 
inverfion, by which the eftabliihed order of words is 
changed, or of innovation, by which new words or 
new meanings of words are introduced^ is pra£tifed, 
not by thofe who talk to be underftood> but by thofe 
who write to be admired. 

The Anacreomiques therefore of Cowley give now 
all the pleafure which they ever gave. If he was form- 
ed by nature for one kind of writmg more than for 
another, his power feems to have been greateft in the 
familiar and the feflive. 

• The next clafs of his poems is called The A^njsj of 
which it is not neceffary to feledt any particular pieces for 
praife or cenfure. They have all the fame beauties and 
faults, and nearly in the fame proportion. They are writ- 
ten with exuberance of wit, and with copiouihefs of 
learning j and it is truly affertcd by Sprat, that the pie- 
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fof^aMheiea^ is Q$»mi¥M^% furprifed ii^to fome iop 
pfcsvemsfit. iBwt j (Oflofider^fi as the vj^f^ k^ a Ipver, 110 
mail that has ever loved will inuch commoid them« 
ICheyare neithet <oourtly nor pathetick^ have neithei* 
gdUantrynorfonjintfis. His ptaifes ^re too f^r fought^ 
tnd too hype^bc^licflLly ^ith^r to exprdisdove, otto-exi^ 
etteit; evihry4lan2&d is'eiouded with darts alid flames^ 
With wounds and deaths with mingled fouls, ind with 
broken hearts* 

The principal ttrtJiSce by which The Mftrefs is filled 
^th conceits is very copioufly difpllyed by Addifom 
LoVe is by Cowley, as by other poets, expr^ed me-« 
taphoricdly by flame and fire 5 and that which is truci 
oif real fire is faid of love, or figurative fire, thefitmd 
Word in^the fame fentence retaining both fignificationsi 
Thus^ '^^ obferving the cold regard of his niiftrefs's 
•* eyes, and at the fame time their power of producing 
'^'love in him, he coiifidiers them as burning glafiTesI 
**ixiade of ice* Finding himfelf able to live in th<i 
.♦^-greateft extremities of lovfc, he concludes the torrid 
^^ zone to be habitable. Upon the dying of a tree, ott 
•^ which he had cut his loves, he obferves, that hia 
** .flames had burnt up -and withered the tree/* 

Thefe txmcdts Addifon calls mixed wit ; that is, 
1l4t ^htehec^Ms of thoughts true in one fenfe of the 
cxpreffion, and falfe in the other, Addiibn's repre- 
ftntatied is fuificiently indulgent. That confufion of 
Images-may ^entertain for a moment ; but being unna- 
tural, -it^foon grows wearifome. Cowley delighted in 
it, ^as-mueh «s 4f hehad invented it ; but, not^to men- 
♦ion-'thc-mieieatt, he might have found it fidl-^blown 
^tnie^m^aly* 'Thus fianhazaro : 

^ Afpi«B 
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rAfpice'^am trcHs aliAniiBBr Lcftia ooris, 

Uror, .& he» 1 09^0 «acffi^ aab igoo^liquat 
Sum Nilu$y iamquc .Mtun iiOAul ; -feftttfig^rflMmMi' 

One of the fev^te ihtobsigflais iof^*(h^ time oenfurcS 
Kim as having publiihed a book ofprofafte andhfiivicMS 
Ver/es^ Ftx>m jtiie :fifaacge of^oSfefiQBe6^^be eoilftant 
Jlonaur of his J3k, 'ivhieh Cimns to '^h^e been «mi- 
ASitfly vkraoua^ ^jKodifae/geascal ten^ymcy ^ his opk* 
fUQiis^ which idifootsr jnoirpsi^vtocc tif '^etigieo^ miiic 
jie&iMl Jiioi.; ^hut ihat thfijuccaCataion^of lalcivioufncls 
is Ui^aft^ the perafid iof itis i/w^rks jwill fidEcicatly 

Cowley's Mi/irefi^}s»iW> rpOWtt^f fdbidliDn 4 ^^ il|0 

^kys liound the head^ ibw comes not at the heart^'^ 

-Her*befaity aod :«bfcnce, Ihcf dcindnefe:and traehy, hai* 

difdain and iiiconfttooy^ {xcoduoe rno oartdSpcpiAcasc 

of emotion. His poo^ieal ' account of the virtues of" 

plants, and colours i>f Bfiw^fi, is not: porvfed with 

more fluggiih frigidity* The.txsiqKafititons:afe fuch as 

might have been written fior *penance :hy a hermit, of 

for hire by a philc^K^ical rhymer wh6 had only heard 

of another fex; for 'they turn the mind only on thxt 

writer, whom, withom thinking on a woman but as th« 

::Sii^G&'i^^3isudkyy»Gi&^ eftaem^aslesmied^and 

.tfiKapkimes defftfeas^tiafl3Dg,'iiliways4Mkniid^as ingem-' 

-^m&s todtdways.Goodemnias uonatuntL 

Tdie Ptodaftqne lOdes are<|iowito he confidered; »a 
fpecies 0i cpitipQfrtkm,' whichXIo^ey tfattAks I^ 
might have counted Jn . his Jift: t^the loft 4m>mlions of an* 
iiquity^ and which he h^Sr^^it-bdld (RmL vigorous iit« 
tempt to.w/^ev^* 

7 The purpofe with which he has paraphrafed zsl 
Olympick and Nemsean Ode, is by himfelf fuffici^ 

•9Uy 
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cntly explained. His endeavour was^ not to {htw pte^ 
eifely what Pindar /poke y but his manner offpeaktng. He 
Was theV^refore not at all reftrained to his expreffions^ 
nor much to his fentiments; nothing was required 
of him, but not to write as Pindar would not have 
,written4 

Of the Olympick Ode the beginning is, I think, 
.above the original in elegance, and the conclufion be- 
low it it in ftrength. The connedion is fupplied with 
great petfpicuity, and the thoughts, which to areader 
of lefs fkill feem thrown together by chance, are con- 
catenated without aay abruption* Though the Eng- 
lifti ode cannot be called a tranflation, it may be. very 
properly confulted as a cottutieittaty. 

The fpirit of Pindar is indeed not every, where . 
equally preferved. The following pretty lines are not 
fuch as his deep mouth was ufed to pour i 

Great Rhea's fon. 
If in, Olympus* top where thou 
Sitt'ft to behold thy facred fhow. 
If in Alpheus'filver flight,' ^ 

If in my v«rfe thou take delight, ' 
My verfe, great Rhea's fon, which Is 
Lofty as that, and fmooth as this, 

In the Nemeian ode the reader muft, in mere juftice 

to Pindar, obferye that whatever is faid oithe original 

new moon, her tender forehead xind her horns ^ is fuper- 

. added by his paraphraft, who has many other plays of 

words and fancy unfuitable to the original, as. 

The table, free for every gueft. 
No doubt will* tlice admit. 
And feaft more upon thee, than thou on it*' 
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He fometimes extends his author's thoughts with* 
out improving them. In the Olympio^iok an oath is 
mentioned in a fingle word, and Cowley fpends three 
lines in fwearing by the Cafialian Stream. We are told 
of Theraa's bounty^ with a hmt that he had enemies^ 
which Cowley thus enlarges in rhyming profe : ' 

But inrthk tbanklefs world the giver 
Is eaviedeven by the receiver ; 
^Tis now the cheap and frugal fiifhioit 
Rather to bide than own the obligatiofi) 
Nay, 'tis much worie than fo ; 
It now an artifice does gtow 
Wrongs and injuries to do> 
Left men fhould think vrt owe* 

It is hard to conceive that a man of the firil rank in 
learning and wit, when he was dealing out fuch minute 
morality in fucb feeble diftion^ could imagine^ eithtf: 
waking or dreambg^ that he imitated Pindar. 

In the following odes^ where Cowley choofes his 
own fubjefts^ he fometimes rifes to dignity truly PiU'^ ^ 
darick; and^ if fome deficiencies of language be 
forglteuy his ftrains aire fuch as thoie of the Thebaa 
bard, were to his contemporaries \ 

Begin the fong, and ftrike the Uring lyre : 
Lo how the years- to come, a namcrous and well*fit|ed . 

quire. 

All hand in hand do decently advance. 
And to myfong with fmoo£h and equal meafure dance; 

While the dance hfts, how long foe'er it be, . 
My muiick's voice fhati bear it cot^pany } 

Till all gentle notes be drown*d 

In the laft trumpet's dreadful found. 

After (uch enthufiafm^ who will not lament tp find 
thefoet conclude with lii^es like theie ! 

Voi. n. ^ E But 
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But ftop, my Mufe-r-^ 
Hold thy Pindaric Pegafus clofely in, 

Which does to rage begin — 
•-*Tis an unruly and a hard-mouthM horfc— 
'Twill no unfldlful touch endure, 
But flings writer and reader too that fits not fure. 

The feult of Cowley, and perhaps of all the writers 
of the metaphyfical race, is that of purfuing his 
thoughts to their laft ramifications, by which he lofcs 
*the grandeur of generality ; for of the greateft things 
the* parts are little ; what is little can be but pretty, 
and by claiming dignity becomes ridiculous. Thus all 
the power of defcription is deftroyed by a fcrupulous 
enumeration; and the force of metaphors is loft, when 
the mind by the mention of particulars is turned more 
upon the original than the fecondary fenfe, more upoti 
that from which the illuftration is drawn than that to 
which it is applied. 

Of this we have a very eminent example in the ode 
intituled The Mu/e, who goes to take the air in an in- 
tellectual chariot, to which he harnelfes Fancy and 
Judgement, Wit and lilloquence. Memory and Inven- 
tion : how he diftinguiilicd Wit from Fancy, or how 
Memory could properly tontribute to Motion, he has 
• ndt explained ; we are however content to fuppofe that 
" he could have juftified his own fidtion, and wifli to fee 
the Mufe begin her career ; but there is yet more to 
be done. - — . 

Let tlic poJlUion Nature mount, and let 
The coachman Art be fet ; 
And let the zxry footme;i^ running all befidc, 
Make a long roxv of goodly pride ; 
Figures, conceits, raptures, and fentences^ 
In a well-worded drefs, 

And 
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And innocent loves, and pleafant truths^ and uieful hes^ 
In all their gaudy liverUs, 

Every mind is now difgufted with this cumber of 
magnificence ; yet I caimot refufe myfelf the four next 
lines : 

Mount, glorious queen, thy travelling throne. 
And bid it to put on ; 
For long though cheeifiil is the way. 
And life alas allows but otie ill winter's day. 

In the fame ode^ celebrating the power of the Mufe, 
he gives her prefcience, or^ in poetical language^ the 
forefight of events hatching in futurity ; but having 
once an egg in his mind^ lie cannot forbear to ihew us 
that lie knows what an egg contains : 

Thou into the clofe nells of Time doft peep. 

And there with piercing eye 
Through the firm fhell and the thick white doft fpy 

Years to come a-forming lie, 
Clofe in their facred fecundine afleep. 

The fame thought is more generally, and therefore 
more poetically, exprefled by Caiimir, a writer, who 
has many of the beauties and faults of Cowley : 

Omnibus mundi Dominator horis 
Aptat uigendas per inane pennas. 
Pars adhuc nido latet, & Aituros 
Crefcit in annos. 

Cowley, whatever was his fubjeft, feems to have been 
carried, by a kind of deftiny, to the Jight and the fa- 
miliar, or to conceits which require flill more ignoble 
epithets, A Haughter in the Red Sea new dies the 
voaters name; and England, during the Civil War, 
was jflbian no more, nor to he named from white. It is 
furely by fome fafcination not eafily furmountcd, that 
. E 2 a wri- 
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n writer •pFofoffiog to redve tke 4tM0ft and iighejl wrk^ 
htg in verje, makes this addrels to Ihe neWyear z . 

Nay, ifthoulov^ft-ine, gentle year. 

Let iu>t fo mvich as love be thei'e. 

Vain fniitlefi love I mean ; for, gentle year^ 

Although I fear> 
There's of this caution little need» 

Yet, gentle year, take heed 

Hovir thou doft make 

Such a miftake ; 
Such love I mean alone 
As by thy cruel predeceilbrs has beeiv Ihewty ; 
For, though I have too much csnife tcvdoubt it, 
I'fiiin would try, for once, if lifecanllvewithomit. 

The reader of this will be mclined to cry out wkh 
Prior— 

Te Critics, fay. 
How pow to this was Tlniaf^sJbfU! . 

Even thofe who cannot perhaps find in the I^unian 
or Nemeean fongi what Antiquity has dlii|pofai them to 
€xpe6t^ will at leaft fee that they are ill repieCeotQl hjT 
fuch puny poetry; and ail will deterqiine that, if thi« 
be the old Thcban ftrain, it is not worthy of revival. 

To the difproportion and incongruity of Cowley's 
ftntiments muft be added the uncertsunty and loofenefs 
of his mcafures. He takes the liberty of ufing in any 
place a ^rfe of any length, from two fyllables to 
twelve. The verfes of Pindar have, as he obfetVes, 
very little harmony to a modern ear ; yet by examininj^ 
Ae fyllables we perceive them to be regular, and have 
reafon enough for fuppofing that the ancient audiences 
were delighted with the found. The imitator ought; 
therefore to have adopted what he found, and to have 
added' what was wanting; to have preferved a con* 
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Iboit return of the fame numbers, and to have fupplied 
finoothnets of tranfition and cbntiquity of thought. 

It is urged hj Dr. Sprat, that the irregularity ofnum^ 
hrs is tie very thing which makes thai kind effoefyfit 
for all moftmr offubje^ls. But he Ihouid have remem» 
bered, that what is fit for every thing can fit nothing 
welL The great pleafure of verfe arifes from the 
known meafure of the lines; and uniform Itrudure of 
the Qanzas, by which the voice is regulated, and the 
memory relieved. 

If the Pindaric ftyle be, what Cowley thinks it, the 
Ifigjhejl. and nobleji kind af writing in verfe^ it can be 
adapted only to high and noble ful^efts; and it will 
not be eafy to reconcile the poet with the critick, or 
to conceive how that can be the higheft kind of writ* 
ing in verfe^ which, according to Sprat^ is ehiefiy t^ 
he f referred for its near affinity to profe. 

This lax and l^wlefs veriifics^tion fb much concealed \ 
the deficiences of the barren, and flattered the lazinefs j 
of the idle, that it immediately overfprcad our books ; 
of poetry ; all the boys and girls caught the pleafing \ 
fiihion, and they that could do nothing elfe could \ 
write like Pindar. The rights of antiquity were in* 
vaded, and diforder tried to break into the Latin : a 
poem on the Sheldonian Theatre, in which all kinds 
of verie are ihaken together, is unhappily inferred in 
the Mufa Anglicans. Pindarifm prevailed above half 
a century ; but at laft died gradually away^ and other 
imitations fupply its place. 

The Pindariquc Odes have fo long enjoyed the 
higheft degree of poetical reputation, that I am 
not willing to difmifs them with unabated cenfure; 
and furely though the mode of^their compofirion be er- 

£ 3. roneous^ 
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roneous, yet many parts deferve at leaft that admira- 
tion which is due to great comprehenfion of know- 
ledge, and gfeat fertility of fancy. The thoughts 
are often new, and often ftriking ; but the greatnefs of 
one part is difgraced by the littlenefs of another ; and 
total negligence of language gives the nobleft concep- 
tions the appearance of a fabric auguft in the plan^ 
but mean in the materials. Yet furely thofe verfes are 
not without a juft claim to praife ; of which it may be 
faid with truth; that no man but Cpwley could have 
written them. 

The Davideis now remains to be confidered ; a poem 
which the author defigned to have extended to twelve 
books, merely, as he makes no fcruple of declaring, 
becaufe the JEneid had that number; but he had lei- 
fure or perfeverance only to write the third part. 
Epick poem$ have been left unfiniflied by Virgil, Sta- 
tins, Spenfer, and Cowley. That we have not the 
whole Davideis is, however, not much to be re- 
gretted ; for in this undertaking Cowley is, tacitly at 
leaft, confeffed to have mifcarried. There are not 
many examples of fo great a work, produced by an 
author generally read, and generally praifed, that has 
crept through a century with fo little regard* What- 
ever is faid of Cowley, is meant of his other works. 
Of the Davideis no mention is made ; it never appears 
iQ books, nor emerges in converfation.- By the Spec- 
iator it has once been qUoted, by Rymer it has once 
"bpen praifed, and by Dryden^ in " Mac Flecknoe,*' it 
h^s once been imitated ; nor do I recoUeft much Qther 
notice from its publication till now^ in the whole fuc- 
f fflion of Englifh literature. 

Of 
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Of this filence and negled, if the reafon be in- 
quired^ it will be found partly in the choice of the 
fubjedl:, and partly in the performance of the work. 

Sacred Hiftory has been always read with fubmiffivc 
reverence, and an imagination over-awed and con- 
trolled. We have been ac«uftomed to acquiefce in 
the nakednefs and fimplicity of the authentic narrative, 
and to repofe on its veracity with fuch humble confi- 
dence, as fupprefles curiofity. We go with the hif- 
torian as he goes, and flop with him when he flops. 
All amplification is frivolous and vain ; all addition to 
that which is already fufficient for the purpofes of re- 
ligion, feems not only ufelefs, but in fome degree pro- 
fane. 

Such events as were produced by the vifible inter- 
pofition of Divine Power are above the power of hu- 
man genius to dignify. The miracle of Creation, 
however it may teem with images, is beft defcribed 
with little diffufion of language : He /pake the word^ 
and tbrf were made. f 

We are told that Saul wa^ troubled with an evilfpirit ; 
from this Cowley takes an opportunity of defcribing 
hell, and telling the hiftory of Lucifer, who was, he 
fays. 

Once general of a gilded hoft of fprites, 

Like Hcfpcr leading forth the fpanglcd nights ; 

But down likp lightning, which him ftruck, became. 

And roar'd at his firft plunge into the flame. 

Lucifer makes a fpeech to the inferior agents of 
mifchief, in which there is fomething of heathenifm, 
and therefore of impropriety ; and, to give efficacy to 
Jxis words, concludes by laihing his breafi with bis long 

£ 4 taiU 
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tail. Envy, after a paufe,. fteps out, aad amQ^ig 
other declarations of her zeal uttecs thefe lines^ 

Do thou but threat^ loud ftorsxis: ihall maks regl;» 
And thunder echo to the trembling iky. 
Whilft raging fcas fwcU to fo bold an height^. 
As fhall the firc^s proud element afFright. 
Th* old drudging Sun, from his long- beaten way. 
Shall at thy voice ftart, and milguixte the day. 
The jocund orbs ihall ^reak theixf me^ur'd pace. 
And ftubborn poles chango tbsir allotxcdf placsoi. 
Heaven's gilded troo^ (hall flatter hero and thsrr^,. 
Leaving their boafting fongs tun'd to.a fphore: 

Every reader feeb hioaielf weaay wich this vfekfis 
talk of an allegorical Being. 

It is not only when the events are confefledly mira-^ 
culctois, that fancy and fiftion lofe their effe^: ihe 
whole fyftem of life, while the Theocracy was yet %\^ 
fible, has an appearance io difierent from all other 
fcenes of human aftion, that the reader of the Sacred 
yolume habitually coniiders it as the peculiar nxxle oi 
exiftence of a diftinft fpecies of mankind, that Kved 
and a£ted with manners uncommunicable ; fo that k is 
difficult even for imagination to place us in the ftate of 
theip whofe ftory is related^ and by confeqiience rfieir 
joys and griefs are not eafily adopted, nor can the at- 
tention be often interefted in any thing that befsdls them. 

To the fubjed thus originally indifpofed to* the 
reception of poetical embelliflimcnts, tht write? 
brought little that could reconcile impatience,, or at* 
trad curiofity. Nothing can be more difgufting than 
a narrative fpangled with conceits, and conceits are aU.^ 
that the Davideis fupplies. 

One of the great fources of poeticaldelight i^de(crip« 
f }on, or the power of prefcnting pictures to the mind. 

Cowley 
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Covley give&> la^vmces iail«^ ef. images, and ihews 
vol vdia&twjf be fup{K>fed co^havQ been feet^ but ivftdt 
thoughts the fight might have fuggefted. Wbot Vi£« 
gil defctibes the flone which Turiius lifted againft 
.£neas^ be fixes the atteotkuaoa its bulk and weight : 

Sax^om. circumif icit ingens^ 
Saxum antiquum, ingens» campo quod forte jacebat 
Limes agro pofitus, litem ut difceitieret arvis. 

Cowley {ays of the ffone witR which Cain flew hi^ 
brother, 

1 faw him fling the ftone, as if he meant 
Atoncehis murther and his monttmenti 

Of the fword taken from Goliahj^ he fays» 

A fwosd iagceatp that it was only fit 

To cut off his great head that came with it. 

Other poets defcribe death byfbme of its common 
»p6araiice&;: Coisdey: fiqcs, wjtb z learned allufion to 
iepulchral lamps real or fabulous 

'Twixt hisrai^ ribs deep picrcM the- furious blade. 
And open'd wide thofe fecnet vcflets where 
Life's light goes out, when fiiil they let in air* 

But he has allufions vulgar as well as learned. In at 
vifionary fuccei&oa of kings : 

Joas at firft does bright and glorious ihow. 
In life's frefh morn his fame does early crow, 

Defcribing an undifciplined. army^ after having (aid 
with elegance^ 

llis forces (eemM no army, but a crowd 
Heartiest unarm'd, diforderly, an^ loud. 

Jut gives them a fit of the aguet 

The 
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The allufions however are not always to vulgar 
things : he offends by exaggeration as much as by di- 
minution : 

The king was placed alone, and o'er his head 

A well-wrought heaven of iilk and gold was fpread. 

Whatever he writes is always polluted with fome 
conceit : 

Where the fun's fruitful beams give metals birth| 
Where he the growth of £|tal gold does fee. 
Gold, which alone more influence has than he. 

In one paflkge he itarts a fudden qv^eftion^ to the 
confuiion of philofophy : 

Ye learned heads, whom ivy garlands grapc^ 
Why does that twining plant the dak embrace } 
The oak, for courtihip moft of all unfit. 
And rough as are the winds that fight with it* 

His expreffions have fometimes a degree of meanness 
that (urpafles expefta^ion : 

l^ay, gentle guefts, he cries, fince now. y9\;i'rc in. 
The flory of your gallant friend begin. 

In a fimile defcriptive of the Morning : 

As Simmering ftars juft at th' approach of day, 
Cafhier'd by troops, at laft drop all away. 

The drefs of Gabriel delerves attention : 

He took for fkin a cloud moft fpft and bright^ 
TI\at c*cr the midday ,fun picrc'd through with light, 
Upon his cheeks a lively blufh he fpread, 
Wafli'd from the mormng beauties dccpcft red; 
An harmlefs flattering meteor fiione for hair, 
And fell adown his fhoulders with loofe care } 
He cuts out a lilk mantle from the ikes. 
Where the moft fprightly azure pleas'd the eyes ; 

This 
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This he with ftarry vapours fprinkles all. 
Took in their prime ere. they grow ripe and fall; 
Of a new rainbow ere it fret or fade. 
The choiceft piece cut out, a fcarfe is made. 

This is a juft fpecimen of Cowley's imagery : what 
might in general expreffions be great and forcible, he 
weakens and makes ridiculous by branching it into 
fmall parts. That Gabriel was invefted with the fofteft 
or brighteft colours of the Iky, we might have been 
told, and been difmifTed to improve the idea in ouc 
difTerent proportions of conception ; but Cowley could 
not let us go till he had related where Gabriel got firft 
his fkin, and then his mantle, then his lace, and then 
his fcarfe, and related it in the terms of the mercer 
and taylon 

Sometimes he indulges himfelf in a digrellion, always 
conceived with his natural exuberance, and commonly, • 
eren where it is not long, continued till it is tedious : 

1* th' library a few choice authors ftoo3," 

Yet *twas well ftorM ; for that fmall flora ieas good; 

Writing, man's fpiritual phytic, was not then 

Itfelf, as now, grown a difeaie of men. * 

Learning (young virgin) but few fuitors knew ; 

The common proftitutc Ihe lately grew, * 

And with the fpurious brood loads now the prels ; 

Laborious efFefts of idlenefs. 

As the Davideis affords only four books, though in- 
tended to confift of twelve, there is no opportunity for 
fuch criticifins as Epick poems commonly fupply* The 
plan of the whole work is very imperfeftly fliew^n by 
the third part. The duration of an unfinifhed a£tion 
cannot be known. Of charaftcrs either not yet intro- 
duced^ or fhcwn but upon few occafions, the full ex- 
tent 
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tent and the nice difcriminAtions canhotr be afcertalned* 
The fable i^ plainly implex,, fijnned rather frpm the 
OdylTey than the Iliad; and^ maay actifi<ie3« of! di- 
verfification aoe eoi^loyed^ with the ibiU q£ aimaa ac« 
qjiamted with the beft modds. The paft i3 cecaUoctby 
narxatiQa^ and the future anticipated Bjf viiioA i but h^ 
hgs been fo laArifh of his poetical' art^ that it h difficult 
ta imagine how he could fill eight books more witbcmc 
pradtiiing ag^in the (kme modes, of difpofing hi& mat* 
ter ;. and perbips the perceptioa of this growing in* 
cumbrance inclined him. to flop^ By this abruption^ 
pjollerity loft mote inftm^Uon thaa doLight. If the 
continuatioa oi the Davideis can be mifled,, it is for 
the learning that had been diflfuied aver it^ and the 
notes in which it had been explamed. 

Had nothifi chflraAersibeea depraved like eVery other 
part by impropec decoratims^^they would have deierved 
uncommon praifa He gives Saiul both the body and 
mind of a hero : 

His way onc^ ehoft,. to forward tbroft evtQight» 
Nor curn'd afide for danger or delight. 

And the different beauties of the lofty Merah and the 
gentle Mchol are very juftly conceived and ftrongly 
painted* 

Rymer has declared the Davideis fuperior to the 
JerufalemofTafo, "which/' fays he, « the poet^ with 
" all his care, has not totally purged from pedantry.** 
If by pedantry is meanf that minute knowledge 
which is derived from particular fciences and Ihidies, 
in oppofition to the general notions fupplied by a wide 
furvey of life and nature, Cowley certainly errs, hy 
introducing pedantry far more frequently than Taflb. 
I know not, indeed, why they fliould be compared ; 
3 fof 
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fcr the Tcfanbkncc of Cowle/s work to Taflb^s is orily 
that they both exhibit the agency of celcftial and in- 
fernal li>irits, in which however they differ widely ; 
for Cowley fuppofes them oommcmly to operate upon 
the mind by fufggeftton ; Taffo reprcfents them as pro- 
laottag Off obftru&ing .events by external qgency. 

Of pfttticuktr paflages that can be properly com* 
pared, I remend)er only thedcibription.of Heaven, in 
vrhich the .different manner of the two writers is fuffi- 
riently difoemible. Cowley's is fcarcely description, 
4inlefs it be ppffible to defcribe by negat^es ; for he 
tells ais JOnAy what there is not in heaven, Taffo eiv- 
ileavours to ^prefent the ^kndours and pleafunos of 
the r^ons jc£ happinefs. Taflo aifoidrs images, ^$sA 
Cowley fentixnents. It happens, howewr, that Taiflb'a 
defcription affi>rds fome reafim for Rymer's cenfur e« 
He fays of the Supreme Being, 

Ha fbtto i piedi e fato e h natura 
MkiKhri bwnili, e'l inoto, e ch'il mifunL 

The fecond Ibe has in it more of pedantry than per-* 
haps can be found in any other ftanza of the poem. 

In the perufal of die Davideis, as of all Cowley's 
worics, we find wit and learning unpmfitably fquanr 
deitd^ Attention has no relief; the affeftions arc ne- 
ver moved; we are fometimes furprifed, but never 
deliglfted, and find much to admire, but little to ap- 
prove. Still however it is the work of Cowley, of a 
mind capacious by nature, and repleniihed by ftudy«r 

In the general review of Copley's poetry it will be 
found, that he wrote with abundant fertility, but ne- 
gligent or unlkilful feleftion; with much thought; 
but with litde imagery ; that he is never pathetick, 

and 
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aod ntcly fublitne, but always either ingenious or 
learned^ either acute or profound.^ 
It is fiud by Denham in his elegy. 

To him no author was unknown ; 
Yet what he writ was all his own. 

This wide polition requires lefs limitation^ when it is 
affirmed of Cowley, than perhaps of any other poet — 
He read much, and yet borrowed little. 

His charafter of writing was indeed not his own : 
Jie unhappily adopted that which was predominant. 
He faw a certain way to prefent praife, and not fuffi* 
ciently enquiring by what means the ancients have con- 
tinued to delight through all the changes of human 
manners, he contented himfelf with a deciduous laurel, 
of which the verdure in its fpring was bright and gay, 
but which time has been continually ftealing from his 
brows. 

He was in his own time confidered as of unrivalled 
excellence. Clarendon reprefents him as having taken 
a flight beyond all that went before him ; and Milton 
is faid to have declared, that the three greateft Englilh 
poets were Spenfer, Shakfpeare, and Cowley. 

His manner he had in common with others : but 
his fentiments were his own. Upon every fubjedk he 
thought for himfelf; and fuch was his copioufnefs of 
knowledge, that fomething at once remote and appli- 
cable rulhed into his mind ; yetut is not likely that he 
always rejefted a commodious idea merely becaufe ano- 
ther had ufed it : his known wealth was fo great, that 
he might have borrowed without lofs of credit. 

In his elegy on Sir Henry Wotton, the laft lines have 
fuch refemblance to the noble epigram of Grotius upon 
the death of Scaliger, that I cannot but think them 

copied 
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capled firom it^ though they are copied by lab fervile 
hand. 

One paflage in his Mijirefs is fb apparently borrowed 
friHn Donne^ that he probably would not have written 
it, had it not mingled with his own thoughts^ lb as 
that he did not perceive himfelf taking it from another. 

Akhough I think thou never found wilt be^ 

Yet I'm rcfolvM to fearch for thee j 

The fearch itfelf rewards the pains. 
So, though the chymic his great fecret mifs^ 
(For neither it in Art nor Nature is) 

Yet things well worth his toil he gains : 

And does his charge and labour pay 
With good unfought experiments bythe way^ 

CoWtEt^ 

Some that have deeper diggM Love's mine than I, 
Say» where his centric happinefs doth lie : 

I have lovMy and got, and told ; 
But Ihould I love, get, tell, till I were old, 
I ihould not find that hidden myftery ; 

Oh» 'tis impofture all ; 
And as no chymic yet th' elixir got« /-^ 

But glorifies his pregnant pot» 

If by the way to him befal 
Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal, 

So lovers dream a rich and long delighti 

But get a winter^feefning fummer's nighty 

Jonfon and Donne, as Dr. Hurd remarks^ were then 
in the higheft efieem* 

It is related by Clarendon, that Cowley always ac- 
knowledges his obligation to the learning and induftry 
of Jpnfon; but I have found no traces of Jonibn in his 
works : to emulate Donne, appears to have been his pur- 
pofe; and from Donne he may have learned that famili- 
arity with religious images, and that light allufion to 
4 facred 
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frequently ofiended ; and which would not be bomin'tfae 
preTeiit-agt^ when devettoD, perhaps not ttort femnt^ 
is more lielieate. 

Haring produced one paflage taken by Cowley from 
Donse^ 1 w31 j^eeompeBTe hhn by another ^i^icH 
Milton feems to have ibonraiived f oom binu He fays 
of Goliah^ 

His fprar^ the trunk was of a lof^ tree. 

Which Nature meatttibme tall fhip's niaft ihould be. 

Milton of Satan; 

His fpear, to equal which the tsdleft pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be themaft 
Offome great admiral, were bat a wand, 
JHewtilkMwith, 

His didtion was inliis own time cenfured asiiegligent. 
He feems not to hare known, or not to luiv« jconfidered 
that words being arbicuy mult owe their |>ower to af- 
fociation, and have the influence, and that only, which 
cuftom has given them. Language is die drefs of 
thought: and as the nobleft mien, or moft graceful ac- 
tion, would be degraded and obfcured by a. garb appro* 
priatod to the grofs employments of rufticks or me« 
chinicks ; (p the moil heroick fejttimeots will k>fe their 
efficacy, and the moil fplendid ideas drop their magnifi- 
cence, if they are conveyed by words ufed commonly 
upon low and trivial occaiions, debafed by vulgar 
mouths, and contaminated by inelegant applica^ 
tions. 

Truth indeed is always truth, and reafon is always 
reafon; they have an intriniick and unalterable value^ 
And cgnititwte that intelleftual gold which defies de- 
finition: 
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Itniftton: but gokbmay be fo concealed in bafer biita 
keri that only a chymift can recover it; fenfe may be fo 
iiidden Ui uAitfined und plebeiah words^ that Hone but 
vphilpfephers can diftinguiih it; and both may be fo 
buried in impurities^ as not to pay the coft ef their ex*- 

iraAiaflu 

The di6tion> being the vehicle bf the thoughts, firft 
prefents itfelf to the intelleftual eye : and if the firft ap- 
Jpearance oifends^ a further knowledge is not often 
fought. Whatever profefles to benefit by pleailng^ 
inuft ple^fe at once, ^he pleafures bi the niind im^ 
ply fomethihg fudden and Uhexpe^ed; thlt which i 
dcvtfet muft always furprife* What is perceivi^ 
by flow degrees may gratify us with confciournels 
of uUprovement^ but will pever ftrike with th^ fenfi^ 
vf plealur^ 

Of all this, Coi^ley appears t6 iiave teen withoui! 
knowledge, or without care. He makes no feieftioh 
ctf woftis, nor feeks any neatijefs of j^lif afe : he has ho 
^leganois eithiftr Mcky or elaborate; as his aiideavbuM 
were rather to imprefs fenterices upoii thS lihilfef ftaricf- 
ing than images bn th6 fan&y^ h& has feW epitheti, &nd 
Ifhofe fcattefed Without peculiar propriety of nice idap- 
fation* It feems to follow from the neceffity of the fub- 
jeft, rather than the care of the writer, thdt thft di£tioh 
of his heroick poem is lefs finiiliar than that of his 
flighted writings^ He has given not the fame ilum-^ 
b^rs, but the fame diftion, to the gentle Anacfeon and 
the tempeftuous Pindah 

His verfificatidn feems to haVe had Veiy little oi his 

care; and if what b^ thinks be true, that his nlimberli 

are unmufiCal only when they are ill read, the art of 

jreadiog iliem is at prefent loil; for they are eemmonly 

V«i» tl F harill 
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jbarfli to niodeth ears^ He has indeed matty iibbte 
lines, fach as the fceUc care of Waller never cotild pro- 
duce. The bulk of his thoughts (bixietimes iwellett 
liis verfe to une±peAed and inevitable grtodeur; btit 
bis excellence of this kind is merely fortuitous : He 
finks t^illingly down to his general cafeleflk^fs, ai^ 
avoids with very little care either meanfteft or af- 
^ ferity. 

His contraftions are often rugged and barfh : 

One flings a mountain, and its rivers too 
Tom up with*t. 

His rhymes ard very often made by pronofiftSL pf par- 
ticles, or the like unimportant words, which diiappoint 
rfie ear, and deftroy the energy of the line. .^ 

His combination of different meafures is feme- 
times diflboate and unplealing; he joins verfes to- 
gether, of whibh the former does not flidfreafity i&ta 
the latter^ 

The words ^ and did, ^hich fo much d^rade in 
prefent eftimation the line that admits them, were in 
the timo of Cowley little cenfured- o^ avoided; ho^ 
eften he ufed them, and with how bad an eSed, at kftft 
to our ears, will appear by a paflage,. in which eveiy 
reader will lament to fee juft and noble thotightf de- 
frauded of their praife by inelegance of language :, , 

Where honour or where confcience does not bliiid/^-r^ 

No other law Ihall ftiackle me ; . , ^" 

Slave to myfelf f ne'er will ^ ; 
^or iludl my future aftions be confin'd 

By my own prefent mind. 
tVho by refolves and vows engagM Joa ftand 

For days, that yet belong to fate, 
JOoes like an unthrift mortgage his* eftate. 
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The bowman of the' doiftcr fo, 
All tlliat he Joes receive does always owe. 
And ftill as Tiihe coiilcs In^ it goes iwaj; 

Not to enjt)y, biit debts to pay ! 
Unhappy llave, aiici pupil to i bell I 
Which his hot^rs' work as well as hqurs Joes tell: 
Uiihappy till tlie laft, the kind rclea^ng knell. 

His heroick lines are often formed df mbnofyllaJDleS ; 
™t yet they are fQiiietimes fweet and fonoroiis. 
He fays of the Meffiahi 

jElound the wJiole. earth his .dreaded nanic fhall found, 
^nd reach to worlds thai muft not yet befgund^ 

In another place, bf David, 

Yet bid him go fecurely, when he fends ; 
*Tis Saul that is his/be^ and we hts friends. 
The man who has his God, no aid can lad ; 
And we who bid him go^ will bring him bach* 

Yet amidft his negligence he fbmetimes attempted 
an improved and fciemifick verfification ; of which 
it will be bdft to give his own account fubjoined to 
this line. 

Nor can the glory contain itfelf in th' endlefs fpace. 

** I am forry that it is neceffary to admonifh the moft 
*^ part of readers, that it is not by negligence that this 
**' vcrfe is fo loofe, long, and, as iswere, vaft; it is to 
*' paint in the number the nature of the thing which it 
*^ defcribes, which I would have obfcrved in divert 
'* other places of this poem, that elfe will pafs for very 
*^ carlefs verfes : as before, ^ 

Andwer^rumthe neighboring jfidds with violent courfe. 

Fa "In 
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^' Iq the focond book ; 

Down a precifieedfip^ dMH he Caftt thm alL^ 
'* —And, 

AndfiU a^dovm hisjhoulders with ho/e cari^ 
"Inthethini, 

Brofs nvas his helmet ^ his hoots bra/s^ smJ o V 
His breqft a thick plate of Jlrong brafs he wore. 

'* In the fourth. 

Like fome fair plne^o*ir4ooking allth* ignobUr wood. 
" And, 

Some from the rocks cajl themfehes down headlong. 

^' And many more : but it is enough to inftance in a few. 
" The thing is, that the difpofition of Wofds and num- 
" bers Ihould be fuch, as thlt, out of the order and found 
** of them, the things themfelves may be reprefented. 
*' This the Greeks were not fo accurate as to bind them- 
^' felves to; neither have our Englilh poets obferved it, 
^* for aught I can find. The Latins (qui mufas colunt 
^^ feveriares) fometimes did it, and their prince, Virgil, 
^' always : in whom the exaniples are innumerable, and 
*^ taken notice of by all judicious men, fo that it is fupef- 
** fluous to collea them/' 

I know not whether he has^ in many of thefe mftances, 
attained the reprefentation or refemblance that he pur* 
pofes« Verfe can imitate only found and motion. A 
boundlifs verfe, a headlong verfe, and a verfe of brafs or 
of Jlrortg brafs J feem to comprife very incoi^ruous 
»nd unfociable ideas* What there is peculiar in 
the found of the line exprefSng loofi carCf I cannot dif. 
cover; nprwhy diQpinc is laller in an Alexandrine than 
in ten fyllables. 

Bur. 
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But^' not to defraud him of his due praife^ he has 
given one example of repiefentative verfificationi 
which perhaps no other Englilh line can equal : 

Begin, be boldf and venture to be wife. 

He who defers this work from day to day. 

Does on a river^s bank expefting ftay 

Till the whole ftream that ftopp'd him fhall be gone, 

fFbicb ruttSf and as U rtms^ fir everjhall run m. 

Cowley was^ I believe^ the firft poet that mingled 
Alexandrines at pleafure with the conunon heroick of 
ten fyllables, and from him Dryd^en borrowed the prac* 
tice, whether ornamental or licentious. He confidered 
the Verfeoftfwelve fyllables as elevated and majeftick^ 
and haS therefore, deviated into that meafure when he 
iuppofes the voice heard of the Supreme Being. 

The Author of the Davldeis is commended by Drydeq 
for having written it in couplets^ becaufe he difcovered 
that any ftaiT was too lyrical for an heroick poem; 
but this feems to have been known before by Maf 
and Sandys, the tranflators of the Pharfalia and th^ 
Metamorphofes, 

In the Davideis are fome hemlftlchs, or verfes left im« 
perfed by the author^ in imitation of Virgil, whom he 
fuppofes not to have intended to complete them : that 
. this opinion is erroneous, may be probably coifcluded, 
becaufe this truncation is imitated hy no fubfequent 
Roman poet; becaufe Virgil himfelf filled up one bro* 
ken line in the heat of recitation; becaufe in one the ' 
ienfe is now unfiniihed ; and becaufe all that can be done 
by a broken verie, a line interfered by a cafura and a 
. full flop will equally effeft. 

Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no ufe, and per- 
haps did not at firft think them allowable; but he ap* 

F3 peaw 
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pegrs afbtwards (o bave chained his mind, for im the 
verfes on th« governn^ent of Cromwell hi; inicrts them 
liberally with great happincfo* 

After fo'tnuch criticilhi op his Poems, the Eflays 
which accompany them muft not be forgotten. 'What 
is faid by Sprat of his converfation, that "no man could 
draw from it any fufpicion of his excellence in poetr}'^ 
m^y be applied to theie compofitions. No author ever 
kept his verfe and his proie at a greater distance from 
each other» His thoughts are natural, and his ilyle has 
a fmooth and placid equability, wh^ch has never yet 
obtained its due commendation. Nothing is far-ibughtj 
or hard-laboured; but all is eafy without feeblenefs^ 
and familiar without grofsnefs* 

It has been obferved by Felton, in his Eflay on tho 
Clailicks, that Cowley was beloved by every Mufe that 
he courted ; and that he has rivaled the Ancients in every 
kind of poetry but tragedy. 

It may be affirmed, without any enconiiaftick fervour^ 
that iie brought to his poetick labours a mind replete with 
learning, and that his pages are embellillied with all the 
ornaments which books could fupply; that he was the 
firft who imparted to Engliih numbers the enthufiafm of 
the greater ode, and the gaiety of the lefs; that he was 
equally qualified for fpritely failles, and for lofty flights i 
that he was among thofe who freed tranflation from fer--. 
vility, and, inftead of following his author at a diflance, 
walked by his fide; and that if he left verfification yet 
improvable, he left iikewife from time to time fuch 
fpecimens of excellence as ppablcd fucceeding poets t(| 
improve it. 
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OF Sir JOHN DENH AM very little is known 
bijt what is related of him by Wood, or by 
Jiimfelf. 

He wasbgrn at Publin in 1615; ^^e only fim of Sir 
Jdhn I^nhaniy of Little Hojfely in Eflex, then chief 
baron of the Exchequer in Ireland *, and of Eleanor, 
^ayghter of Sir Gfarret More baron of MeUef6ht. 

T^wo years afterwards, his father, being made one of 
the barons of the Exchequer in England, brought 
him away from his native country, and educated him 
in London* 

In 1 63 1 he was fent to Oxford, where he was confi- 
dered ** as a dreaming young man, given more to dice 
** and cards than ftydy;*' and therefore gave no progi 
nofticksofhis future eminence; nor was fyfpedfced to 
concesil, under iluggiihnefs and laxity, a genius bom to 
improve the literature of his country, 

♦ In Du^4ale*s Orig, Jur, the name of John Denham occurs, a 
puifne Baron of the Exchequer at Wcftminfter, conftitut'cd 15 Jic. 
A,D. 1617,- before which time, as ViTood relates, he had been 
proDK>ted to the oiiice of Chief Baron of the Irifh Exchequer* 
There arc fundry of hiB arguments m *« poke's Reports/* 

F4 When 
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When he was^ three years afterwards^ femoved t« 
Lincoln's Inn^ he profeoited the common law with f jf> 
ilcieot appea|4nce of application; yet did not lofehh 
propenfity to cards aodHkef but was ytfj ejf^ plim* 
dered by gamefters, 

P(ung ilverely reproved for this folly, he proMfe^i 
ynd perhaps believed, himfelf reclaimed; and to teftify 
tte (incericy of his repent^ce^ wrote and publifhed ^^^xx 
'^ J^fifey upon Gktnjing^'*- 

fie feems to have divided his ft^ies between law and 
poetry; for, in 1636, he tranilated the iecond book o| 
the i^neid. 

Two years after, his father died; and then, notwith* 
ftanding his i^efolutioos and profeflion^ he returned 
again to the vice gf gaming, a^ \qJX feyeral thoiJ(fan4 
pounds that had beep left hinu 

In 1 63 1, he publifhed " The Sophy.** This feeras. 
to have given him his firft hold of the publick atten- 
tion; for Waller remarked, ^* that he broke out like th^ 
** Irilh rebellion threefcore thoufand ftrong when no- 
** body was aware, or in the leaft {ufpcfted it:*' an ob- 
feryation which could have had no propriety, had hia 
poetical abilities been known before* 

He was after that pricked fbr fherifF of Surrey, 
and made governor of Farnham Caftle fbr the king; 
but he foon refigned that charge, and retreated to 
Oxford, where, in 1643, he publiftied *^ Cooper*^ 
i^ HiU/^ ♦ ^ 

-i^is poem had fuch reputation as to excite the com« 
mon ai^jnce by which envy degrades excellence. A rc-^ 
port was fpread, that the performance was not his own^ 
but t|iat he h?id bought it of a vicar (px forty pounds* 
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The fime attempt w»s made to rob Add^n of his 
Cato^ and pope of liis Eflay on Criticifm ^. 

In 1647, the dtftrefles of the royal family required 
him to engage in more dangerous employments. He 
was entrufied by the queen with a meflage to the king; 
and, l^y whatever means, fo far foftened the ferocity of 
Hugh Peters, that by his mterceffion, admiffion was 
procured. Of the king's condefbenfion he has given 
an account in the dedication of his works. 

He was afterwards employed intrarrying on the kln^s 
cofrefjpondence; and, ^s he fays, difcharged this pfBce 
with great fafety to the royalifts : and being accidentally 
difcdvered by the advcrfe party's knowledge of Mr, 
Cowley's hgnd, he efcap^ happily both for himfelf and 
his friends. 

He was yet engaged In a greater undertaking. In 
April 1648, he conveyed James the duke of Yprk from 
London into France, and delivered him there to the 
Queen and prince of Wales. This year he publiihed 
his^tn^nflation of ** Cato Major." 

He new refided in France, as one of the followers of 
the exiled king; and, to divert the melancholy of 
their condition, was fometifnes enjoined by his mailer 
to write occafional verfes; one prwhiQh amufements 
was pjt>bably his ode or fong upon the Embaffy to 
Poland, by which he and lord Crofts procured a con- 
tribution of ten thoufand pounds from the Scqtch, 
that wandered over that kingdom. Poland was at 
that time very much frequei^ted by itinerant 
traders, who, in a country of very little commerce 
and of great extent, where every man refided on his 
own eftate, contributed very niuch to the accommodar 

. _ f Apd Swift of hla « Tak of s^ Tub.** 

tion 
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tiop fif lilp, by 1armgi#g ?o PYitffi^i fipufptho^ 
littlo necef&ries liv^id) \t }y|s very incjopy^ient (9 
If aq]:^ ;a4d yery traubjefpoie to fbtch. I have font^prly 
i:e^^ W^^^Ht inifgh r^edfon, pf the miiltiq^de of 
Scptphmcn th^ trayellsd )vith their wares in Poland; 
an4 thaj: their numbers were not A?^? ^^^ fucoef^ of 
tlfis i^Qt^tion giyc§ /jjfi^cient eyidpnc^. 

Abpvjt fhis time^ what eftjte the ^a^ fmd tl^e gap^-i 
iters had left him ^^ j6^4? ^Y ^f^^r P^ t^^ P¥^\^^^ i 
^0,4 l^toP? ^ ^^j?? ^? returned to England^ hf 3{r9S 
cptertajni^fl by the earl pf Pembroke* 

Pf fhe jjtexjt ye^rs .of his Jife flyprg is no acpQupt, 
JiX th^ ][Uftoratioa he obtaine4» that .vrhich p^^ny 
ifiiiTed^ the reward of his loyalty ; being made f^r^ 
veyor of the king's buildings *, and dignified ,with t^e 
oiider of tlxe 5fth. H? f??^s now to \^^ |^?F?^^ 
fpme attention to money ; fqr W!oQd i^ys^ diat hp gpn 
by )iis place feyen thpufand pounds. 

After the Kefloration he wrote thjp poem q^ ^ru^ 
dence and Juftice^ aod perhapf fame of his other 
pieces : ^d as he ^ppe^^js, whenever any f^rio\is quef* 
iion comes before 'him, to have bceii a man of piety^ 
be confecrated his poetic^ powers fio .religion, ^d 
^ade a metrical veriion of the pfalm^ of David, la, 
this attempt he hf s. ffiiled ; ^ut, in (gpred poetry wbQ 
has iucceeded ? 

It might be hoped tbtf xhfi faviOtur of Jbis jxiafter .and 
efteem of the publick would now make him happy. 
Bvit human felicity is ihort and uncertain ; a fecon4 

* In .the room jof ifiigo |ancs. ItjAcfa p^ot ^{i^ar.that he jhad 
any fkil! in architedure, but rather, th^^t he ^'as alliiled in his 
office by Dr. (afterwards Sir Chriftopher) Wren, who iucceeded 
tiim in it. Biogr. Brit. Art. Wken, 

marriage 
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^aniage Isr^Vght DPQn bifn fq much difqulet;^ as for 
a time ^ihrdnod his uaderftandtog ; and Efutler lam^ 
poon'd him for his lunacy. J know not whether the 
nialignant lines were then n^ade publick, nof what pro- 
vocation incite4 Sutler ^o do that; which nq proVQ9ation 
pan j^xcule. 

His frenzy lafted not long j and he feems tq h^vc 
regained his full force of mind; for he wrote after* 
wai-ds his excellent poem upon the death of Cowley, 
^hom he was not long to furvive ; for on the 19th of 
March^ j688| be ^dj^ buried by his iide« 

DUNHAM if 4^ferv^dly confijd^red as one ©f the 
fjBjhers pf ]Englift poetry*, *^ JJenham and Waller/* 
fays Prior, " improved our verfification, and Dryden 
*^ p«r6cfl:ed it#*' He has given fpecimens of various 
coiqpo&tian^. dfifcripjtive, ludicrous, di4adick, an4 
iublime« 

>fe appears to have ba4» l^ comqon with flmoft ^U 
mankind, the ambition of being upon proper occaiions 
a merry foUaw, and in common with moft of them to 
have been by nature, or by early habits, debarred from 
it. Nothing is lefs exhilarating than the ludicrouf- 
nefs of Denbam : He does not fail for want of ef- 
forts : he is familiar, he is grofs ; but he is never 
merry, iinlefs the ^* Speech againft peace in the clofe 
'^ Committed" be excepted. Fw grave burlcfque, 
however, his imitatipn of DavenAnt Ihews him to 
have been well qualified. 

Of his more elevated occafional poems there is per- 
haps none that does not deferve commendation. In 
the verfes to Fletcher, we have an image t^hat hfl^ 
fince been adopted : ' 

^' But 
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** But wliidier am I ftrtiy'd ? I need not nufii 

*^ Trophies to tbee from other mens difpraife ) 

** Nor is thj fiime on leiler ruins built, 

«* Nor need thy juftcr title xhi foul guilt • 

«♦ Of eaftejrn kings, who, to fecurc their re^n» 

^^ Muft have their brothers, fonst and kindred ilain,** 

After Denham, Orrery, in one of his prologues^ 
** Poets arc fultans. if th^y had their will ; 
•^ For every author wquld bis brother kiU/' 

AndPope^ 

** Should fuch a man, too fond to rule alone, 
•* Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne.*^ 

But this is not the beft of his little pieces : it is 
excelled by his poem to FinihaWj and bis elegy on 
Cowley. 

His praiie of Fanihaw^s ve? (ion of Guarii^i contains 
a very fpritely §nd judicious cbarader cf a good 
tranflator: 

<* That fervile path thou nobly doft decline, 

^* Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 

^* Thole are the laboured births of ilavifli brainS| 

*« Not the effeft of poetry, bpt pains ; 

*^ Cheap vulgar.artS) whofc narrowncfs affords 

^ No flight for thoughts, hut poorly ftick at words. 

<< A n^w and nobler way thou doUt purfue, 

** To make tranflations and tranflators too, 

" They but prefcrve the afl^es, thou the flame, 

** True to his fenie, but truer to his £ime.** 

The excellence of thefe lines is greater, as the truth 
which they contain was not at that time generally 
known. 

His poem on the death of Cowley was hislaft, and, 
among his ihorter works, his beft performance : the 
numbers 4re m^fics^U wd the thou|;bts are juft. 

<^ C0<^FER'a 
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^^ CbopSR^s Hill" is the work that confers tkpob hhn 
the rank and dignity of aa original author. He feems 
to have been, at leaft among us> the author of a fpe* 
cics of compofition that may be denominated local 
poetryy of which the fundamental fubjeft is fome par* 
ticular landfchape^ to be poetically deicribed, with 
the addition of fuch embellifliments as may be fup^ 
plied by £iiit9rical retrofpeftion or incidental medi« 
tation. 

To tntt a new fcheme of poetry has in itfelf a very 
high claim to praife, and its praife is yet more when 
it is apparently copied by Garth and Pope ^ ; after 
whofe names little will be gained by an enumeration 
of finaller poets, that have left fcarce a corner of the 
Siland not dignified either-by rhyme, or blank verfc. 

*^ Coopsit's Hill," if it be malicioufly infpeftcd, 
WiU not be found without its faults. The digreffions 
are too long, the morality too frequent, and the (en* 
timents fometimes fuch as will not bear a rigorous en«- 
quiry- 

The four verfes, which, fince Dryden has com*- 
mended them, almoft every writer for a century paft 
has imitated, are generally known : 

'< O could I flow like thee, and make thy ftream 
•• My great example, as it is my theme ! 
*• Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
" Strong without rage, withput o'cr-flowing full." 

The lines are in themfelves not perfeft ; for moft of 
the words, thus artfully oppofed, are to be underftood 
fimply on one fide of the comparifon, and metapho- 
jtiodly on the other ; 9nd 4f there be any language 

* By Oarth, in hit '< Poem on Cbremooty** axui by Pope, ia hit 
!?Tr«idfccrQreft,** 

which 
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which ^&atn not exprefs ktdted:iial b^ratidtii by tn^^ 
terial ihiages, mo chat knguagfel they cahaot ht 
tranflated. But lb much coeanilig is comprixexi itx tb 
few woftte ; the 'particulars t>f refethUaace ate fi> p£t^ 
Ipicacioilfly coUfefted^ and every mode of excelltiiob 
feparated frbnl its adjacent fault by fo nice k line of 
Inxiitation; the different parts of the fentenCe arcfei 
flceurattely adjufted ; and the flow of the laft coupkt is 
fo fmooth and fweet ; that the paffage, however tJcle- 
fcrated, has not tfeen prai&d abov6 its merit. It has 
Ireauty pecvrltar ik> itfelf^ a^d unuft be nunnbered aiAong 
thife felicities which ctoiiot b* produced at will by 
wk and kbouf ^ but n^uft arife uneKpedfcediy in fomc 
jiOirr propitious to poetry^ 

He ftppears to have beien Ane of the firft that uader- 

' Itood th6 tieceffity of Emancipating tranflation from 
the drudgery of counting lines aJid intefpretii^ fmglc 
Words* How much this fcrvile praAice obfowred the 
cleareft and deformed the moft beautiftd parts of the 
ancient authors, may be difcovered by a perufal of our 
earlifer ve'rlioris } fome of them the works of -men well 
qualified, not only by critical knowledge, but by po- 
etical genius, who yet, hya mlftaken ambition of ex- 
adtnefs, degraded at once their originals and them- 
felves. 

Denham faw the better way, but has not purfued it 
With great fuccef<». His verfions of Virgil are not 
pleafingj but they taught Dryden to pleafe better. 
'His poetical imitation of Tully On *' Old Age'J hasi 
neither the cleamefs of profe, nor the fpritelinefs of 
poetry. 

The " ftrength of Denham,'^ which Pope fo eni-* 

^] phatically mentions, is to be found in many lines and 

cottpletf^ 
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«M&ptetii ^^th thmi^ tSivtth tnesifliag ih fe^ W6m, 
itdd ctSMt t^i fltMmaxt with monl ^*eight th«fi b\)lft^ 

On the Thames. 

*^ ThoQf(h tritii tht)fe flreanft^ he no refemUanee hol^ 

** Whofe foam is amber, and their gralVbl gold ; 

'** His g6nuihe aiid lefs guilty weallth t' explore^ 

** Search hot his bottom, but furvcy his fliorc/* 

On Strafford. 

*.* |iis 'wifdom fubh, af ohce it did i^9t 

** Thtec kingdoms won*r, aiW thite kiTAgdoA« fear; 

^ Whik Angle he ftobd forth^ and fcirtn'd although 

'* Each had an arniy, as an e<t)xral for, 

** Such was tiis force 6f eloquence, to make 

'^ The hearers more concexli'd than he thatfpaki'; 

" Each fctmM to aft thftpaft he came to fce^ 

** And none was teore a looker-on than Ne ; 

** So did he move bur paffions', fortft wcrre taioftrft 

" ToDi^lh, for the defence, theeriAte rii6ir o\Vn. 

** Now private pity ftroVe with publick hiic, 

'* Reafon With i^, and eloquence with fate/^ 

thk Cowley, 

** To him no author was unknown, 
'* Ybt '^hat he wrote was all his own ; 
« Ht/iacfe's ^k, and Virgil's ftate, ^ 
> •* He did hot ft(ial, but emulate ! 

** And ^hen he would like them appear,- 

" Their ;garb, but not tiielr clo'aths, did Wear/' 

As one of Denliam's principal claims to the regardi 
'fef^ofterity arifes from his improvement of our num* 
bers, his verfificatloh ought to be confidered. It will 
affi>rd that gleafure which arifes from the obfervation 
of ft tnaii of judgement natiically right forfakingbad 

eopies 
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copies by degrees^ and advancing towards a hds^ 
ter pra&ice^ as he gams movt confidence in hini* 
felf. 

In his tranlfatiOn of Virgil, written wh^fl h% was 
about twenty^ne years old^ may be ftill found xhi old 
manner of continuing the fenfe ungracefully from yttfc 
toverie* 



} 



'^thenililtfaoic 
'^ Who in the dar^dar fury iideCcsipc^ 
^* Returning, know our borrowM arms, and fiiape^ 
** And differing dialeft : then their numbers fwelt 
** And gtx>w upon us ; firft Chonfebus fell 
<< Before Minerva's altar ; next did bleed ' 
^ Juft Ripheus, whom do Trojan did exceed 
*^ In virtue, yet the gods his fate dtcr^d. 
'* Then HypanitandDymas, wounded by 
** Their friends ; nor thee, Pantheus, thy piety, 
^' Norconfecrated mitre, from the Dune 
<< HI fate could fave ; my country's funeral flame 
'< And Troy's cold afhes I atteft, and call 
<< To wimefs for myfelf^ that in their fidi 
<* No foes, or death, nor danger I dedin'd^ 
<' Did and deferV'd no lefs, my fate to fitid/^ 

, Firom this kind of Concatenated metre he afterwards 
refrained, and taught his followers the art of conclud-* 
ing their fenfe in couplets; which has perhaps been 
with rather too much conftancy purfued* 

This paflage exhibits one of thofe triplets whiab ai« 
, not infrequent in this firft eflay, but which it h to be 
iuppofed his maturer judgement difapproved, Gncc in 
his latter works he has totally forbom the'm# 

His rhymes are fuch as feem found without difficulty, 
by following the fenfe; and are for the moft partas 

•'••WW 
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txzSt at leaft as thofe of other poets^ though now 
and then the reader is Ihifted off with what he can 
get. 

* * O how transformed / 
** How much unlike that Heftor, who returned 
«« Clad in Achilles' fpoils ! 

And again : 

•• From thence a thoufand leffer i^ets/prung^ 
•• Like petty princes from the fall of Rome** 

Sometimes the weight of rhyme is laid upon a word 
too feeble to fuftain it : 

" Troy eortfoundcd falls 
** From all her glories : if it might have flood 
" By any power, by this right hand \x.Jhou*d. 

" — And though my outward ftate misfortune hath 
*• Dcpreft thus low, it cannot reach my faith." 

" —Thus by his fraud and our own faith o*ercome> 

•* A feigned tear d€ftrx>ys us, againft whom 

•* Tydidcs not Achilles could prevail, 

*• Nor ten years conflift, nor a thouland faiL'* 

He is not very careful to vary the ends of his ver- 
fes: in one paflage the word die thimes three couplets 
in fiz4 

Moft of thefe petty faults are in hid firft produ(9:ioniS^ 
when he was lefs fkilful, or at kaft lefs dexterous in the 
uie of words^aiid though they had been more frequent 
they could only hWe lelTened the grace, not the flrength 
of his compofition. He is one of the writers that im- 
proved our tafie, and advanced our language, and 
Whom we ought therefore to read with gratitude^ 
though, having done much, he left much to do. 

VoL.U, G MILTON, 
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TH £ Life of Milton has been alrtadjr written ih; 
:{o many fomrs^ and with fuch minute enquiry^ 
that I might periiaps more properly have contented 
myf^ vfvsk the addition of a few notes to Mr. Fentmi's 
elegant Abrid^^ement^ but ti^t a new narrative was* 
thought neceflary to the unifimrmitf of thiareditioik 

JOHN MILTON was by birth a gentleman, de- 
fcendfd from the pioprietors of Milton near Thame iis 
Oxfpfd(kire, one of whom fprfeited his eOatrin the 
times of York and Lancafter. Which fide he took I 
know jm; his defteCMlaCkt iohentolno veneration for die 
White Rofe. 

His gmndfatlm' John was keq>er of die fercft 
Q^ Shotover, a jealous papift^ who diiinheriteii^ 
his fon^ beeauic he had fbdfaken the religion of hii 
anoeftors. 

Hi? iather, John^ who was the (on difinhericed, had 
tecourfe far hta fiipport to the pro&fiion of a fcrivenen 

He 
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He wis a man eminent for his ikill m mufick *, many 
of his compofitions being (till to be found; and his re- 
putation in his profeflion was fuch, that he grew rich, 
and retired td an eftate. He had probably more than 
common literature^ as his Ton addrefles him in one of 
his moft elaborate Latin poems. He married a gen- 
tlewoman of the name of Cafton^ a Wellh family, by 
whom he had two fons, John the poet, and Chriftopher 
who ftudied the law, and adhered, as the law taught 
him, to the King's party, for which he was awhile per- 
fecuted; but having, by his brother's intcreft, obtained 
permiffion to live in quiet, he fupported himfelf fo ho- 
nourably by chamber-prafticc, that foon after the accef- 
fion of King James, he was knighted and n:iade a Judge; 
but, his conilitution being too weak for buiineis, he re- 
tired before any difreputable compliances became ne- 
ceffary +. 

He had likewife a daughter Anne, whom he married 
with a confiderable fortune to Edward Philips, who 
came from Shrewfbury, and rofe in the Crown-office to 
be fecondary : by him ihe had two fons, John and Ed- 
ward J, who were educlated by the poet, and from 

whom 

* Indeed fo emiaent as to rank among the jirft practical com* . 
pofcrs in *his time* Philips, mentioned in the next pagje, fays, 
that for a compoUtion of his be was prefented by a PoliQi prince 
with a gold nnedal and chain. An anthem of hb compofiQg may 
be icet) in *' The Genjeral Hiftory of the Science and Practice of 
«* Muiic, 4to/* 1776, vol. III. page ^69. 

f As a judge he was not eminent; not a fiogle di£bum of his is 
recorded in any report book of his time ; nor does his name appear^ 
fave among thofe of the other judges to the allowance of Carter's, 
and another volume or two of contemporary reports, 

X It is from the latter of thefe two perfons alone, th^t we deriw 
the particulars of Milton's domellic manners^ and thefe are cx- 

G a bibited. 
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wtioiii is derived the only authentick account of his do- 

meftit mariners. 

' John, the poet, was born in his father's houfe^ at 
the Spread-Eagle in Bread-ftrcet, Dec. 9, 1608, be- 
tween (ix and feven in the morning. His father ap- 
pears to have teen very folicitous about his education f 
for he was inftru£fced at firft by private tuition under 
the care of Thomas Young, who was afterwards cliap- 
lain to the Englilh merchants at Hamburgh; and of 
whom we have reafon to think well, fmce his fcholar 
confidered him as worthy of an epiftolary Elegy. * 

He was then fent to St. Paul's Scool, under the care 
of Mr. Gill ; and removed, in the beginning of his 

libited m a Irfc of hfm prefixed ta a franflation: of hb •* State Lct- 
*' ters, 16941 iimo^** The two pcrfons abovementioned were 
men of literature, and are noticed by Wood. Edward, after hav- 
ing been a (Indent of Magdalen hall, Oxford, became tutor to the 
fon of Mr, John Evelyn, of Say'« court> and after that to the fons 
of fiindry perfons of quality, and alfo to Ifabella, the daughter of 
lord Arlington, afterwards duchefs of Grafton r but at tength he 
took up* the trade of » writer and tvanilaior of books Ibr a liveli- 
hood. Among other woFks he compiled a Didionary, entitled, ^< A 
•* nQw World of Words," which, till the publication of Bailey's, 
might be deemed the bed in our language : he was alfo the con- 
tinuator of *♦ Sir Richard Baker's Chronicle'' to the refloration of 
Charles II. and, having the ufe of the duke of Albemarle's pa- 
pers, has related the occurrences of that great eveni, biu in a way 
that gave great offence to bifliop Nicolfon, who, with hfs ufual 
a^rity, aiferts that ambition and flattery carried him beyond 
truth and his copy. He appears to have been a friend to the royal' 
caufe ; but his brother John inherited the political, though not the. 
religious principles of his unele: he wrote ^^Maronides, or two 
** books of Virgil tranflated into burlefque verfe,"" pamphlets, and 
fitndry things of flnalt account at this day, and is thus defcribed 
by Wood: •* A man of very Ibofe principles, atheiftical, forfake» 
** his wife and children, makes no provifion for them.*^ Athcn^ 
Oaton. ad edit. vol. lU 1 1 z 6, ct feq. 

fixteenth 
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fixteenth year, to Chrift's College in Cambridge, where 
he^nteFed a fizar, Feb. 12, 1624, 

He was at this time eminently fkilled in the Latin 
tongue ; and he himfelf, by annexing the dates to his 
firft compofitions, a boaft of which the learned Poli^ 
iian had given him an example, feems to commend 
llhe carlinefs of his own proficiency to the notice of 
pofterity. But the produdts of his vernal fertility have 
been furpafled by many, and particularly by his con- 
temporary Cowley. Of the powers of the litind it is • 
difficult to form an ellimatc : many have excelled Mil- 
ton in their firft ^(Tays, wlio never rofe to works like 
Paradife Lojl. 

At fifteen, a date which he ufes till he is fixteen, he 
tranllated or verlified two Pfalms, 114 and 136, which 
he thought worthy of the publick eye ; but they raife 
no great expectations : they would in any numerous 
fchool have obtained praife, but not excited wonder. 

Many of his elegies appear to have been written in. 
his eighteenth year, by which it appears that he had 
jthen read the Roman authors with very nice difcern- 
ment. I once heard Mr. Hampton, the tranllator of 
Polybius, remark v/liat I think is true, that Milton 
was the firft Englifhman who, after the revival of let- 
ters, wrote Latin verfes^ith dallick degiince. If any 
exceptions can be made, they are very few : Haddon and 
Afcham, the pride of Elizabeth's reign, however they 
may have fucceeded in profe, no fooner attempt verfes 
than they provoke derifion. If we prodr jcd any thing 
worthy of notice before the elegies of Milton, it was 
perhaps Alabajler'i Roxana. 

Of thefe exercifes which the rules of the Univerfity 
required, forr^e were publilhed by him in his maturer 
ytars. They had been undoubtedly applauded ; for 

G 3 they 
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they were fuch as few can perform : yet there is rca* 
ion to fufpe^b that he was regarded in his college with 
no great fondnefs. That he obtained no fellowihip is 
certain ; but the unkiodnefs with which he was treated 
was not merely negative, I am alhamed to relate what 
I fear is true^ that Milton was one of the laft (tiidents 
in either univerfity that fufiered the publick indignity 
of corporal corredtion. 

It was, in th© violence of controverfial hoftility, ob-» 
je£ted to him, that he was expelled : this he fteadily 
denies, and it was apparently not true ; but it ferms 
plain from his own verfes tq Di^dati^ that he had in-t 
curred Ruftication; a temporary difmiflion into the 
(X)untry| with perhaps the lofs of a term : 

Me tenet urbs reflu& quam Thamefis alluit undl» 

Meque nee ii^vitam patria dulcis habet. 
Jam nee arundiferum mihi cnra reviiere Cainum» 

Nee dttdiini vetiti me laris angit amor.— • 
^ec duri libet u(quc minas perfcrre magiftri^ 

Caetcraqpe ingenio non fubeunda nieo. 
Si lit hoc cxilium patrias adiille penates, 

£t vacuuip curis otia grata fequi, 
Non ego vcl profugi nomen fortcmvc rccnfo, 

Laetus et ^*ii*i conditione fruor, 

I cannot find ai^y meaning but this, which even kind- 
nefs and reverence csm give to the term, veiiti laris ^ 
*< a habitation froni which he is excluded.;" or how 
ixili can be otherwife interpreted. He declares yet 
more, that he is weary of enduring ibe threats of a rigo* 
rous mafier^ and fometbing elfty which a temper like hii 
cannot undergo. What was more than threat was pro- 
bably punifhment. This poem, which mentions his 
exile^ proves likewii^ th^t it w^s not perpetual ; for it 
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ccbcludes wkh a refohition of returning fome time to 
Cambridge. Andit may be conje&ured from the willing-* 
sefs with which he has perpetuated the memory of hid 
cxile^ that it3 caufe was fuch as gave him no ihame. 

He took both the ufual degrees; chat of Batchelor 
in i6z8^ and that of Mafter in 1632 ; but he left the 
univerfity with no kindnefs for its inftitntion^ alienated 
either by the injudicious feverity of his governors^ or 
his own captious perverfpnefs. The caufe cannot now 
be known^ but the effeft appears in his writings. His 
fcheme of education, infcribed to Hariiib, fuperfedes 
all academical inftruAion, being intended to comprife 
the whole time which men ufually fpend in literature^ 
from their entrance upon grammar, iiU they proceed^, at 
it is called^ mafter s rf arts* And in his Difcourfe an the 
Ukelieft Way to rtmove Hirelings out of the Churchy he in- 
geniouily propofes, that the profits of the Unds forfeited 
hj the a 3 for fuperftitiws ufes^ fbould be applied tofiieb 
academies all over the land^ tubere languages and arts may 
he taught together; fo that youth may be at once brought 
Upy to a competency of learning and an honeft trade^ by 
which means fuch of them as bad the gift^ being enabled ta 
fupport themfehes {without tithes) by the latter^ may^ by 
the help of the former^ become worthy preachers. 

One of his objeffcions to academical education, as it 
was then condu&ed, is, that men defigned for orders 
in the Church were permitted 1% aft plays, writhing 
and unboning their clergy limbs to all the antick and difho* 
neji geftures ofTrincaloSj buffoons and bawds, proftituting 
tbefhame of that miniftry which they had, or were near 
having, to the eyes of courtiers and courtladies, their grooms 
and mademoiJeUes *. This 

* This paiTage, it may be fuppofed, waia cenfureof the praAico 
if adipg pUys in the univerfitjes, of which the iailances are inaay. 
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This is (ufHciently peeviih in a man, who^ when ho 
mentions his exile from the college, relates, with great 
luxuriance, the ' compenfation which the pleafures of 
the theatre afford hini. Plays were therefore only cri- 
minal when they were afted by academicks. 

He went to the univerfity with a defign of entering 
into the church, but in time altered his mind ; for he 
declared, that whoever became a clergyman muft ** ftib- 
** fcribe Have, and take an oath withal, which, unlefs 
f ^ he took with a confcience that could retch, he muft 
f^ ftraight perjure himfelf. He thought it better to 
^* prefer a blamelefs filence before the office of fpeak- 
^* ing, bought* and begun with fervitude and for- 
^^ fv/earing." 

Thefe expreffions are, I find, applied to the (ubfcrip^ 
tion of the Articles ; but it feems more probable that 
they relate to canonical obedience. I know not any 
of the Articles which feem to thwart his opinions : but 
the thoughts of obedience, whether canonical or civil, 
raifed his indignation* 

His unwillingnefs to engage in the miniftry, perhaps 
not yet advanced to a fettled* refolut ion of declining it, 
appears in a letter to one of his friends, who had re- 
proved his fufpended and dilatory life, which he feems 
to have imputed to an infatiable curiofity, and fantaflick 
luxury of various knowledge. To this he writes a cool 

In 1566 was rcprcfcntcd before queen Elizabeth in the hall of 
Chiift church college, Oxford, by the fcholars thereof, t^e coiuedjr 
of Palcmon rmd Arcitc, written by Richard Edwards, maftcr of the 
royal chapel children ; and afterwards, before king James 1. at Tri- 
nity college, Caipbridge, the comedy of Ignoramus. And later 
tibao that, viz. in 1636* was a^ed before the king and queen, in the 
hall of St. John's in Oxford, a play entitled Love's Hofpital, by 
the fcholars of that collcgCt 
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luid pla^Ue zof^ct, in which h^ endeavours to perfuade 
him that the delay proceeds not from the delights of 
defultory ftudy, but froni the defire of obtaining more 
fitncfs for his taik i and that he goes on, not taking 
thought of being late, Jo it give advantage to be mote fit. 

^ When he left the univerfity, he returned to his fa- 

ther, then refiding at Horton in Buckinghantlhire, with 

\ Vhom he lived five yeitrs ; in which time he is faid to 

have read all the Greek and Latin writers* With what 
limitations this univerfality is to be underftood, who 
fliall inform :i^s ? 

It might be fuppofed that he who read fo much 
iOiould have done nothing elfe ; but Milton found time 
to write the Mafque of ComuSy which was prefented at 
Ludlow, then the refidence of the Lord Prefident of 
Wales, in 1634; and had the honour of being adted 
ty the Earl of Bridgewater's fohs and daughter. The 
fidion i* derived from Homer's Grce * ; but we never 

can 

♦ It has hcvcrthelefi its foundatioh in reality. The earl of Rrldge- 
watcr being prelldcnt of Wales in the year 1634, had his refidence 
• at Liidlow cartle in Shropfljire, at which time lord Brackly and Mr* 

Egerton his fons, and lady Alice Egerton his daughter, pa/ling 
through a place called the Hay-wood foreft, or Haywood in Here- 
fo^'dQiire, were benighted, and the lady for a fliort time loft : this 
accident being related to their father npon their arrival at his cnflle, 
Milton, at the re(]ueft of his friend Henry Lavves who taught mufic 
in the f:imily, wrote this mafque. Lawes fet it to mufic, and it wa<i 
adted on Michaelmas night j the two brothers, the young ladv, and 
** Lawes himfelf, bearing each a part in the repreientation. 

1 be lady Alice Egerton became afterwards the wife of the earl of ' 
Carbur}% who at his feat called Golden-grove, in Caer^fiarthcnflure, 
harbored Dr. Jeremy Taylor In the time of the Ufurpation. Among 
the doctor's fermons is one on her death, in which her character is 
finely pourtrayed. Her fifler, lady Mary, was given in marriage to 
lord Herbert of Cherbary. 
You II. G i Ko> 
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can rcfufc to anjr modem the liberty of borrowing from 

Homer : 

a quo ceu fonte pcrenni 
Vatum Picriis ora rigantur aquls. 

His next produdion was Lycidas^ an elegy, Written .' 
in 1637, on the death of Mr^Kmg, the fon of Skr 
John King, fecretary for Ireland in the time of Eliza^ 
beth, James, and Charles. King was much a favou- 
rite at Cambridge, and many of the wits joined to da 
honour to his memory. Milton's acquaintance with 
the Italian writers may be difcovered by a mixture of 
longer and fliorter verfes, according to the rules of 
Tufcan t)octry, and bis malignity to the Church by 
fome lines which are interpreted as threatening its exi» 
termination. ^* 

He is fuppofed about this time to have written his 
Arcadts ; for while he lived at Horton he ufed fome- 
times to fteal from his ftudies a few days, which he 
fpent at Harefield, the houfe of the countefs dowager 
of Derby, where the Arcades made part of a dramatick 
entertainment. 

He began now to grow weary of the country; and 
had fome purpofe of taking chambers in the Inns of 
Court, when the death of his mother fet him at liberty 
jco travel, for which he obtained his father's confent, 
and Sir Henry Wotton's diredions, with the celebrated 

NotwithftandingDr. Johnfon'saflertion, that the fidion is derived 
from Homer's Ciice> it may be conjectured, that it was rather taken 
from the Co^iuis of Er} cius Piiteaiiiip, in which, under the fiClioa of 
a dream, the chaiadeis ot Comus and his attendants are delineated, 
and ihe delights of fcniualifts expol'ed and reprobated. This little 
tract VI a5 piibliflicd at Louvaio in i6.ii, and afterwards at Oxford in 
16 j4, the very year io which MiUon^s Comus waa written. 

precept 
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precept of prudence, i perifmi Jlretti, ed H vyhfcidic ; 
" thoughts clofc, and looka loofe/' 

In 1638 be left England, and went.firftto Paris f 
where, by the favour of Lord Scudamere^ he had the, 
opportunity of vifi^ing Gr<uius, then reading at the. 
French court as ambaflador from Chriftina of Sweden* 
From Paris he haded into Italy^ of which he had with, 
particular diligence ihidied the language and literature : 
and, though he feems to have intended a very quick 
perambulation of the country, ftaid two months at 
Florence ; where he found his way into the academies,, 
and produced his compbfitions with fuch applaufe as 
appears tp have exalted him in his own opinion, and 
^ iconfirmed him in the hope, that, *^ by labour and in« 
** tenfc ftudy, which,'* fays he, " I take to be my 
** portion in this life, joined with a ftrong propenfity: 
** of nature,*' he might ^* leave fomething fo writtei^ 
•' to after-times, as they fliould not willingly let it 
^' die/' 

It appears, in all his writings, that he had the ufual 
concomitant of great abilities, a lofty and fteady con>- 
£dence in himlelf, perhaps not without fome con- 
tempt of others ; for fcarcely any man ever wrote fo 
much, and praifed fo few. Of his praife he was very 
frugal; as he fet its value high, and confidered his 
mention of a name as a fccurity againft the wade of 
time, and a certain prefervation from oblivion. 

At Florence he could not indeed complain that his 
merit wanted difiindtion. Carlo Dati^ prefented him 
>rith an encomiaflick infcription, in the tumid lapi- 
dary flylc ; and Francini wrote him an ode, of which 
the firfl ftanza is only empty noife ; the reft are per- 
haps too difiufe on conunoq topicks : but the laft is 

WtwM 9t4 bcauUftjlt 
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From Florence he went to Sienna, and from Sienna . 
to Rome, where he was again received with kindnefs 
by the Learned and the Great. Holftenius, the keeper 
of the Vatican Library, who had refided three years at 
Oxford, introduced him to Cardinal Barberini: and 
he, at a mufical entertainment, waited for him at the 
door, and led him by the hand into the aflembiy*. 
Here Selvaggi praifed him in a diftich, and Salfilli in 
a tetraftick : neither of them of much value. The 
Italians were gainers by this literary commerce ; for the 
encomiums with which Milton repaid Salfilli, though 
not fecure againft a ftern grammarian, turn the balance 
indifputably in Milton's fevour, 

Of thefc Italian teftimonies, poor as they are, he 
was proud enough to publilh them before his poems ; 
though he fays, he cannot be fufpefted but to have 
known that they were faid tjon tarn defcy quamjuprafe. 

At Rome, as at Florence, he ftaid only two months; 
a time indeed fufficient, if he defired only to ramble 
with an explainer of its antiquities, or to view pakces 
and count piftures; but certainly too Ihort for the 
contemplation of learning, policy, or manners. 

From Rome he pafled on to Naples, in company of 
a hermit ; a companion from whom little could be ex-r 
pefted, yet to him Miltonowedhis introduftionto Manfo 
marquis of Villa, who had been before the patron of 

* Here it is conjecflured that Milton heard Leonora Baroni fing, a 
lady whom he has honoured with three Latin epigrams. She and 
Jier mother Adriana of Mantna, celd)rated for her beauty and ex- 
ijuifite hand on the hue, were deemed the fincft fingers in the world. 
A volume of poems in Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and Spantfli^ 
in praife of Leonora, was publiflicd at Rome ; and there is a fine eu- 
logium on her in the Difcours fur la mufiquc d* Italic, printed with 
the life of Malherbq, Vide Bayle, Art. Baroni, Gen. Hift. of the 
Science and Pradlicc of MuGc, vol. IV. page 196. 

% Taffo. 
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Taflb. Manfo was enough delighted with hi$ accom- 
pliihments to honour him with a forry diftich^ in which 
he commends him for every thing but his religion ; and 
Milton^ in return, addrefled him in a Latin poem^ 
which muft have railed an high opinion of Engliib 
elegance and literature. 

His purpofe was now to have vifited Sicjly srnd 
Greece ; but, hearing of the differences between the 
king and parliament, he thought it proper to haften 
home, rather than pafs his life in foreign amufements 
while his coimtrymen were contending for their rights. 
He therefore came back to Rome, though the mer- 
chants informed him of plots laid ag^inft him by the 
Jefuits, for the liberty of his converfations on religion. 
He had fenfe enough to judge that tliere was no danger, 
and therefore kept on his way, and afted as before, 
neither obtruding nor ihunning controverfy. He had 
perhaps given fome offence by vifiting Galileo, then a 
prifoner in the Inquifition for philofophical herefy ; 
and at Naples he was told by Manfo, that, by his de- 
clarations on religious queftions, he had excluded him- 
fclf from fome diftinaions which he fliould otherwife 
have paid him. But fuch conduft, though it did not 
pleafe, was yet fufSciently fafe ; and Milton ftaid two 
months more at Rome, and went on to Florence with- 
out moleftation. 

From Florence he vifited Lucca. He afterwards 
went to Venice ; and having fent away a colleftion of 
mufick and other books, travelled to Geneva, which 
he probably confidered as the metropolis of orthodoxy. 

Here he repofed, as in a congenial element, and be- 
came acquainted v/ith John Diodati and Frederick 
Spanheim, two learned profeffors of Divinicy. From 
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GoMYa he paflfed throu^ France; and came hotnt/ 
afte^ an abfence of a y^ar and three months. 

At his return he heard of the death of his friend 
Charles Diodad ; a man ^;i^m it is reafonaUe to (up- 
pofe of great metit, fince he was thought by Milton 
worthy of a poem^ intituled, Epitapbium Damonis, writ-> 
ten with the common but childifh imitation of paftoral 
life. 

He now hired a lodging at the houfe of one kuflel^ 
a taylor in St. Bride^s Church-yard^ and undertook the^ 
education of John and Edward Philips, his lifter's fons* 
Finding his rooms too little, he took a houle and gar- 
den in Alderfgate-ftreet *, which was not then fo mucH 
out <^ the world as it is now ; and choie hisi dwelling 
at th6 upper end of a paflage, that he might avoid the 
noife of the ftreet*^ Here he received more boys, to 
be boarded and inftruded. 

Let not our veneration for Milton forbid us to look 
With fome degree of merriment on great promifes and 
ilnall performance, on the man who haftens home, be* 
caufe his countrymen are contending for their liberty, 
and, when he reaches the fcene of aftion, vapours away 
his patriotifm in a private boarding-fchool. This is the 
period of his life from which all his biographers feem 
inclined to ihrink. They are unwilling that Milton 

♦ This is inaccurately exprefled : Philips, and Dn Newton after 
hiro, fay a garden houfe, i. e. a houfe fituate in a garden, and of 
vthidk there were efpecially in the north fuburbs of London very many » 
if not few elie* The term is technical, and frequently occurs in the 
Athene and Faft. Oxon. The meaning thereof may be coiIe<^ed from 
the article Thomas Faraabe, the famous fchoolmader, of whom the 
author lays, that .he taught in Goldfmith's Rents, in Cripplegate pa- 
ri(h, behind Redcrofs-ftreet, where were large gardens and hnndiome 
houfes. Milton's houfe in Jewin-flreet was a^fo a garden-houfe i 
as were indeed mofi of his dwellings after his fettlcmeni in London, 
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jhoiild tbe degraded to a fchool-mafter ; but^ (ince it 
cauuiot bi denied that he taught boys, one finds out 
that he taught for nothing, and another that his mo-* 
tive was only zeal for the propagation of learning and* 
Yirttle; and all tell what they do not know to be true, 
only to excufe an z& which no wife n»n will coniider 
aa in kfelf difgflK:eful. His father was alive ; his ai^ 
lowance was not ample; and he fupplied its deficl- 
eaces by an honeft and ufeful employment. 

It is told, that in the art of education he performed' 
wonders ; and a formidable lift is given of the authors, 
Greek and Latin, that were read in Alderfgate-ftreet^ 
fay youth between ten and fifteen or fixteen years of age-r 
Thofe who tell or receive thefe ftories ihould confider 
that nobody can be taught fafter than he can leam«^ 
The fpeed of the horfeman muft be limited by the 
power of his horfe. Every man, that has ever under- 
taken to inftruft others, can tell what flow advances he 
has been able to make, and how much patience it re- 
quires to recall vaigrant inattention, to ftimulate ilug- 
gifll indifierence, and to re£tify abfurd mifapprehenfionv 

The purpofe of Milton, as it feems, was to twch 
fomething more fblid than the common literature of 
Schools, by reading thofe authors that treat of phyfical 
fubjed:s ; fuch as the Georgick, and aftronomical trea- 
tifes of the ancients. This was a fcheme of improve- 
ment which feems to havebufied many literary ^ro-' 
je&ors of that age. Cowley, who had more mean$ 
than Milton of knowing what was wanting tb the em-' 
bellifhments of life, formed the fame plan of educa- 
tion in his imaginary College. 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of external lia- 
ture, and the feiences which that knowledge requires or 

includes. 
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includes, arc not the great cfr the ffequent b^finefs o^ 
the human mind. Whether we provide for aftion or 
converfation, whether we wifli to be ufeful or plcafing, 
the firft requifite is the religious and moral knowledge' 
of right and wrong; the next is an acqgaiwancc with- 
the hiftory of mankind, and with thofe examples which 
may be faid to embody truth, and prove by events iho 
reafonablencfs of opinions. Prudence and Juftice arc 
virtues, and excellences j of all times and of all places; 
we are perpetually moralifts, but we are geometricians 
only by chance. Our intercourfe with intelleftual na- 
ture is neceffary; our fpeculations upon matter are vo- 
luntary, and at leifure. Phyfiological learning is of fuch 
rare emergence, that one man may know another half 
his life without being able to eftimate his fkill in hydrof- 
taticks or aftronomy ; but his moral and prudential cha- 
radter immediately appears. 

Thofe authors, therefore, are to be read at fchools 
that fupply moft axioms of prudence, moft principles 
of moral truth, and moft materials for converfation; and 
thefe purpofes are beft ferved by poets, orators, and 
hiftorians. 

Let me not be cenfured for this digreffion as pedan- 
tick or paradoxical; for if I have Milton againft me, 
I have Socrates on my fide. It was his labour to turn 
philofophy from the ftudy of nature to fpeculations 
\ipon life; but the innovators whom I oppofe are turn- 
ing off attention from life to nature. They feem to 
think, that we are placed here to watch the growth of 
plants, or the motions of the ftars. Socrates was ra- 
ther of opinion, that what we had to learn was, how to do 
good, and avoid evil. 

*Ot7i rot h ^usyotPosTi KffiTiin {KyocGivls 75rjx7flflr* 
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Of inftitutions wc may judge by their effe&s. From 
this wonder-working academy, I do not know that 
there ever proceeded any man very eminent for know- 
ledge: its only genuine produ&^ I belie ve, is a fmall 
Hiftory of Poetry, written in Latin by his nephew 
Philips, of which perhaps none of my readers has ever 
heard. 

That in his fchool, as in every thing elfe which he 
undertook, he labouted with great diligence, there is 
00 reafon for doubting. One part of his method de- 
ferves general imitation. He was careful to inflrudt his 
fcholars in religion* Every Sunday was fpent upon 
theology, of which he diftated a ihort fyftem, gatliered 
from the writers that were dien falhionablein the Dutch 
univerfities. 

He fet his pupils an example of hard ftudy and 
fpare diet ; only now and then he allowed himfelf to pafs 
a day of feftivity and indulgence with ibme gay gentle- 
men of Gray's Inn. 

He now began to engage in the controverfies of the 
times, and lent his breath to blow the flames of conten- 
tion. In 1 64 1 he publiihed a trtziKc of Reformation, 
in two books, againft the eftabliihed Church; being 
willing to help the Puritans, who were, he fays inferior 
to the Prelates in Uarning. 

Hall, biihop of Norwich, had publifhed an Humble 
Remon/lrance, in defence of Epifcopacy ; to which, ia 
1641, lix minifters, of whoie names the firft letters 
made the celebrated word SmeHymnuuSf gave pheir An- 
fwer. Of this Anfwer a Confutation was attempted by 
the learned UJher ; and to the Confutation Milton pub- 
lifhed a Reply, intituled. Of Prelatical Epifcopacy, and 
tohether it may he deduced from the Apojiolical Tifnes, My 
virtfie of thufe teftimonies wbicb are alUdged to that pur^ 
Vol, II. H pofi 
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pofe infirm late treat ifiSy qne whereof goes under the name 
of y antes Lord Btjhop of Armagh. 

I havfc tranfcribed this title, to fliew, by hi$ con* 
temptuous mention of Uftier, tlaat he had now adopted 
the puritanical fayagencfs of manners. His next work 
was, T^he Reafon of Church Government urged againfi 
Trelacy, by Mr. John Milton^ 1642. In this book he 
difcovers, not with oftentatious exultation, but witli 
calm confidence, his high opinion of his own powers ; 
and promifes to undertake fomething, he yet knows 
not what, that may be of ufe and honour to his coun- 
try* ** This,*' fays he, " is not to be obtained but 
** by devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit that can en- 
'^ rich with all utterance and knowledge, and fends out 
** his Seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar, to 
** touch and purify the lips of whom he pleafes. To 
'* this muft be added, induftrious and feleft reading, 
** fteady obfervation, and infight into all feemly and 
*^ generous arts and affairs ; till which in fome meafure 
** be compaft, I refufe not to fuftain this expcdtation." 
From a promife like this, at once fervid, pious, and ra- 
tional, might be expefted the Paradife Loji. 

He publifhed the fame year two more pamphlets, 
upon the fame queftion* To one of his antagonifts, 
who affirms that he was vomited out of the univerjtty^ he 
anfwers, in general terms; ** The Fellows of the 
** College wherein I fpent fome years, at my parting, 
** after I had taken two degrees, as the manner is, 
*^ fignified many'times how much better it would con- 
*^ tent them that I fhould ftay. — As for the common 
** approbation or diflike of that place, as now it is, 
** that I Ihould efteem or difefteem myfelf the more for 
^* that, too fimple is the anfwerer, if he think to ob- 
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*^ mln Vtith me. Of fmall praftice were the phyfician 
'* who could not judge, bywhatihe and her fitter have 
•* of long time vomited, that the worfer ftufffheftrongly 
** keeps in her ftomach, but the better flie is ever 
" kecking at, and is queafy ; Ihe vomits now out of 
" licknefs ; but before it will be well with her, Ihe 
" muft vomit with ftrong phyfick. The univerfity, in 
" the time of her better health, and my younger judge- 
" ment, I never greatly admired, but now much lefs.*' 

This is furely the language of a man who thinks 
that he has been injured. He proceeds to defcribe the 
courfe of his conduct, and the train of his thoughts ; 
and, becaufe he has been fufpe&ed of incontinence^ 
gives an -account of his own purity : ** That if I be 
" juftly charged," fays he, " with this crime, it may 
•* come upon me with tenfold Ihame/' 

The ftyle of his piece is rough, and fuch perhaps 
was that of his antagonift. This roughnefs he juttifies, 
by great examples, in a long digreffion. Sometimes 
he tries to be humourous : " Left I ihould take him 
" for fome chaplain in hand, fome fquire of the body 
*' to his prelate, one who ferves not at the altar only 
•* but at the Court-^cupboard, he will beftow on us a 
** pretty model of himfelf ; and fets me out half a 
" dozen ptifical mottos, wherever he had them, hop- 
" ping Ihort in the meafure of convulfion fits ; in 
" which labour the agony of his wit having fcaped 
^* narrowly, inftead of well fized periods, he greets us 
M with a quantity of thumb-ring pofies. — And thus 
f* ends this fedtion, or rather diffedtion of himfelf.*' 
Such is the controverfial merriment of Milton; his 
gloomy ferioufhefs is yet more ofTenfive. Such is his 
x&alignity, thai bell grows darker at bis frQwn% 
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His father, after Reading was taken by E//eXf came 
to refide in hi6 houfe ; and his fchool increafed. At 
Whitfuntide, in his thirty-fifth year, he married Ma-^ 
ry, the daughter of Mr. Powel, a juftice of the peace 
in Oxfordfhire. He brought her to town with him^ 
and expected all the advantages of a conjugal life» 
The lady, however, fccms not much to have ddighted 
in the pleaf\»rcs df fpztt diet and hard ftudy ; for, as 
Philips relates, ^' having, for a month kd a philofophic 
•* life, after having been ufcd at home to a great houfe^ 
^* and much company and joviality,, her friends, poflibly 
** by her own dcfire, made earneft fuit to have her com- 
*' pany the remaining part of the fummer ; which was 
** granted, upon a promtfe of her return at Mi- 
** chaelmas.^' 

Milton was too bufy to much mifs hb wife : he 
purfucd his ftudies ; and now and then viftted the Lady 
Margaret Leigh, whom he has mentioned in one of 
his fonnets. At laft Michaelmas arrived ; but the Lady 
had no inclination to return to the fulkn gloom of her 
huiband's habitation, and therefore very willingly for- 
got her promife. He fent her a letter, but had no^ 
anfwer; he fent more with the* fame fucce&. It could 
be alleged that letters imfcarry; he therefore dif^ 
patched a meiTenger, being by this time too angry 
to go himfelf. His meffenger was fent back with 
fome contempt. The family of the Lady were Ca* 
yaliers. 

In a man whofe opinion of his own merit was like 
Milton's, lefs provocation than this might have raifed 
violent reientment. Milton foon determined to repu* 
diate her for difobedience ; and, being one of thofe 
who could eafily find arguments to juilify inclination, 
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pabUfhcd (in 1644) ne'DaOrine and Difciplme cfDi^ 
H)9rce; which was followed hy The Judgement of Mwr^ 
fin BuciTy concerning Divouf \ and the next year^ h]& 
Tetrachordon, Exfefitians npon the fmr chief Places cf 
Scripture lubiib treat 0/ Marriage. 

This innovation was oppofed^ as might be expeAed^ 
by the clergy, who, then holding their famous aflem^ 
bly at Wcftminftcr, procured that the author ihould 
be called before the Lords ; " but that Houfc,** fays 
Wood, ** whether approving the doftrine^ or not 
** favouring his accufers, did foon difmifs him.** 

There feems n6t to have been much written againft 
liim, nor any thing by any writer of eminence. Th^ 
antagonift that appeared is ftyled by him, a Serving 
man turned Solicitor. Howel in his letters mentionf the 
new dodtrine with contempt; and it was, I fuppofe^ 
thought more worthy of derifion than of confutation. 
He complains of this neglcdk in two fonnets, of whieh • 
rhe iirft is contemptible, and the fecond not excellent. 

From this time it is obferved that he became an 
enemy to the Prelbyterians, whom he had favoured 
before. He that changes his party by his humour, i$ 
not more virtuous than he that changes it by bis in* 
tereft j he loves himfelf rather than truth. 

His wife and her relations now found that Milton 
was not an unrelifting fuffercr of injuries ; and perceiv- 
ing that he had begun to put his dodtrine in pra£kice, 
by courting a young woman of great accompliihments, 
the daughter of one Doftor I)avis, who was however 
not ready to comply, they refolved to endeavour a re* . 
union. He went fometimes to the houfe of one Black- 
borough, his relation, in the lane of St. Martin's-le<* 
Gw^jf wd at one of his ufual viiits was furprifed tp 
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fee his wife come from another room, and implore for- • 
givenefs on her knees. He refifted her intreaties for 
a while ; ** but partly," fays Philips, ** his own gc- 
'* nerous nature, more inclinable to reconciliation than 
*' to perfeverance in anger or revenge, and partly the 
*' ftrong interceflion of friends on both fides, foon 
^f brought him to an aft of oblivion and a firm league 
** of peace," It were injurious to omit, that Milton 
afterwards received her father and her brothers in his 
own houfe, when they were diftreflfed, with other 
Royalifls. 

He. publilhed about the fame time his Areopagiiica^ 
a Speech of Mr. John Milton /or the liberty of unlicenfed 
Printing. The danger of fuch unbounded liberty, . and 
the danger of bounding it, have produced a problem 
iji the fcience of Government, which human under- 
ftanding feems hitherto unable to folve. If nothing 
may be pybliflaed but what civil authority fliall have 
previoufly approved, power rauft always be the ftand- 
ard of truth ; if every dreamer of innovations may 
propagate his projcdts, there can be no fettlemcnt ; if 
-every murmurer at govemmeht may difiufe difcontent, 
t-here can be no peace ; and if every fceptick in the- 
ology may teach bis follies, there can be na religion. 
The remedy againft thefe evils is to puniih the authors ; 
for it is yet allowed that every focifty may punifh, 
though not prevent, the publication of opinions, 
which that fociety Ihall think pernicious ; but this pu- 
nifhment, though it may crulh the author, promotes 
the book i and it feems not more reafonable to leave 
the right of printing unreftrained, becaufe writers may 
be ^terwards ccxifured^ thaij it would be to fleep with 
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doors unbolted^ becaufe by our laws we can hang a 
thief. 

But whatever were his engagements, civil or do- 
meflic, poetry was never long out of his thoughts»- 
About this time (1645) a colleftion of his Latin and 
Englilh poems appeared, in which the Allegro and 
Penferofo^ with fome others, were firft publilhed. 

He had taken a larger houfe in Barbican for the re- 
ception of fcholars ; but the numerous relations of his 
wife, to whom he generoufly granted refuge for a 
while, occupied his rooms. In time, however, they 
went away ; ** and the houfe again," fays Philips, 
** now looked like a houfe of the Mufes only, though 
^.* the aceeffion of fcholars was not great. Poffi- 
" bly his having proceeded fo far in the education of 
" youth, may have been the occafion of his adverfaries 
" calling him pedagogue and fchool^mafler ; whereas 
" it is well known he never fet up for a publick fchool, 
*^ to teach all the young fry of a pariih ; but only was 
** willing to impart his learning and knowledge to 
*^ relations, and the fons of gentlemen who were his 
*^ intimate friends ; and that neither his writings nor 
*^ his way of teaching favoured in the leaft of pe- 
*^ dantry." 

Thus lat)orioufly does his nephew extenuate what 
cannot be denied, and what might be confefled with- 
out difgrace. Milton was not a man who could be- 
come mean by a mean employment. This, however, 
his warmcft friends feem not to have found ; they there- 
fore fliift and palliate. He did not fell literature to all 
comers at an open ihop ; he was a chamber-milliner^ 
^ njeafured his commodities to his friends. 

H 4 PhUips, 
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Philips, evidently impatient of viewing him in this 
(late of degradation, tells us that it was not. long con* 
tinucd ; and, to raife his charaiSier again, has a mind 
to inveft him with military fplendour : " He is much 
** miftaken," he fays, ** if there was not about this 
^* time a defign of making him an adjutant-general in 
*' Sir William Waller's army. But the new-modelling 
*^ of the army proved an obftruifkion to the defign." 
' An event cannot be fet at a much greater diftanee than 
by having been only dejign^dy abeux fomc iime^ if a man 
be not much miftakin. Milton ihail be a pedagogue no 
longer ; for, if Philips be not much miftakcn, ibme^ " 
body at fome time defigned him for a foldier. 

About the time that the army was new^modelled 
^1645) he removed to a fmaller houfe in Holbourn^ 
which opened backward into Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
He is not known to have publiflied any thing after* 
wards till the King's death, when, finding his mur- 
derers condemned by the Prelbyterians, he wrope a 
treatife to juftify it, and to compofe the minds of the 
people. 

' He made fome Remarks en the Articles of Teace ie^ 
betzveen Omiond and the Irrfh Rebels^ While hecon- 
tented himfelf to write, he perhaps did only what his 
(^onfcience diftated ; and if he did not very vigilantly 
watch the influence of his own paffions, and the gra* 
dual prevalence of opinions, firft willingly admitted 
and then habitually indulged ; if objeftions, by being 
overlooked, were forgotten, and defire fuperinduced 
conviftion ; he yet Ihared only the common weajcnefs of 
mankind, and might be no lefs llncere than his oppo- 
nents. But as fadkion . feldom leaves a man honeft, 
however it might find him, Milton is fupedted of hav- 
ing 
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ing interpolated the book cMcd IcqU Bd/Uiie; 1I61W 
the Council of State^ to whimi h$ \^as liow miiiie'Lfilitf 
fecretary, employed him to ceiifoire^ by ihlfeitiiig tf 
prayer taken from Sidney* s Jrcadia^ and imputing it tqf 
the King; whom he charges, in his Tcimoclttfie;^, lyhh 
the ufe of this prayer, as with a heavy crime, in thg 
indecent language with which profpcrity had embold-r 
ened the advocate for rebellion to liifult all that is ve^ 
nerable or great : *^ Who would have imagined ib' lit^ 
" tie fear in him of the true all-feemg Diity — as imr 
" mediately before his death, to pop into the hands of 
*^ the grave billiop that attended him, as a fpecial re? 
** lique of his faintly exercifes^ a prayer ftoleii word for 
** word from the mouth of a heathen woman praying 
** to a heathen god ?'* 

The papers which the King gave to D^ Juxon oir 
the fcaffold the regicides took away, fq that they wdre- 
at leaft the publifliers of this prayer j and Dh Birch, 
who had examined the queftion with great care, wa^ 
Ihclined to think them the forgers, The ufe of it hf 
adaptation was innocent ; and they who could fo noin 
illy cenfure it, with a little exter^fion of their malice 
eould contrive what they wanted to accufe. 

King Charles the Second, being now Sheltered in' 
Holland, employed Salmafius, profeffor of Polito 
L<!arning ^t Leyden, to write a defence of his father 
and of monarchy ; and, to excite his indufhy, gave 
him, as was reported, a hundred Jacobufes. Salmafius 
#as a min or jj^ill in languages, knowledge of anti« 
quity, and fa^acity of emendatory criticifm, almbft 
exceeding all hop^ of human attainment ; and having, 
by exceffive praifes, lieen confirmed in great coiSdenotf 
6f himielf, though he probably had not much confi- 
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d^d the principled of focicty or the rights of govern^ 
msBH, uiulertook the employment without diflruft of , 
his own qualifications ; and^ a^ his expedition in writ* 
i^ was wonderful^ in 1649 publifhed Defenfto Rt^is. 

To this Milton wasrequired to write a fufficient an- 
fwer; which he performed (i 651) in fuch a manner, 
tliat Hobbe$ declared himfelf unable to decide whofe 
language was beft, or whgfe arguments were worft. In 
my opinion, Milton's periods are fmoother, neater, 
aivl more pointed; but he delights himfelf with teaz 
ing his adverfary as much as with confuting him. He 
makes a fooliih allufion of Salmafius, whofe dodtrine 
he confiders as fervile and unmanly, to the ftream of 
Salmacis, which whoever entered left half his virility 
behind him. Salmafius was a Frenchman, and was 
unhappily married to a fcold. Tu es Gallusy fays Mil- 
ton, et^ ut aiunf^ nimium gallinaceus. But his fupreme 
pleafure is to tax his adverfary, fo renowned for criti*^ 
cifm, with vitious Latin. He opens his book with 
telling that he has ufed Perfona^ which, according to 
Milton, fignifies only a Majk^ in a fenfe not known to 
^e Romans, by applying it as we apply Per/on. But 
9S Nemefis is always on the watch, it is memorable 
^t he has enforced the charge of a folecifm by an ex- 
preffion in itfelf grofly foleciftical, when, for one of 
thofe fupppfcd blunders, he fays, as Ker^ and I think 
fome ooebefcrrq him, has remarked, propino tegram^ 
paiifiis tuts yapulandum. From vapuloy whicli has a 
paflive fenfe, vapulandus can never be derived. No 
man forgets bis original trade : the rights of nations, 
j|nd of kings, fink into queftions of gnuom^r, if gram* 
Qu^i^ns difcyfs thcnu 
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. Milton when he undertook this anfwer was weak oif 
l>ody, and dim of fight ; but his will was forward^ and 
what was wanting of health wasi fupplied by zeal. He 
was rewarded with a thoufand pounds, and his book 
was much read ; for paradox, recommended by fpirit 
and elegance, cafily gains attention; and he who told 
every man that he was equal to his King, could hardly, 
want an audience. 

That the performance of Salmafius was not difpcrfed 
with equal rapidity, or read with equal eagcrnefs^ 
is very credible. He taught only the ftale doftrind of 
authority, and the unpleafing duty of fubmiflion ; and 
he had been fo long not only the monarch but the ty- 
rant of literature, that almoft all mankind were de- 
lighted to find him defied and infulted by a new oame^ 
not yet confidered as any one's rival. If Chriftina, as 
is faid, commended the Defence of the People^ her pur- 
pofe muft be to torment Salmafius, who was then at 
her Court ; for neither her civil ftation nor her natural 
charafter could difpofe her to favour the do^trine^ who 
was by birth a queen, and by temper defpotick. 

That Salmafius was, from the appearance of Mil- 
ton's book, treated with negleft, there is not much 
proof; but to a man fo long accuftomed to admiration, 
a little praife of his antagonift would be fufficiently of- 
feafive, and might incline him to leave Sweden^ from 
which, however, he was difmifled, not with any mark 
of contempt^ but with a train of attendance fcarcc^lels 
than regal. 

He prepared a reply, which, left as liynt imper- 
feft, was publiihed by his fon in the year of the Re- 
ftauration. In the beginning, being probably moft in 
paiq iof h(^ J^atiiiity^ \ifi epdeavoufs to defcod his ufe 
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of tticr word pj^fina; but, if I remember right, he^ 
tAitks a' Barter authority than any that he has found, 
th« of Jtavenal in his fourth fatire : 

— *Q^id agis cum dira & foedior omni 
Criminc Perfona eft ? 

As Salmafius reproached Milton with lofing his eyes 
ill the quarrel, Milton delighted himfelf with, the be- 
lief that he had Ihortened Salmaiius's lifc^ and both 
perhaps with more malignity than reafoQ. Salmaiius 
died at the Spa, Sept. 3, 1653- ; and as controvertifts- 
lure . commonly laid to be killed by their laft difpute, 
itTiTton was flattiered with the credit of deftroying him, 

Cromvell had now difiniffcd the parliament by the 
authority of which h^ had deftroyed monarchy, and 
Itiommenced monarch h;mfelf, under the title of pror 
teftor, but with kingly and more than kingly power. 
Th:ft his authority was lawful, never was pretended j 
]^e himielf founded his right only in nec^fHty; but 
iMilton^ having now tafted the honey of publick em-^ 
ployment, wpuld not return to Jiunger and philofophy, 
l)Uty oontinuing to exercife his ofEco under a manifeft 
pfurpation, betrayed to hjs power that liberty which 
jie had defended. Nothipg pan be more jufl than that 
rebellion (hould end in flavery ; that he, who had juf? 
Iffied the murder of his king, for fome adts which tQ 
j>im feemed unlawful, ihould now fell his fervices, an4 
his flatteries, to a tyrant, of whom it was evident tha; 
\^t could dp nothing lawful. 

He had now been blind for fome years; but his vir 
gourpf intelleft was fuch, that he was not difabled tq 
^ifcharge his ofiice of Latindfecretary, or continue hq 
pontroveriies. His mind was too eager tp he diyerted| 
and too ftrong 10 be fubdued. 

Abou; 
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About this time his fitft wife died ia childbed^ |iav« 
ii^ left him three daughters. As be probably did not 
much love her, he did not long continue the appear-* 
ance of lamenting her ; but aftcf a ihprt tinie married 
Cathetine, the daughter of onecaptain WoodcooJc of 
Hackney ; a ^oman doubtlefs educated in opinions 
like his own. She died within a y^, of childbirth, 
or (bme diftemper that followed it ; and her hulbsad 
honoured her memory with a poor (btmet. 

The firft Reply to Milton's Dtfetfio Fcfiuli.w^ pub- 
lilhed in 1651, called Apologia pro Rege i^ P^niU Jn^ 
glicano, contra Jobannis PofyprMgmdtici {alias M/toiu) 
defenfionem defiruSivam Regis & PopuR. Of this the 
author was not known; but Milton and his nephour 
Philips, under whofe name he published an anfwer (a 
iiluch correAed by him, that it might be called his 
own, imputed it to Bramhal ; and, knowing him no 
friend to regicides, thought themfelves at liberty to 
treat him as if they had known what they only fuf- 
pcded* 

Next year, appeared Regit Sanguinis clamor ad Ccdum. 
Of this the author was Peter du Moulin, who was aft- 
terwards prebendary of Canterbury ; but Morus, or 
More, a French minifter, having the care of its pub- 
lication, was treated as the writer by Milton in his 
Defenfia Secunda^ and overwhelmed by fucb violence 
of inveftive, than he began to ihrink under the teni«» 
peft, and gave his perfecutors the means of knowing 
the true author. Du Moulin was now in great dan* 
ger; but Milton's pride operated^ againft his malignity; 
and both he and his friends were more willing that Du 
Moulin Ihould efcape than that he Ihould be conyifted 
of miftakg* 

In 
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In thtfe (econd Defence he Ihews that his eloquence 
Is not merely fatirtcal ; the rudenefs of his invedtive Is 
equalled by the groffnefs of his flattery. " Deferimur, 
^ •* Cromuelle, tu folis fuperes, ad te fumma noftrarum 
" rcrum rediit, in te folo confiftit, infuperabili tu« 
^* virtuti cedimus cunfti, nemine vel obloquente, nifi 
** qui aquales inaqualis ipfe honorcs fibi qujerit, aut 
•* digniori conceflbs invidct, aut non intelligit nihil 
** eflc in focietate 'hominum magis vel Deo gratum, 
^ vel rationi confentaneum, cfft in civitate nihil a?quius, 
*^ utilius, quam potiri rerum digniflimum. Eum te 
*' agnofcunt omnes, Cromuelle, ea tu civis maximus 
•' et ♦ gloriofiilimuSy dux publici confilii, exercitum 
•* fortiffimorum imperator, pater patriae geffifti. Sic 
** tu fpontanea bonorum omnium et animitus miffa 
^* voce falutaris/' 

Caefar, when he afTumed the perpetual diftatoffliip, 
had not more fervile or more elegant flattery. A tranf* 
lation may fliew its fervility ; but Its elegance is lefs 
attainable. Having expofed the unfkilfulnefs or felf* 
iihnefs of the former government, " We were left,*' 
(ays Milton, " to ourfelves : " the whole national in- 
** tereft fell into your hands, and fubCfts only in your 
** abilities. To your virtue, overpowering and refift- 
" left, ev^ry man gives way, except fome who, without 
*^ equal qualifications, afpire to equal honours, who 
" envy the diftindkions of merit greater than their own, 
*' or who have yet to learn, that in the coalition of' 
•* human fociety nothing is more pleafmg to God, or 
** more agreeable to reafon, than that the higheft mind 

• It m^ be doubted whethet gloriofij/imm be here ufed with Mil- 
ton't boafted purity. Ri$ ghrh/a is an illuftrioui thing ; but nnf^ 
n^m ii commouly a bra^art, as in miles gloriefus. Orig. Edit. 
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** ihould have the fovereign power. Such, Sir, are 
** you by general confeflion ; fuch are the thmgs at* 
*^ chieved by you, the greateft and moft glorious of oar 
*^ countrymen, the direftor of our publick cou5cil$> 
** the leader of unconquered armies, the fiither of yobr 
*' country ; for by that title does every good maa 
** hail you, with fincere and voluntary praife,* 

Next year, having defended all that wanted defence, 
he found leifure to defend himfelf. He undertook his 
own vindication againft More, whom he declares in 
his title to "bt juftly called the author of the Regis S/m^ 
guinis clamor. In this there is no want of vehemence 
or eloquence, nor does he forget his wonted wit.' 
*^ Morus es ? an Momus ? an uterque idem eft ?*• He 
then remembers that Morus is Latin for a Mulberry* 
tree,'' and hints at the known transformation : 

— Poma alba fcrebat 
Qu« poft nigra tulit Morus. 

With this piece ended his controverfies : and be . 
from this time gave himfelf up to his private ftudiet 
mnd his civil employment. 

As fecretary to the Prqteftor he is fuppofed to have 
written the Declaration of the reafons for a war with 
Spain. His agency was confidered as of great im- 
portance ; for when a treaty with Sweden was artfuUy 
fufpended, the delay was publickly imputed to Mr. 
Milton's indifpofition ; and the Swcdiih agent was ptx>- 
voked to exprefs his wonder, that only one man in 
England could write Latin, and that man blind. 

Being now forty-feven years old, . and feeing him- 
ielf diiencumbered from external interruptions, he 
feems to have recoUefted his former purpofes, and to 
have refumed three great works which he had planned 
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;for his future employment: an cpick poem, the h\C* 
loty of his (jQunttyt ^nd a didionary of the Latin 
tpnguc. 

To colledk a di£kipn^, feems ^ work of all others 
leaft pri^&icable ip z ilate of blindnefs, becaufe it de^^ 
pefids upon perpetual anid minute infpeftion and coUa** 
tion. tNor would Milton probably have begun it, af- 
,ter he had loft hisreyesi but, having had it always 
before him, he continued it, lays Philips, almofi td his 
dying-4ay} but the papers werefo difcotnpofed and deficient^ 
tb<^ they cotdd not be fitted for the prejs. The com- 
pilers rtf the Latin dictionary, printed at Cambridge, 
had the ufe of thofe collcdions in three folios j but 
what was their fate afterwards is not known *. 

To compile a hiftory from various authors, when 
they can only be confulted by other eyes, is not eafy, 
nor poffible, but with more fkilful and attentive help 
than can be commonly obtained ; and it was probably 
the difficulty of confulting and comparing that ftopped 
Milton^s narrative at the Conqueft ; a period at which 

* The Cambridge Dictionary, I>ubliflied in 4to« 1693, 11 no other 
than a copy, with fome fmall additions, of that of Dr. Adam Littleton 
in 16859 by fundry perfons, of whom, though their names are con- 
cealed, there iv great reafon to conje<fhire that Miiton's nephew,. 
Edward Philips, is one ; for it is exprefsly laid by Wood, Fafli, 
ToL I* p« a66, that Milton*s ** Thefaunis** came to his hands, and 
h is afleiited in the pre&ce thereto, that the editors thereof had 
the ufe of three large folios in manufcript, coUei^ed and digefled' 
into alphabetical order by Mr. John MUton. 

It has been remarked, that the additions, together with the pre* 
face abovementioned, and a large part of the title of the ** Cam- 
** bridge Dictionary," hare been incorporated and printed with the 
fnbfequent edition^ of ** Littleton's Dii^ionary," till that of XTH* 
Vid. Biogr. Brit. 3985 in not. So that for i^ught that appears to 
die ^ntvary. Philips was the laft poiTcflbr of Milton's MS« 
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affairs were not yet very intricate, nor authors very nu- 
merous. 

For the fubjeft of his epick poem, after much de- 
liberation, long chujingy and beginning lafe, he fixed upon 
Faradife Loft; a defign fo comprehenfive, that it could 
be juftified only by fuccefs. He had once defigned to 
celebrate King Arthur, as he hints in his verfes to ' 
Manius ; but Arthur was referved, fays Fenton, to ' 
another dejiiny ♦. 

It appears, by fome fketches of poetical projects 
left in manufcript, and to be feen in a library at Cam- 
bridge, that he had digefted his thoughts on this fub- 
jedt into one of thofe wild dramas which were anciently 
called Myfteries ; and Philips had feen what he terms 
part of a tragedy, beginning with the firft ten lines of 
Satan's addrefs to the Sun. Thefe myfteries confift of 
allegorical perfons ; fuch as Juftice^ Mercy ^ Faith. Of 
the tragedy or myftery of Faradife Lojl there are two 
plans : 

The Perfons. The Perfons. 

Michael. Mofes. 

Chorus of Angels. Divine Juftice, Wifdom, 

Heavenly Love. Heavenly Love. 

Lucifer. The Evening Star^ Htff- 

Adam, 1 with the perus. 



} 



Eve,' J Serpent. Chorus of Angels. ' 

Confcience. Lucifer. 

Death. Adam. 

* i. e. tobc thefubje&of an heroic poem^ written by Sir Richard 
Blackmore. 
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Labour^ ^ Eve. 

Sickncfs, / Confciencc. 

Difcontent, ' j^^^^^^ Labour. ) 
Ignorance, I Sicknefs, I 

with others; J Difcontent, I 

Faith, ^ Ignorance, f Mutes. 

Hope. Fear, I 

G;ari:jr^. Death ; J 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity.. 

Faradife UJi. 

The Perfonsi. 
Mofey,. vpd^i^Hy recounting how he aflumed hi^ 
true body; that it corrupts not, becaufe it is with 
God in the mouzxt ; declares the like with Enoch and 
Elijah ; befides the purity of the place, that certaia 
pure winds, dews, and clouds, preferve it from cor- 
ruption ; whence exhorts to the fight of God ; tells^ 
they cannot fee Adan> in the ftate of innocence, by 
peafonof their fin. 

\l ^^^* 1 debating what Ihould become of man^ 






Chorus of Angels fijaging a hymn of the Creadon^ 

A C T IL 
Heavenly Love. 
JSvening Star. 
Chorus fing the marriage-fbng, and defcrilje Paradife. 

ACT IIL 
Lucifer coritriving Adam's ruin. 
Chorus fears for ^dam^ and^relate^ Lucifer's rebellioa 
andfklh 

ACT 
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A C T IV. 

Adam^ 1 fallen. 

Eve, J 

Confcience cites them to God's examination^ 

Chorus bewails, and tells the good Adam has loft* 

ACT V. 

Adani and Ere driren out of Paradifc. 

• ^ prefcnted by an angel with, 

Labour, Grief, Hatred, Envy, War, 1 

Famine, Peftilence, Sickncfi, Dif- \ Mutes. 

content. Ignorance^ Fear, Death, J 
To whom he give^ their names. Likewifc Winter, 

Heat, Tempeft, &c. 
Faith, T 

Hope, [ comfort him and inftruft him* 
Charity, J 
Chorus briefly concludes. 

Such was his firft defign, which could have pro* 
duced only an allegory, or myftery. The following 
jketch feems to have attained more maturity. 

Adam unparadifed : 
The angel Gabriel, either defcending or entering ; 
fliewing, fince this globe was created, his frequency 
as much on earth as in heaven; defcribes Paradife. 
^ Next, the Chorus, Ihewing the reafon of his coming 
to keep his watch in Paradife, after Lucifer's rebel- 
lion, by command from God ; and withal expreffing 
his defire to fee and know more concerning this ex- 
cellent new creature, man. The angel Gabriel, as by 
' his name fignifying a prince of power, tracing Para- 
dife with a more free office, paffes by the ftation of 
the Chorus, and, defired by them, relates what he 
knew of man ; as the creation of Eve, with their love 
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and marriage. After this, Lucifer appears ; after his 
overthrow bemoans himfelf, feeks revenge on man. 
The Chorus prepare refiftance at his firft approach. 
At laft, after difcourfe of enmity on either fide, he 
departs : whereat the Chorus fings of the battle and 
vidtory in heaven, againft him and his accomplices : 
as before, after the firft aft, was fung a hymn of the 
creation. Here again may appear Lucifer, relating 
and infulting in what he had done to the deftrudtion of 
man. Man next,, and Eve having by this time been 
feciuced by ,the Serpent, appears confufedly covered 
with leaves. Confcience, in a fliape, accufes him ; 
Juftice cites him to the place whither Jehovah called 
for him. In the mean while, the Chorus entertains 
the ftage,. and is informed by fome angel the manner of 
the Fall. Here the Chorus bewails Adam^s fall ; Adam 
then and Eve return ; accufe one another ; but efpeci- 
ally Adam lays the blame to his wife ; is ftubborn in 
his offence. Juftice appears, reafons with him, con- 
vinces him. The Chorus admoniftieth Adam, and 
bids him beware Lucifer's example of impenitence. 
The angel is fcnt to banifli them out of Paradife ; but 
before caufes to pafs before his eyes, in ftiapcs, a mafk 
of all the evils of this life and world. He is humbled, 
relents, defpairs ; at laft appears Mercy, comforts him, 
promifes the Meffiah ; then calls in Faith, Hope, and 
Charity ; inftrufts him ; he' repents, gives God the 
glory, fvibmits to his penalty. The Chorus briefly 
concludes. Compare this with the former draught. 

Thefe are very imperfeft rudiments of Paradije Lofi ; 
but it is plcafant to fee great works in their feminal 
ftate, pregnant with latent poflibilities of excellence ; 
nor could there be any more delightful entertainment 
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tlian to trace their gradual growth and expanfion^ and 
to obferve how they are fometimcs fuddenly advanced 
by accidental hints, and fometimes flowly improved 
by fteady meditation. 

Invention is almoft the only literary labour which 
blindnefs cannot obftrudb, and therefore he naturally 
folaced his folitude by the indulgence of his fancy, and 
the melody of his numbers. He had done what he 
knew to be neceflarily previous to poetical excellence ; 
he had made himfelf acquainted with fiemlx arts and 
affairs ; his comprehenfion was extended by various 
knowledge, and his memory ftored with inteUe<Sh]al 
treafures. He was fkilful in many languages^ and had 
by reading and compofition attained the full maftery 
of his own. He would have wanted little help from 
books, had he retained the power of perufing them. - 

But while his greater defigns were advancing, hav- 
ing now, like many other authors, caught the love of 
publication, he amufed himfelf, as he could, with 
little produdtions. He fent to the prcfs ^165%) a ma- 
nufcript of Raleigh, called the Cabinet Council; and 
next year gratified his malevolence to the clergy, by 
a Treatife of Qvil Power in Ecckfiajlical Cafes ^ and the 
Means of removing Hirelings out of the Church. 

Oliver was now dead ; Richard was conitrained to 
rcfign : the fyftem of extemporary government, which 
had been held together only by force, naturally fell 
into fragments when that force was taken away j and 
Milton faw himfelf and his caufe in equal danger. But 
he had ftill hope of doing fomething. He wrote let- 
ters, which Toland has publifhed, to fuch men as he 
thought friends to the new commonwealth ; and even 
in the year of the Reftoration he bated no jot of heart or 
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iit^pfy \^m was fipitaftical enough to think that the nat 
pon^ agitated as it was^ might be fettled l>y a pan^T 
phlet, call^ A ready and eafy way tp ejiablijh a Fra 
Commonwealth*^ which was^ howeveri enough coUt 
^dered to be both ff^rioyfly and ludicroufly anfwered. 

The obftin^te enthufiiUm pf the commonwealthmei) 
wa$ very jrem^rkabje* When the King w^s apparently 
jreturijii^^ Harrington, with ^ few aflbciates as fanati? 
fal as himfelf, ufed to meet, with all the gravity of 
politica) impprtance, to fpctle an ^qual government by 
rotatioa*; and Milton^ kicking when he could ftrike 
pp longer, w^ foolil^ enough to publifh, a few weeks 
f)efoire the Reftor^tion, l^otes upon a fermon preache4 
by opf GriffittiSf intituled. The Fear of God and the 
ftinf. To thefe notes an anfwer was written by 
X'Eilnmge^ ]n a pamphlet petulantly called No Blin4 
Guides^ 

But whatever Milton coijld write, or men of great^ir 
fsd^vity could fio, the King was now about to be re- 

* Thjj ineetipg of rfarripgton and his aflbciates is known by the 
dame of the Rofa dub ; the chief members whereof were Harringr 
1^, Henry Neville, Cyriac Skinner a dtfciple of Milton, Johij 
Aubrey^ ai^jd others; it begaji in Michaelmas term 1659, and 
was held every evening at Milcs's coffee boufe, ip New i aiace^ 
yard : the purpofp of it \yas to fettle the form of a commonwealth, 
the model of which was a fucceHiou of magiflrates in rotation, to bQ 
elected by ballot, and continue \n pffice for three years. At theie 
ineetiogs were debated poiiticnl qiieAions in the hearit^ of ioldters 
§nd others, whom curiofity apfi othpr worfe motives drew to it. 
Afjcr filing about 6x months, anfl enduring many infults frpm their 
liuditpi$, tliis faAiouB aflcmbly oi political fanatics, forefeeing th^ 
feturo of the ieduded members of the houfe of Commons, and the 
feftoration of monarchy, br<;ke up. Their principles m^y be fecq 
at large in the ** Oceana" and other writings of HarnAgtQn, Vicjo 
Atben. 9^o|i, Edit. lyai. yo}. i(. 591. 
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Sored with the irrefiftible approbation of the people^ 
Hfe was therefore no longer fecretary, an^ was confe- 
quently obliged to quit the hdufe which he held by his 
office ; and proportioning his fcnfe of danger to hif 
opinion of the importance of his. writings, thought it 
convenient to feek fome flicker, and hid himfelf for a 
time in Bartholomew-Clofe, by Weft Smichfield. 

I cannot but remark a kind of refpcft, perhaps un^- 
confcioufly, paid to this great man by his biogra- 
phers : every houfe in which he refided is hiftorically 
mentioned, as if it were an injury to negled: naming 
any place that he honoured by his prefence. 

The King, with lenity of which the world has had 
perhaps no other example, declined to be the judge or 
avenger of his own or his father's wrongs : and pro- 
mifed to admit into the Aft of Oblivion all, except 
thofe whom the parliament Ihould except; and the 
parliament doomed none to capital punilhment but the 
wretches who had immediately co-operated in the mur- 
der of the King, Milton was certainly not one of 
Xhem ; he, had onlyjuftified what they had done. 

This juftification was indeed fufficiently offenfive; 
and (June i6) an order was iflued to feize Milton's 
Defentej and Goodwin's ObJlru6lors of Jufike^ another 
hook of the fatne tendency, and bum them by the 
common hangman. The attorney-general was ordered 
to profecute the authors ; but Milton was not feized^ 
nor perhaps very diligently purfued. 

Not long after (Auguft 19) the flutter of innumer- 
able bofoms was ftilled by an aft, which the King, that 
his mercy might want no recommendation of elegance, 
rather called an a6t of oblivion than of grace. Good- 
win was named^ with nineteen more^ as incapacitated 
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for any publick trull j but of Milton there was no ex- 
ception. 

Of this tendernefs ftiewn to Milton, the curiofity of 
mankind has not forborn to enquire the reafon. Bur- 
net thinks he was forgotten ; but this is another inilance 
which may confirm Dalrymple's obfervation, who fays, 
*^ that whenever Burnet's narrations are examined, he 
** appears to be miftaken." ^ 

Forgotten he was not ; for his profecution was or- 
dered ; it muft be therefore by defign that he was in- 
cluded in the general oblivion. He is faid to have 
had friends in the houfe, fuch as Marvel, Morrice, 
and Sir Thomas Clarges ; and undoubtedly sl man like 
hini_ muft have had influence. A very particular ftory 
of his efcape is told by Richardfon in his Memoirs, 
which he received from Pope, as delivered by Better- 
ton, who i^iight have heard it from Davenant. In the 
war between the King and Parliament, Davenant 
was made prifoner, and condemned to die; but was 
fpared at the requeft of Milton. When the turn of 
fuccefs brought Milton into the like danger, Davenant 
repaid the benefit by appearing in his favoun Here 
is a reciprocation of generofity and gratitude fo pleaf- 
ing, that the tale makes its own way to credit. But 
if help were wanted, I know not where to find it. 
The danger of Davenant is certain from his own re* 
, lation ; but of his efcape there is no account. Better- 
ton's narration can be traced no higher ; ' it is not 
known that he had it from Davenant. We are told 
that the benefit exchanged was life for lifej but it 
feems not certain that Mihon's life ever was in danger. 
Goodwin, who had committed the fame Hind of 
crime, efcaped with incapacitation ; and as exclufion 
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from public truft is a.puniflimcnt which the power of 
government can commonly inflidt without the help of 
a particular law, it required jio great intereft to exempt 
Milton from a cenfure little more than verbaL Some^ 
thing may be reafonably afcribed to veneration and 
compaffion ; to veneration of his abilities, and com^ 
paffion for his diftreffes, which made it fit to forgive 
his malice for his learning. He was now poor and 
blind; and who would purfue with violence an illus- 
trious enemy, deprefled by fortune, and difarmed by 
nature ? 

The publication of the aft of oblivion put him in 
the fame condition with his fellow-fubjefts. He was, 
however, upon feme pretence now not known, in the 
cuftody of the ferjeant in December ; and, when he was 
releafed, upon his refufal of the fees demanded, he 
and the ferjeant were called before the Houfe. He was . 
now fafe within the ihade of oblivion, and knew him* 
felf to be as much out of the power of a griping offi- 
cer, as any other man. How the queftion was deter* 
miqed is not known. Milton would hardly have con- 
tended, but that he knew himfelf to have, right on his 
fide. 

He then removed to Jewin-ftreet, near Alderlgate- 
ftreet; and being blind, and by no means wealthy^ 
wanted a domeftick companion and attendant; and 
therefore, by the recommendation of Dr. Paget, mar- 
ried Elizabeth Minfhul, of a gentleman's family in 
Chelhire, probably without a fortune. All his wives 
were virgins ; for he has declared that he thought 
it grpfs and indelicate to be a fccond hufband : upon 
what other principles his choice^ was made, cannot 
jiow be known ; but marriage afforded not much of 
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iiis happinefs. The firft wife left him in difguft, and 
was brought back only by terror ; the fccond, indeed, 
feems to have been more a favourite, but her life was 
4h(xct. The third, as Philips relates, oppreffed his 
children m his life'-time, and cheated them at hb 
tdeath. 

Soon after his marriage, according to an obfcure 
^ory, he was offered the continuance of his employ- 
ment ; and being prefled by his wife to accept it, an- 
fwered, " You, lik^ other women, want to ride in 
^* your coach ; my wifh is to live and die an honeft 
^^ man/' If he confidered the Latin fecretary as exer- 
^ijGng any of the powers of government, he that had 
fliared authority, either with the parliament or Crom- 
well, nciight have foiborn to talk very loudly of his 
Jtionefty ; and if he thought the office purely minifte- 
rial, he certainly might have honeftly retained it under 
the king* But this tale has too little evidence to de» 
fttvt a difquifition ; large offers and ftyrdy rejeftions 
arc among the mod common topicks of falfehood. 

He had fo much either of prudence or gratitude, 
that hjB forbore to difturb the new fettlement with any 
of his pplitical or ecclefiaftical opinions, and from this 
time devoted himfelf to poetry and literature. Of his 
zeal for learning in all its parts, he gave a proof by 
publifliing, the next year (1661), Accidence commenced 
Grammar \ a little book which has nothing remark- 
able, but that its author, who had been lately defend* 
ing the fuprems powers of his country, and was then 
writing Paradife Loft, could defcend from his elevation 
to refcue children from the perplexity of gran^matical 
confufion, and the trouble of leffons unneceffarily 
repeatedf 
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A^yt this tinie Elwood the quaker^ being Feeomr 
mended to him as one who would read Latin to him, 
for the advantage of his converfation^ attotidied him 
^vcry afternoon^ except on Sundays *. Milton, who, 
in his letter to Hartlib, had declared, that to read 
Latin with an Englijh mcuth is as ill a bearing as Lav9 
French^ required that Elwood ihould kam ami pra£bi& 
the Italian pronunciation, which, he faid, was neceC- 
fary, if he. would talk with foreigners. This fejems to 
have been a taflt troublefome without ufe. There is 
little reafon for preferring the Italian pronunciation to 
our own, except that it is more general ; and to ceach 
It to an Englifliman is only to make him a foreigner at 
home. He who travels, if he fpeaks Latin, may & 
(bon leiarn the (bunds which every native gives it, that 
he need make no provifion before his journey; and if 
firangers viiit us, it is their bufinefs to pra£tiie fuch 
sronfqrnuty tp our n^odes as they expeft from us in their, 
own countries. Elwood complied with the dirediona* 
and improved himfelf by his attendance ; for he relatcst 
that Milton, having a curious ear, knew by his voice 
when I}e read what he did not underftand, and would 
/lop hun> aad open the mqfi ^fficult pajfages. 

* This ilagul.T perfon was a neighbour of Milton's father in the 
country, and alfo of Waller, and had the confidence of the latter, 
ts appears by tlie life of that poet prefixed to iomc editions of hi^ 
Urorks. He was an tn^nious man, and a fcholar, and wrot^ a life 
of hinofelf, publi/hed in 8vo, 1714. In it are related bis fudddu 
converlion toquakerifm, the refentment of his father for bis refilling 
to be uncovered before hini, his fufierings for the tnith by impri- 
^mnent, and other feverities, his deliverance from ail his troubles, 
and lalUy his marriage to an amiable young wohian of his own pro* 
Icffion, one of the Pcnn family^ whom he had courted both in profe 
and vcrfe, with all that fimplicity of flyle and fmcerity of ezprellion 
^bidi thcB diftinguiihed that inoftnfive people. 
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In a Ihort time he took a houfe in the ArtilUry JFalk^ 
leading to Bunhill Fields ; the mention of which con« 
eludes the regifter of Milton's removals and habita* 
tions. He lived longer in this place than in any other* 

He w$s now bufied by ParaSfe Loft. Whence he 
drew the original defign has been varioully conjedturcd 
by men who cannot bear to think themfelves ignorant 
of that which, at laft, neither diligence nor fagacity 
can difcover. Some find the hint in an Italian tragedy, 
Voltaire tells a wild and unauthorifed ftory of a farce 
icen by Milton in Italy, which opened thus : Let tbi 
Rainboivbc the Fiddleftick of the Fiddle of Heaven. It 
has been already Ihewn, that the firft conception was 
a tragedy or myftery, not of a narrative, but a dra- 
• matick work, which he is fuppofed to have begun to 
reduce to its prefent form about the time (1655) wheix 
he finiihed his difpute with the defenders of the king. 

He long had promifed to adorn his native country by 
fome great performance, while he had yet perhaps 
no fettled defign, and was ftimulated only by fuch ex- 
peftations as naturally arofe from the furvey of his at- 
tainments, and the confcioufnefs of his powers. What 
he Ihould undertake, it was difficult to determine. He 
was long cbufing^ and began late. 

While he was obliged to divide his time between hii 
private ftudies and affairs of ftate, his poetical labour 
muft have been often interrupted ; and perhaps he did 
little more in that bufy time than conftrudt the narra* 
tive, adjuft the epifodes, proportion the parts, accu* 
mulate images and fentiments, and treafure in his me^ 
mory, or preferve in writing, fuch hints as books or 
p^editation would fupply. Nothing particular is known 
x^f his intelleftual operation^ whU^ Uq was a iUCQil&ani 
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for, having every help and accommodation at hand^ he 
had no need of uncommon expedients. 

Being driven from all publick ftations, he is yet toa 
great not to be traced by curiofity to his retirement ; 
where he has been found by Mr. RichanKbh^ the fondeft 
of his admirers, fitting before hu door in a grey coat of 
coarfe clotby in warm Jultry weather^ to enjoy the frefb 
air ; and foj as well as in bis own room^ receiving the 
vijits of people of di/iinguifhed parts as well as quality. 
His vifitors* of high quality muft now be imagined to 
be few ; but men of parts might reafonably court the 
converfation of a man fo generally illuftrious, that fo-' 
reigners are reported, by Wood, to have vifitcd the 
houfe in Bread-ftrcet where he was bom. 

According to another account, he was feen in a (inall 
houfe, neatly enough dreffed in black cloatbs^ fitting in a 
room bung with tufty green ; pale but not cadaverous^ with 
chalkjlones in bis hands. He faidy that if it were net 
for the gouty his blindnefs would be tolerable. 

In the intervals of his pain, being made unable to 
ufe the common exercifes, he ufed to fwing in a chair^ 
and fometimes played upon an organ *. 

He was now confeffedly and vifibly employed upon 
his poem, of which the progrefs might be noted by 
thofe with whom he was familiar; for he was obliged, 
when he had compofed as many lines as his memory 
would conveniently retain, to employ fome friend in 
writing them, having, at leaft for part of the time, no 

* Milton's father, at hat been mentioned in a preceding note» 

was urell Ikilled in muftc ; and we are told by Aubrey, that he taught 

it to hit fon, who, at Woodaddt, beiidet that he could play on the 

otj^an, wat able to bear a part in vocal and inflnimental muHc, an 

^ accompliflimcnt which, in his time, it wat deemed difgraceful for 

' perfons well educated to want. 
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regular attendant* This gave opportunity to 6i>i(^'^« 
tlons and reports. 

Mr. Philips obferVes, that there was at very remark* 
able circumftance in th« compofure of Faradife Loft^ 
" whidi I have a particular rcafon,'' fays he, ** to rc- 
'^ member ; for whereas I had the perufal of it from 
^^ the very beginnmg, for fome years, a^ I went 
*' from time to time to vifit him, in parcels of ten, 
*^ twenty, or tbiny verfcs at a time (which, being 
" written by whatever hand came next, might poffibly 
•* want correftion as to the orthography and pointing), 
^^ having, as the fummer came on, not been fhewcd 
** any for a confiderabVe while, and defiring the reafbn 
'^ thereof, was anfwered, that his vein never happily 
*' flowed but from the Autumnal Equinox to the Ver- 
** oal ; and that whatever he attempted at other times 
'^ was never to his fatisfadion, though he courted his 
** fdxyzy never fo much ; fo that, in all the years he 
** was about this poem, he may be faid to have fpent 
** half his time therein.'^ 

Upon this relation Toland remarks, that in his opi- 
nion Philips has miftaken the time of the year ; for 
Mikoor, in his Elegies, 'declares that with the advance 
of the Spring he feels the increafe of his poetical force, 
redeunt vu carmina vires^ To this it is anfwered, that 
Philips could hardly miftake time fo well marked ; 
aod it may be added, that Milton might find different 
times of the year favourable to different parts of life. 
Mr. Richardfbn conceives it impoflible thzt /ucb a work 
Jbwli be Jkjpended f(nr Jix mmtbs, or for one. // may 
go on f after or flower'^ but it mujl go on. By what nc- 
ceflSty it muft continually go on, or why it might not 
be laid^afide and refused, it is not tafy to difcover. 

This 
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This dependancc of the foul tipon the fcafoas, thofe 
temporary and periodical ebbs and flows of intellcft, 
may, I fuppofe, juftly be derided as the fumes of vain 
imagination. Sapiens dominabitur ajlris. The autho/ 
that thinks himfelf weather-bound will find, with a lit- 
tle help from hellebore, that he is only idle or exhauft- 
cd. But while this notion has pofTeflion of the head, 
it produces the inability which it fuppofes. Our powers 
owe much of their energy to our hopes ; pojfunt quia 
fojfe videntur. When fuccefs feems attainable, dili* 
gence is enforced ; but when it is admitted that the 
faculties are fuppreffed by a crofs wind, or a cloudy 
fky, the day is given up without refiftance ; for who 
can contend with the courfe of Nature > 

From fueh prepoffeffions Milton feems not to have 
been free. There prevailed in his time an opinion that 
the world was in its decay, and that we have had the 
misfortune to be produced in the decrepitude of Na- 
ture, It was fufpefted that the whole creation kn- 
guiflied, that neither trees nor animals had the height 
or bulk of their predeceflbrs, and that every thing was 
daily finking by gradual diminution *. Milton appears 
to fufpeft that fouls partake of the general degeneracy^ 
and is not without fome fear that his book is to be 
ivritten in an age too late for heroick poefy* 

* Thia opinion is, with great learning and ingenuity, refuted in 
a book now very littld known, ** An Apology or Declaration of the 
•* Power and Providence of God in the GovcmnicDt of the World,^ 
by Dr. George Hakewill, Lond. folio, 163^. The firft who vcnt^irod 
to propagate it in this country was Dr. Gabrkl Goodman, bifliop 
of Gioucefter, a man of a verfatile temper, and the author of a 
book entitled, " The Fall of Man^ or the Corruption of Nature 
•* proved by natural rcafon.** Lond. 1616 and 1624.,. quarto. He 
Iras plundered in the Ufurpation, turned Rom&n Catholic, and difd 
ki ofafcurity. Vide Athen. Oxon. vol. K 7 27. 

Another 
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Another opinion wanders about the world^ and 
Ibmetimes finds reception among wife men ; an opinion 
that reftrains the operations of the mind to particular 
regions, and fuppofes that a lucklefs mortal may b& 
born in a degree of latitude too high or too low for 
wifdom or for wit. From this fancy, wild as it is, he 
had not wholly cleared his head, when he feared left 
the climate of his country might be too cold for flights 
of imagination. 

Into a mind already occupied by fuch fancies, 
another not more reafonable might eafily find its way* 
He that could fear left his genius had fallen upon too 
old a world, or too chill a climate, might confiftently 
magnify to himfelf the influence of the feafons, and 
believe his faculties to be vigorous only half the year. 

His fubmifliion to the feafons was at leaft more rea- 
fonable than his dread of decaying Nature^ or a frigid 
zone ; for general caufes muft operate uniformly in a 
general abatement of mental power ; if lefs could be 
performed by the writer, lefs likewife would content 
the judges of his work. Among this lagging race of 
frofty grovellers he might ftill have rifen into eminence 
by producing fomething which they Jhould net willingly 
let die. However inferior to the heroes who were born 
in better ages, he might ftill be great among his con- 
temporaries, with the hope of growing every day 
greater in the dwindle of pofterity. He might ftill be 
% giant among the pygmies, the one-eyed monarch of 
the blind. 

Of his artifices of ftudy, or particular hours of com- 
pofition, we have little account, and there was per- 
haps little to be told. Richardfon, who feems to have 
been very diligent in his enquiries, but difcovcrs al- 
ways 
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Wiys a wifli id find Milton difcriminated from other 
tnen, relates^ that ^* he would fometimes lie awake 
'^ whole nights^ bilt not a verfe could he make; and 
^' on a fudden his poetical faculty would rulh upon 
*' him with an impettts or ajlrum^ and his daughter 
** was imriiediatdy called to fecure what came. At 
" other times he would diftate perhaps forty lines 
" in St brdath, and thdn reduce them to hsdf the 
" number.** 

Thefe burftg df light, and involutions of darknefs ; 
thefe trahfient Ind involuntary excurfions and retro- 
ceffions of invention, having fome appearance of de« 
viation frOni the common train of Nature, are eagerly 
caught by the lovers of a wonder. Yet fomething of 
this inequality happens to every man in every mode of 
exertion^ manual or mental. The mechanick cannot 
handle his hammei^ and his file at all times with equal 
dexterity ; there are hours, he knows not why, when 
bis band is out. By Mr. Richardfon's relation, cafiially 
conveyed, much regard cannot be claimed. That, in 
his intelleftual hour, Milton called for his daughter /« 
fecure what came, may be queftioned ; for unluckily it \ 
happens to be known that his daughters were never 1 
taught to write ; nor would he have been obliged, as 
IS imiverfally confefled, to have employed any cafual 
vifiter in difburthening his memory, if his daughter 
could have'performed the office. 

The ftory of reducing his exuberance has been told 
of other authors, and, though doubtlefs true of every 
fenile and copious mind, feems to have been gratu- 
itoufly transferred to Milton. 

What he has told us, and we cannot now know more, 

IS, that he comptofed much of his poem in the night 
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apdmomii^ I fupjpofe befote hismbd W3S^ diiSurbcsd 
with corranon bufincfe ; and thgt lie poured out with 
gres«: fl»cacy ht$ unpremeditated verfe. Verfificatipn, 
free^ lUce his, from the diftreffes of rhyme, mull, by 
a work fo long, be made prompt and habitual ; and, 
when his thoughts were once adjufted, the words would 
come at his command. 

, At what particular tiflDcs of bis life the parts of hi$ 
work were written, cannot often be known. The 
t>eginaing of the third book ihews that he had loft his 
fight i and the Introdudtion to the feventh, that the 
return of the King had clouded him with difcounte- 
nance j and that he was offended by the licentioxxs fef- 
.tivity of the Reftoration* There are no other internal 
notes of time. Milton, being now cleared from all 
cffefts of his difloyalty, had nothing required from him 
!but the cc|mmon duty of living in quiet, to be re- 
warded with the common right of protedtion ; but 
this, which, when he fculfccd from the approach of 
his King was perhaps more than he hoped, feems not 
to have fatisfied him ; for no fooner is he fafe, than 
he finds himfelf in danger, fallen on evil days and 
. evil tongues^ and with darknefs and with danger com^ 
fafs^d round. This darknefs, had his eyes been better 
, ; employed, had undoubtedly deferved compaffion : but 
. to add the mention of danger was ungrateful and un- 
• juft. He was fallen indeed on evil days ; the time was 
conie in which regicides could no longer boaft their 
j\ickednefs. But of evil tongues for Milton to com- 
plain, reqiwred inipudence at leaft equal to his other 
powers ; Milton, whofe warmeft advocates muft allow, 
that he never fpared any afperity of reproach or brii- 
•ulity of infolence. 

*^ - - ? But 
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' But the charge itfelf feems to be falfe ; for it Would 
te hard to recollefl: any reproach caft iipon him, elthef 
ferious or ludicrous, through the *hole remaining 
t>art of his life. He purfucd his fhidies or his amufe- 
toents, without perfecutioii, moleftation, or infult. 
Such is the reverence paid to great abilities, however 
mifufed : thty tvho contemplated in Milton the fcholar 
and the wit, were Contented to forget the reviler o£ 
his Kingi 

When th<J plague (1665) rageld in London^ Milton 
took refuge at Chalfont in Bucks ; where Elwood, who 
had taken the houfe for him, firftfew a complete copy 
oi Paradife hofi^ and, having pefufed it, faid to him^ 
** Thou haft faid a great deal upon Paradlfi Lojl ; what 
** hail thou tQ fay upon Paradife found ?^ 

NAXt year, when thd danger of infeftion h^id ceftfed^ 
he returned to Bunhill-fields, and defigned the public 
cation of his poem. A lic^nfe was neceflary^ &nd YiH 
could ^ej^peft no great kindnefs from a chaplain of the 
Archbiihop of Canterbury* He feenls, however, to 
have been treated with tenderncfs ; fot though objec- 
tions Were made to particular paflages^ flj)A amcmg 
them to the fimile of the fun eclipfiKl,in the firft book, 
yet the licenfe was granted ; and he fold his copy^ 
April 27, 1667,. to Samuel Simmons, for an imme* 
•diate payment of five pounds, with a ftipulatioii to re- 
ceive five pounds more when thirteen hundred Ihould 
be fold of the firft edition : and again, five poundaf stf^ 
tor the fale of the fame number of thie fecond edition i 
knd mother five pounds after the fame fale of the thirds 
None of the three editions were to be extended beyond 
' fifteen hundred copies. 

K a I'he 
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The firft edition was ten books^ in a fmaJU^ quarto* 
The titles were varied from year to year ; and an ad- 
vertifement and the arguments of the books were 
.omitted in fome copies^ and inferted in others. 

The fale gave him in two years a right to his fecond 
payment^ for which the receipt was ligned April 26, 
1669, The fecond edition was not given till 1674; 
it was printed in fmall o&avo ; and the number of 
books was increafed to twelve, by a divifion of the 
feventh and twelfth ; and fome other finall improve- 
ments were fnade. The third edition was publiihed 
in 1678 ; and the widow, to whom the copy was then 
to devolve, fold all her claims to Simmons for eight 
pounds, according to her receipt given Dec. 21, 1680^ 
Simmons had already agreed to transfer the whole 
right to Brabazon Aylmer for twenty-five pounds ; and 
. Aylmer fold to Jacob Tonfon half, Auguft 17^ 1683, 
half, March 24, 1690, at a price confiderably en- 
larged. In the hiftory of Paradife Loft a deduction 
thus minute will rather gratify than fatigue. 

The flow fale and tardy reputation of this poem have 
been always mentioned as evidences of neglefted merits 
and of the uncertainty of literary fame ; and enquiries 
.have been made, and conjeftures offered, about the 
caufes of its long obfcurity and late reception. But 
has the cafe been truly ftated ? Have not lamenta- 
tion and wonder been lavilhed on an evil that was 
never felt ? 

That in the reigns of Charles and James the Paradifi 
Lift received no publick acclamations is readily con- 
fefled. Wit and literature were on the fide of the 
Court : and who that folicited favour or fistfliion would 
venture to praife the defender of the regicides? All 
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that he himfelf could think his due, from evil tongues 
in evil dajSy was that reverential filence which was 
generoufly preferved. But it cannot be inferred that 
his poem was not read, or not, however unwillingly, 
admired. 

The fate, if it be confidcred, will juftify the pub- 
lick. Thofe who have no power to judge of paft times 
but by their own, ihould always doubt their conclu- 
fions. The call for books was not in Milton's age 
what it is in the prefent. To read was not then a ge- 
neral amufement ; neither traders, nor often gentle*- 
men, thought themfelves difgraced by ignorance. 
The women had not then afpired to literature, nor 
was every houfe fupplied with a clofet of knowledge* 
Thofe, indeed, who profeffed learning, were not lefs 
learned than at any other time ; but of that middle race 
of ftudents who read for pleafure or accompliihment, 
and who buy the numerous produfts of modem typo- 
graphy, the number was then comparatively fmall. 
To prove the paucity of readers, it may be fuffici- 
ent to remark, that the nation had been fatisfied a 
from 1 6^3 to 1664, that is, forty-one years, withf 
only two editions of the works of Shakfpeare, which >; 
probably did not together make one thoufand copies. l| 

The fale of thirteen hundred copies in two years, in * 
opposition to fo much recent enmky, and to » ftyle of 
veriification new to all and difgufting to many, was an 
unconunon eicample of the prevalence of genius. The 
demand did not immediatjely increafe^ for many more 
readers than were fupplied at firft the nation did not J 
afford. Only three thoufand were fold in eleven years ; 1 
for it forced its way without affiilance : its admirers 
did not dare to publiih their opinion ; and the oppor- 
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tunities now given of attrading notice by advcrtifij* 
ments were then very few } the means of proclaiming 
the publicapon of new books have been produced by 
that general literature which now pervades the nation 
. through all its ranks. 

But the reputation and price of the copy ftill ad^ 
vanced, till the Revolution put an end to the fecrecy 
of love, and Ta^adife Loft broke into open view with 
fufEcient fecurity of kind reception. 

Fancy can hardly forbear to conjefture with what 
temper Miltpn furveyed the filent progrefs of his work, 
and marked its reputation ftealing its way in a kind of 
fubterraneous current through fear and filence. I can-r 
pot but conceive him calm and confident, little difap- 
pointed, not at all dej^£ted, relying on his own merit 
with ileady conibioufhefs, and waiting, without irnpa^ 
ticncc, the viciffitudes of opinion, and the impartiality 
of a future generation. 

In the mean time he continued his itudies, and fup- 
plied the want of light by a very odd expedient, of 
which Philips gives the following account : 

Mr, Philips tells us, " that though our author had 
** daily about him one or other to read, fomc perfbns 
** of liiian's eftate, who, of their own accord, greedily 
^^ catched at the opportunity of being his readers, that 
*^ they might as wejl reap the benefit of what they read 
^/ to him, as oblige him by the benefit of their read* 
^' ing J a|i4 Pthcrs of ypunger ygays were fent by their 
^^ parents to the fame en4 ; yct excufing only the 
♦* cldcft daughter, by reafon of her bodily infirmity, 
f ^ auod djiiicult uttcrsmcc of fpecch, (which, to fay 
^* truth, I doubt was the principal caufe of excufing 
^f jicr^i thf pther two were pondemn^d to the per- 
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^* formance of reading, and exa&Iy pronouxKingof all , 
** the languages of whatever book he ihould, at ona \ 
** time or other, think fit to pcrufe, viz. the Hebrew ) 
** (and I think the Syriac), the Greek, the Latin, the ! 
** Italian, Spanifh, and French. All which forts of I 
*' books to be confined to read, without underftanding | 
** one word, muft needs be a trial of patience almofl / 
^* beyond endurance. Yet it was endured by both for J 
^' a long time, though the irkfomenefs of this em^ 1 
*' plo3mient could not be always concealed, but broke [ 
** out more and more into expreflions of uneafinefs ; 
*^ fo that at length they were all, even the eldeft alfo, 
*' fent out to learn fome curious and ingenious forts of 
** manufadture, that are proper for women to learn ; 
*' particularly embroideries in gold or filver." 

In this fcene of mifery which this mode of intellec- 
tual labour fets before our eyes, it is hard to determine 
whether the daughters or the father are moft to be la- 
mented. A lapguage not underftood can never be fo 
read as to give pleafure, and very feldom fo as to con- 
vey meaning. If few men would have had refolutioA 
to write books with fuch embarraflments, few likewife 
would have wanted ability to find fomc better expe- 
dient. 

Three years after his Taradlfe Lojl (1667), he pub-^ 
liihcd his Hijiory of England, comprifing the whole 
fable of Geoffry of Monmouth, and continued to the 
Norman invafion. Why he (hould have given the firft 
part, which he feems not to believe, and which is 
iJniverfally rejefted, it is difficult to conjcfture. The 
ftyle is harlh ; but it has fomething of rough vigour, 
which perhaps may often ftrike, though it cannot 
pleafe* . 
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On t|iis hiftoFf the licenfer again fixed his daw9| 
and before he could tranfmit it to the prefs tore out fe*t 
veral parts. Some cenfures of the Saxon monks were 
taken away^ left they ihould be applied to the 'modem 
clergy ; and a chara&er of the Long Parliament, an4 
Aflembly of Divines, was excluded ; of which the au- 
thor gave a copy to the earl of Anglefea, and which, 
being afterwards publilhed, has been fince inferted in its 
proper place. 

The famp year were printed Paradi/e Regainid, and 
Samp/on 4goniJleSy a tragedy written in imitation of 
the Ancients, and never deiigned by the author for the 
Itage. As thefe poems were publifhed by another 
bookfeller, it has b^^n aikpd, whether Simmons was 
difcouraged from receiving them by the flow fale of 
the former. Why a writer changed his bookfeller a 
hundred years ago, I am far from hoping to difcover, 
Certainly, he who in two years fell^ thirteen l^undred 
copies of a volume in quarto, bought for two pay^ 
ments of five ppunds e^ch, has no reafbn to repent 
his purchafe. 

When Milton (hewed Taradife Regained to Elwood, 
^' This," faid he, ^^ is owipg to you j for you put it 
*^ in my head by the queflion you put to me at Chal- 
<* font, which pthcrwife I had not thought of/*. 

His laft poetical offspring was his iFavourite, He 
could not, as Elwood relates, endure to hear Paradife 
Loft preferred to Paradife Regained. - Many caufes may 
vitiate a writer's judgement of his own works. On that 
which has coft him muc^ Iftbour he fets a high va-. 
lue, becaufe he is unwillifigi to think that he has been 
diligent in vain; what has been produced without 
(oilfome efforts 19 coi)jSdefed witl^ delightj^ as a proof 
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^vigOTims facylties and fertile inyention; tndthelaft 
wc»9c^ whatever it bp, has neceflarily moil of the grace 
of novelty. Milton^ however it happexied^ had thi^. 
prejudice, and had it to himfelf. 

To that muliplicity of attainments, and extent of 
comprehenfion, that entitle this gre^t author to our 
veneration, may be added a kind of humble dignity^ 
which did not difdain the meaneft fervices to literature.. 
The epic poet, the ccxitrovertift, the politiciaA, having 
already defcended to accommodate children with a book 
of rudiments, now, in the laft years of his life, tx>m- 
pofed a book of Logick, for the initiation of ihidents 
in philofophy; and publiihed (1672) Artis Logics pie* 
mor hjiituiio ad Petri Rami metbodum concinnata ; that 
is, *^ A new Scheme of Logick, according tp the 
*^ Method of Ramus/' I know not whether, even iq 
this book, he did -Hot intend an aft of hoftility againft 
the Univerfities ; for Ramus was one of the firft op* 
pugners of the old philofophy, who difturbed with in* 
^ovations the quiet of the fchools* 

His polemical difpofition again revived. He had 
BOW been fafe io long, that he forgot his fears, and pub* 
liihed 9 Treatife of true Religion, Hereof Scbifm^ To* 
JeratioUf and the beft Means to prevent the Growth rf 
Fopery. 

But this little traft ismodeftly written, with refpedtfid 
mention of the Church of England, and an appeal to 
the thirty-nipe articles. His principle of toleration is, 
agreement in the fuf&ciency of the Scriptures; and he 
extends it to all who, whatever their opinions are, pro- 
fef; to derive them frqm the facred books. The pa- - 
piils appeal to other teftimonies, and are therefore in lus 
ppipfon not tQ be permitted the liberty pf either publick 
7 or 
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or private woiihip; for though they plead confcitnti; 
we have no wairrant, he fays^ to r4gard confcienct^ wbieb 
ii not grounded in Scripture. . 

Thofe who are not convinced by his reafims, may be 
perhaps delighted with his wit. The ttna Roman ea- 
tkolick is, he fays^ oru of the Fope^s bulls i it is particular 
uuiverfal, or cathoUck fchifmatick. 

He has, however, fomething better* As the beft pre*" 
fervative againft Popery, he recommends the diligent 
perufal of the Scriptures; a duty, from which he 
warns the bufy part of mankind not to think themfelves 
cxcufed. ^ 

He now reprinted his juvenile poems, with IbmQ 
additions. 

In the laft year of his life he fent to the prefs, feem- 
ing to take delight in publication, a collection of Fami-^ 
liar Epiftles in Latin; to which, being too few to make 
a volume, he added fome academical exercifes, which 
perhaps he pcrufed with pleafure, as they recalled to 
his memory the days of youth; but for which nothing 
but veneration for his name could, now procure a 
reader. 

When he had attained his fixty-fixth year, the gout, 
with which he h^d been long tormented, prevailed over 
<:he enfeebled powers of nature. He died by a quiet 
and filent expiration, about the tenth of November 
1674, at his houfe in Bunhill-fields; and was. buried 
next his father in the chancel of St. Giles at Cripple- 
gate. His funeral was very fplendidly and numerouflj^ 
attended. 

Upon his grave there is fuppofed to have been no 
memorial; but in our time a monument has been ereded 
in Weflminft^r- Abbey To the Author rfParadife Lofl^^-f 
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Mr. Bcnfo^i/whohasin thiiinfcrtption beftoWid more 
word^ upon himfe^f than upon Milton. 

When the infcription for the monument of Philip^/ 
in which he was fiiid to bte foil MsUomfecundus^ was ex-* 
hibited to Dr. Sprat, then dean of Weftminfter, he fe-' 
fufed to admit it ; the h^me of Milton was, \n his 
opinion, too deteftable to be read on the wall of a 
building dedicated to devotion. Atterbury, who fuc- 
ceeded him, being author of the infcription, permitted 
its reception. " And fuch has been the change of pub-* 
^^ lick opinion," faid Dr. Gregory, from whom I heard 
this account, " that I have feen eredfced in the churcli a 
** ftatue of that man, whofe name I once knew confi- 
** dered as" a pollution of its walls." 

Milton has the reputation of having been in his 
youth eminently beautiful, fo as to have been called 
the Lady of his college. His hair, which was of a light 
brown, parted at the foretop, and hung down upon his 
flioulders, according to the picture which he has given 
of Adam. He was, however, not of the heroick fta- 
ture, but rather below the middle fize, according to 
Mr. Richardfon, who mentions him as having narrowly 
pfcaped from being /hort and thick *• He was vigorous 
and aftive, and delighted ii^ the exercife of the fword, 
in which he is related to have been emiriently ikilful.. 
His weapon was, I believe, npt the rapier, but theback- 
fword, of which ht recommends the ufe in his book on 
^ucation. 

• Richardfon's defcription of Milton** pcrfon is here alluded to : 
*• He was, rio he was not,** foyt this quait^t writer, '* a fliort thick 
^* man ; but, had he been fotoewhat Qiortcr ai)d thicker, he had been 
** a (hort tliick mail." Of Horace it i^ fai4 (b^ he v/^% brevis tt 
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His eyes are faid never to have been bright ; but,*^ 
if he was a dexterous fencer^ they mull have been 
once quick. 

His domeftick habits. To far as they are known, 
were thofe of a fevere ftudent. He drank little ftrong 
drink of any kind, and fed without excefs in quantity, 
and in his earlier years without delicacy of choice. In. 
his youth he^ ftudied late at night; but afterwards 
changed his hours, and refted in bed from nine to four 
in the fummer, and five in winter. The courle of his 
day was befl known after he was blind. When he firfl 
rpfe, he heard a chapter m the Hebrew Bible, and then 
ftudied till twelve; then took fome exercife for an hour; 
then dined, then played oji the organ, and fung, or heacd 
another fing; then ftudied to fix; then entertained his 
vifiters till eight; then fupped, and, after a pipe of 
tobacco and a glafs of water, went to bed. 

So is his life defcribed; but this even tenour appears 
attainable only in G)lleges. He that lives in the world 
will fometimes have the fiicceffion of his praftice bro* 
ken and confiifed. Vifiters, of whom Milton is repfe- 
iented to have had great numbers, will come and ftay un- 
feafonably; bufinefs, of which every man has fome, muft 
be done when others will do it. 

When he did not care to rife early, he had fomething 
read to him by his bedfide; perhaps at this time His 
daughters were employed. He compofed much in the 
morning, and dilated in the day, fitting obliquely 
in an elbow-chair, with his leg thrown over the 
trm. 

JFortyne appears not to have had much of his care.' 
In the civil wars he lent his perfonal eftate to the par*, 
liament J but when, after the conteft was decided, he 
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Tolicited repayment, he met not only with negled, but 
/barp rebuke; and, having tired both himfelf and his 
friends, was given up to poverty and hopelefs indigna* 
tion, till he fliewed how able he was to do greater fer- 
vice. He was then made Latin fecretary, with two 
hundred pounds a year; and had a thoufand pounds for 
liis Defence of (be People. His widow, who, after his 
death, retired to Namptwich in Cheihire, and died 
about 1729^ is faid to have reported that he loft two 
thoufand pounds by entrufting it to a fcrivener; and 
that, in the general depredation upon the Church, he 
had grafped an eftate of about iijcty pounds a year be* 
longing to Weftminfter- Abbey, which, like other fliarers 
of the plunder of rebellion, he was afterwards obliged 
to return. Two thoufand pounds, which he had placed 
m the Excife-oflSce, were alfo loft. There is yet no 
reafbn to believe that he was ever reduced to indigence. 
His wants, being few, were competently (upplied. 
He fold his library before his death, and left his fit* 
mlly fifteen hundred pounds, on which his widow 
laid hold, and only gave one hundred to each of his 
daiighters. 

His literature was unqueftionably great. He read 
all the languages which are confidered either as learned 
or polite; Hebrew, with its two dialefts, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, French, and Spanifh. In Latin his fk ill was 
fuch as places him in the firft rank of writers and cri- 
ticks; and he appears to have cultivated Italian with 
uncommon diligence. The books in which his 
daughter, who ufed to' read to him, reprefented him as 
moft delighting, after Homer,, which he could almoft 
.repeat, were Ovid's Metamorphofes and Euripides. 
His Euripides is, by Mr. Cradock's kindncfs, now in 
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my hdnds: the margin is rotnetimes notejd; but I hAVi 

fout^d nothing remarkable. 
f . OF tljQ fjigUih poet$ he ijet moil value upon Speofer^ 

Ehfi^fpeaa?:e, ax^d Cowley* Spenfer was apparently hU 
. iav,ovrite : .Shakfpeare he may ea/ily be fuppofed to like, 

:with every ikillftil reader; but I ihouid not have ex- 

* -pcdted that C9wley, whofe ideas of excellence were dif- 
ferent from his own, would have had much of his ap;- 

• probation. His character of Dryden, who fometimes 
' »vi(ited him^ was^. tl^athe was a good rhymiitj but no 

poec. 
^ His theological opinions ate faid to have been firijk 
JCalvipiftica) ; and ^ftcrwajrds^ perhaps when he begaa 
Xo hate the Ptefbyterians, to have tended towards Armi- 
aiianiiha. In the mixed queftions of theology and gO" 
vernA^ci^t^ he i>cver thit^ks that he can recede for enough 
from popery, or prelacy ; but what Baudius fays of Eraf- 
mus fcems applicable to him^ magis babuit QUcdfugeret^ 
qtiam quodfequeretur* I^e had determine;d rather what 
to condemn, than what to approve. He has not aflbci-» 
ated himfelf with any denomination of Proteftants : w€i 
know rather what he was not, than what he was. He 
,was ,not of the church of Rome; he was not of the 
.church of Englaad *. 

To be of no church is dangerous. Religion^ 6i 
which the .rewards are diftant^ and which is animated 
only by Faith and Hope, will glide by degrees out of 
the mind, unlefs it be invigorated and reimpreffed by 
external ordinances, by dated calls to worihip, and thcf 
falutary influence of example. Milton, who appears 
*to have had full convidion of the truth of Chriftiamty^ 
and to have regarded ihe Holy Scriptures with ^ 

* Peck U-fo fanciful at to fuggcft that he was a Qpaker^ 
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profotmdeft veneration, to. have been untaip^d hy an 
heretical peculiarity of opinion, and to h^ve lived in fi 
Qonfianed belief of the imniediace and occ^onal agenc/ 
of Providence, yet grew old without any vifible wot:- 
Ihip* In the diAribution of his hours, there \va$ n^ 
hour of prayer, either folitary, or with his houfehold ; 
omitting publick prayers, he omitted all.. 

Of this omiffioa the reafon has been fought, upon a 
fuppofition which ought never to- he made, that men 
live with their own approbation, and juftify their con- 
duft to themfelves. Prayer certainly was not thougl^t 
fuperfluous by him, who reprefents our firft ..parents as 
praying acceptably in the ftate of innocence, and efE- 
cacioufly after their fall. TKat he lived without prayer 
can hardly be afHrmed ; his Itudics and meditatioijs 
were an habitual prayer. The negleft of it in his fa- 
mily was probably a fault for which he condenanfid 
Jiimfelf, and which he intended to cprreft, but jthat 
death, as too often happens, intercepted his refof- 
mation. - 

His political notions were thofe of an acrimonious 
and furly republican, for which it is not known that he 
gave any better reafon than that a popular government 
was the moft frugal; for the trappings of a monarchy ^vould 
Jet up an ordinary commonwealth. It is furely very fhal- 
low policy,* that fupppfes money to be the chief good; 
and even this, without confidering that the fupport ^d 
cxpence of a Court is, for the moft part, only a parti- 
<:ular kind of traffick, by which money is circulfted^ 
without any national impoverilhmcnt. 

Milton's republicanifm was, I am afiraid, founded \n 

^n envious hatred of greatnefs, and a £ullen deiire pf ip- 

. .depeiklencei in petulance impatient of controul, md 

: . . • pride 
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pridfe ^iOainful of fupeHof ity. He hated nidtl^fcfij- $9 
the ftate^ and prelates In the churchy for be hated! all 
whom he was required to obey. It is to be fufptedted^ 
that his predominant defire wds to deftrory father fhad 
cftablilh, and that he felt not fo much the Iovq of liberty 
as repugnance to Ittthorityi 

It has been obferved, that they wh6 nioft lotldly cla- 
mour for liberty do not moft liberally grant it- What 
We know of Milton^s character, in domeftick relations^ 
is, that he was fevere and arbitrary. His family con-- 
fifted of women; and there appears in his books fome- 
thing like a Turkifh contempt of females, as fubordi- 
nate and inferior beitigs. That his own daughters 
might not break the ranks, he fuffered them to be de- 
prefled by a mean and penurious education. He 
thought woman made only for obedience, and man only 
for rebellion. 

Of his family Tome account may be expe&cd. His 
fifter, firft married to Mr. Philips, afterwards married 
Mr. Agar, a friend of her firft huiband, who fucceeded 
him in the Crown-offii:e. She had by her firft hufband 
Edward and John, the two nephews whom Milton edu- 
cated; and by her fecond, two daughters. 

His brother. Sir Chriftopher, had two daughters, 
Mary and Catherine * ; and a fon Thomas, who fuc- 
ceeded Agar in the Crown-ofEce, and left a daughter 
living in 1749 in Grofvenor-ftreet* 

* Both thefe perfons were living at Hblloway, about the year 
1734, and at that time pofleffed i'uch a degree of health and llrength, 
flt enabled them on Sundays and Prayer-days to walk a mile up a fteep 
hiU to Highgate chapel. One of them was Ninety-two, at the tinae of 
her deathf Their parentage was known tofew, and their names were 
corrupted into Melton. By the Crown-office mentioned in the twa 
. laft paragraphs^ we are to uQderfiand the Crown-office of the Court 
ofCbaDcery. 

MiltQO 
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Milton had children only by his firfi wi&; Anne^ 
Mary, and Deborah. Anne, though deformed, married 
a mafter-builder, and died of her firfl child. Mary died 
fingie. Deborah married Abraham Clark, a weaver in 
Spital-fields, and lived fcventy-fix years, to Auguft 
1 727. This is the daughter of whom pubKck mention 
has been made. She could repeat the firft lines of 
Honaer, the Metaraorphofes, and fome of Euripides, by 
haying often read them. Yet here incredulity is ready 
to make a ftand. Many repetitions are neceflary to fix 
in the memory lines no( underwood; and why ihould 
Milton wiih or want to hear them fo often! Thefc 
lines were at the beginning of the pofms* Of a book 
written in a language not underfiood, the beginning 
raifes no more attention than the end; and as thofe that 
underhand it know commonly the beginning beft, its 
rehe^Hkl will feldom be neceflary. It in not likely 
f hat Milton required any paiTage to be fo much re- 
peated as thai his daughter could learn it; nor likely 
r i^t he defired the initial lines to be read at all : nor that 
the dsLvi^tei, weary of the drudgery of pronouncing 
unideal founds, would voluntarily commit them to 
memory. 

To this gendewoman Addiibn made a prefent, and 
promi&d fome e^abliihment ; but died foon after. 
Queen Caroline fent her fifty guineas. She had ieven 
fbns and three daughters; but none of them had any 
children, except her fon Caleb and her daughter Eliz- 
^hetK C^ldb went to Fort St. George in the JEaft In- 
dies, and had two fons, of whom nothing is now known. 
Elizabeth married Thomas Fofter, a weaver in Spital- 
ficlds ; and had feven children, who all died. She kept 
a petty grocer's or chandler*s Ihop, firft at Holloway, 
Vqu Un L and 
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and afterwards in Cock-lane near Shoreditch Church. 
She knew little of her grandfather, and that little was ndt 
good. She told of his harftinefs to his daughters, and 
his refiifal to have them taught to write; and, in oppo- 
fition to other accounts, reprcfented him as delicate, 
though temperate, in his diet. 

In 1750, April ^,Comus was played for her benefit. 
She had fo little acquaintance with diverlion or gaiety, 
that {he did ttot know what was intended when a benefit 
was offered her. The profits of the night were only 
one hundred and thirty pounds, though Dr* Newton 
brought a large contribution ; and twenty pounds were 
given by Tonfon, a man who is to be praifed as often 
as he is named. Of this fum one hundred pounds was 
placed in the flocks, after fome debate between h^r 
and her hulband in whofe name it fhould be entered ; 
and the reft augmented their little ftock, with which 
they removed to Iflington. This Was the grcateft be- 
. nefaftion that Paradife Loji ever procured the author's 
defcendents; and to this he, who has now attempted to 
relate his Life, had the honour of contributing a Pro- 
logue« 

IN the examination of Milton's poetical works, I 
fliall pay fo much regard to time as to begin with his 
juvenile produdlions. For his early pieces he feems to 
have had a degree of fondnefs not very laudable : what 
he has once written he refolves to preferve, and gives 
to the publick an ufifiniihed poem> which he broke off 
becaufe he was nothing fatisfied with what he had donSy 
fuppofing his readers lefs nice than ITimfelf. Thefe 
preludes to his future labours are in Italian, Latin, and 
Engliih, Of the Italian I cannot pretend to fpeak as a 
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CTirick; but I have heard them commended by a man 
well qualified to decide their merit. The Latin pieces 
arc lufcioufly elegant; but the delightwhich they afford 
is rather by the exquilite imitation of the ancient writers/ 
by the purity of the diction, and the harmony of the 
numbers, than by any power of invention, or vigour of 
fcntiment. They are not all of equal value; the elegies 
excell the odes; and fome of the exercifes on Gunpow- 
der Treafon might have been fpared. 

The Englifli poems, though they make no promifes 
of Parddife Lojlj have this evidence of genius, that they 
have a caft original and unborrowed. But their pecu- 
liarity is not excellence : if they differ from verfes of . 
Others, they differ for the worfe ; for they are too often 
diftinguiihed by repulliveharihnefs; the combinations 
of words are new, but -they are not pleating; the rhymes 
and epithct-s feemxo belaborioufly fought, and violently 
applied. 

That in the early parts of his life he wrote with much 
care appears from his manufcripts, happily preferved 
at Cambridge, in which many of his fmajler works are 
found as they were firft written, with the iiibfequent 
correitions. Such reliques fliew how excellence is ac- 
/juired ; what we hope ever to dp with eafe, we may learn 
iirft to do with diligence. 

Thofe who admire the beauties of thi« great poet, 
fometimes force their own judgement into falfe appro* 
bation of his little pieces^ aod prevail upon themfelves 
to think that admirable which is only fingular. All 
that fhort corapofitions can commonly attain is neatnefs 
and elegance. Milton never learned the art of doing 
little things with grace; he overlooked the milder ex- 
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^ellencc of fuavity and foftnefs; he was a Lw* tliat ha4 
no ikill in dtmiUng the Kid. 

One of the poems on which mpch praife has been 
bdftovved is Lycidus { of which the diftion is harih, 
the rhymes uncertain, and the numbers unpleafing, 
What beauty there is^ we muft therefore fcek in the 
fcntiments and images. It is not to be confidered 2& 
the efRjfion of real paffion ; for p^ffion runs not afier 
remote allufions and obfeure opinions. Paffion plucky 
ho berries from the myrtle and ivy, nor calls upoq 
Arethufe and Mincius, nor tells of rough fatjrs and 
fauns with cloven bed. Whprc there is leifure for ficr 
tion there is little grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for there is nq 
truth ; there is no aft, for there is nothing new. Its 
form is that of a paftoral, eafy, vulgar, and therCfoife 
difgufting ; whatever images it can fupply," are long 
ago exhaufted ; and its inherent improbability always 
forces diffatisfaftion on the mind. When Cowley tells 
bf Hervey that they ftudied together, it is eafy to fup- 
pofe feyw much he muft mifs the companion of his 
labours, and the partner of his difcoveries ; but what 
image of tendernefs can be excited by thefe lines ! 

We drove a field, and both tqgcther heard 
What tiiqe the grey fly winds her fultty horli^ 
Battening ouf flocks with the ixtfti dews cf night. 

We Icnow that they npver drove a field, and that i3iey 
had no flocks np battien { and though it be allowed 
that the reptefentation rqay be allegorical, the true 
meaning is, fo uncertain and remote, that it is never 
fought becaufe it cannot be known when it is found. 
Among the flocks, and copfes, and flowers, appear 
]fhe teithen deities ; Jove and Phcebus, Neptune and 
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JScdui^ with a Iqng train of mythological imagery^ 
iiich as a College eafily fupplies. Nothing can lc& 
diljplay knowledge, or lefs exercife invention, than ' 
to tell how a ihepherd has loft his companion, and 
muft now feed his flocks alone, without any judge of 
his fkill in piping ; and how one god a£ks another god 
what is become of Lycidas, and how neither god can. 
tdl. He who thus grieves will excite no fympathy ; 
be who thus praifes will confer no honour. 

This poem has yet a grofTer fault. With the(e. 
trifling fictions are mingled the moft awful and facred 
truths, fuch as ought never to be polluted with fuch 
tncrerend combinations. The Ihepherd likewife is 
now a feeder of fheep, and afterwards an eccleiiaftical 
paftor, a fuperintendant of a Chriflian fiock. Such 
' tquiTOcations are always unfkilful ; but here they are 
indecent, and at lead approach to impiety, of which, 
faoweirer, I believe the writer not to have been con- 
lciou5. 

Svdi is the power of reputation juftly acquired, that 
its blaze drives away the eye from nice examina- 
tioA. Surely no man could have fancied that he read 
LfcUas with pleafure, had he not known its author. 

Of the two pieces, VAlUgre and // Pinferofoy I be- 
lieve, opinion is uniform ; every man that reads them, 
reads them with pleafure. The author's defign is not, 
what Theobald has remarked, merely to fhew how 
objefks derive their colours from the mind, by repre- 
feming the operation of the fame things upon the gay 
and the melancholy temper, or upon the fame man U 
he is differently difpofed ; but rather how, amot^ the 
fucceffive variety of appearances, every difpolkion of 
mind takes hold on thofe by which it may be gratified. 

L 3 The 
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' The chearful man hears the lark in the morning ; the 
frenftve man hears the nightingale in the evening. The 
cbemful man fees the cock ftrut, and hears the horn 
and hounds echo in the wood ; then walks not unfeen to 
obferve the glory of the rifing fun, or liften to the 
finging milk-maid, and view the labours of the plow- 
man and the mower ; then cafts his eyes about him 
cn-er fcenes of fmiling plenty, and looks up to the dif- 
tant tower, the refidence of fome fair inhabitant ; thus 
he purfues rural gaiety through a day of labour or of 
play, and delights himfelf at night with the fanciful 
narratives of fuperftitious ignorance. 

The penfive man, at one time, walks unfeen tomufe 
at midnight ; and at another hears the fullen curfew. 
If the weather drives him home, he fits in a room 
lighted only by glowln^^ embers ; or by a lonely lamp 
outwatches the North Star, to difcover the habitation 
of feparate fouls, and varies the (hades of meditation, 
by contemplating the magnificent or pathetic fcenes of 
tragick and epick poetry. When the morning comes^ 
a morning gloomy with rain and wind, he walks into 
the dark tracklefs woods, falls alleep by fome mur- 
muring water, and with melancholy enthufiafm expefts 
fome dream of prognoftication, or fome mufic played 
by aerial performers* 

. Both Mirth and Melancholy are folitary^ filent in- 
habitants of the bread, that neither receive nor tranlmit 
communication ; no mention is therefore made of a 
philofophical friend, or a pleafant companion. 1 he 
lerioufnefs does not arife frbm any participation of 
calamity, nor the gaiety from the pleafures of the 
bottle. • 

The man of chearfulnefsy " having exhaufted the 
country, tries what towered cities will afford, and min- 
gles 
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gks >vith fcenes of fplcndor, gay affemblies, and nup- 
tial feftivicies ; but he miqgles a mere fpedtator, as, 
when the learned comedies of Jonfon, or the wild dra- 
mas of Shakfpeare, are exhibited, he attends the 
theatre. 

The penfive man never lofcs himfelf in crowds, but 
walks the cloifter, or frequents the cathedral. Miltoa 
probably had not yet forfaken the Church. 

Boph his characters delight in mufick ; but he feems 
to thij[ik that chearful notes would have obtained from 
Pluto a compleat difmiffion of Eurydice, of whom fo- 
lemn founds only procured a conditional releafc. . 
: For the old age of Chearfulnefs he makes no pro- 
vifion ; but Melancholy he conducts with great dignity 
to the clofe of life. His Chearfulnefs is without levity, 
and his Penhvenefs without afperity. 

Through thefe two poems the images are. properly 
ielefted, and nicely diftinguiflied ; but the colours of 
the diiflion feem not fufficiently difcriminated. I know 
not whether the.charadters are kept fulEciently apart. 
No mirth can, indeed, be found in his melancholy; 
but I am afraid that I always meet fome melancholy 
in his mirth. They are two noble efforts of imagi^ 
nation *. 

. The greateft of his juvenile performances is the 
Majk of Comus ; in which may very plainly be dif- 

' ♦ Mr. Warton intimates (and there can be little doubt of the 
truth of his conjecture) that Milton borrowed many of the images 
io thcfc two fine poems from ** Burton's Anatomy of Mclaacboly/* 
a book publiflicU in 1624^, and at fundiy times fince, abounding in 
J6aming, curious information^ and' pleafantry, Mr. Warton fays, 
chat Milton appears to have been an attentive reader thereof; and 
t0 this aflertion 1 add of my own knowledge, that it was a book thac 
Ur. Johnfon frequently refortedto, as many others Juve done, foi: 
lUDuiemcoc after the fatigue of iludy. 
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covered the dawn or twilight of Varadifk Lofi. Mil-' 
ton appears to have formed Very early that fyftem of 
didtion^ andmode of verfe, which his maturer judge- 
ment approved, and from which he never endeavoured 
nor defired to deviate. 

Nor does Camus afford only a fpccimcn of his lan- 
guage ; it exhibits likewife his power of defcription 
and his vigour of fentiment, employed in the praife 
aind defence of virtue. A work more truly poetical is . \ 
rarely found; allufions, images, and dcfcriptive epi- 
thets, embcllifti almod every period with laviih deco- 
ration. As a feries of lines, therefore, it may be cx)n-' 
fidered as worthy of all the admiration with which the 
votaries h^ve received it* 

As a df^ania it is deficient. The action is not pro- 
bable* A Mafque, in thofe parts where fupematural in- 
tervention is admitted, muft indeed be given up to all 
the freaks cf imagination; btrt, (b far as the action is 
merely human^ it ought to be reafonable, which caw 
hardly be faid of the conduft of the two brothers; who, 
when their fifter finks with fatigue in a pathlefs wilder- 
riefs, wander both away together in fearch of berries 
too far to find thcir#way back, and leave a helplefs 
Lady to all the fadnefs and danger of folitude. Thisr 
However is a defe£k overbalanced by its convefni- 
cnce. 

What deferves more reprehenfiSh is, that the pro- 
logue fpokoi in the wild wood by the attendant Spirit 
is addrefled to the audience; a mode of communication 
fo contrary to the nature of dramadck reprefentatlon, * 
that no precedents can fupport it. 

The difcourfe of the Spirit is too long; an objeftios 
that may be made to almofl all the following fpecches : 

they 
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they have not the fprkeliners of a dialogue animated by 
reciprocal contention, but feem rather declamations de- 
liberately cocnpofed, and formally repeated, on a moral 
queftion. The auditor therefore liftens as to a lec- 
ture, without paffion, without anxiety. 

The fong of Comus has airinefs and jollity; but, 
what may reccmimend Milton's' mor^s as well as his 
poetry, the invitations to pleafure are fo general, 
that they excite no diftin£): images of corrupt en-* 
joyment, and take no dangerous hold on the fancy. 

The following foliloquies of Comus and the Lstdy 
are elegant, but tedious. The fong mud owe niuch to 
the voice, if it ever can delight. At laft the Brothers 
enter, with too much tranquillity; and when they have 
feared left their lifter ihould be in danger, ^nd hdped 
that ihe is not in danger, the Elder makes a fpeech in 
praife of chaftity, and the Younger finds how fine it-h 
to be a philofopher. 

Then defcends the Spirit in form of a fliepherd; and 
the Brother, inftead of being in hafte to aA: his help, 
praifes his finging, and enquires his bufinefs in thstt 
place. It is remarkable, that at this interview the bro- 
ther is taken with a ihort fit of rhyming. The 
Spirit relates that the Lady is in the power of Comus; 
the Brother moralifes again; and the Spirit makes a 
long narration, of no ufe becaufc it is falfe, and there- 
fore unfuitable to a good Being. 

In all thefe parts the- language is poetical, and the fen- 
timents are generous; 'but there is fomething wantiftg i 
to allure attention. 

The difpute between the Lady and Comus is the 
moft aramated and afle<9Sng fcene of the drama, 
and wants - riotlring -but -a • briiker reciprocation -of 
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objedfcionsT and replies, to invite attention, and de- 
tain it. 

The fongs are vigorous, and full of imagery ; but they 
are harih in their dittion^ and not very mulical i^ their 
numbers. 

Throughout the whole, the figures are too bold^ i 
and the language too luxuriant for dialogue. It is a 
drama in the epick ftyle, inelegantly fplendid, and tedi- 
'oufly inftruftive. 

The Sonnets were written in different parts of Mil- 
ton's life, upon different occafions. They deferve not 
any particular criticifm; for of the befl it can only be 
laid, that they are not bad; and perhaps only the 
eightli and the twenty-firfl are truly entitled to this (len- 
der commendation^ The fabrick of a fonnet, however 
adaipted to the Italian language, has ever fucceeded in 
ours, which, having greater variety of termination, re- 
quires the rhymes to be often changed. 

Thofe little pieces may be difpatched without much 
anxiety; a greater work calls for greater care. I am now 
to examine Paradife Lqfi; a poem, which, .confid#red 
ivith refpedt to defign, may claim the firft place, and 
with refped: to performance the fecond, among the pro- 
dudbions of the human mind. 

By the general confent of criticks, the firJl praife of 
genius is due to the writer of an epick poem, as it re- 
quires an alfemblage of all the powers which are fingly 
fulficlent for other compofitions. Poetry is the art of 
uniting pleafure with truth, by calling imagination to 
the help of reafon, Epick poetry undertakes to teadi 
the moft important truths by the moll pleafing pre* 
cepts, and therefore relates fome great event in the 
nioft affeding manner* Hiftory mult fupply the writer 
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With the rudiments of narration, which he muft improve 
and exalt by a nobler art, muft animate by dramatick 
energy, and diverfify by retrofpeftion and anticipation; 
morality muft teach him the exadt bounds, and difTerent 
Ihades, of vice and virtue; from policy, and the praftice 
of life, he has to learn the difcriminations of charafter, 
and the tendency of the paffions, either fingle or com- 
l>ined ; and phyfiology muft fupply him with illuftra- 
tions and images. To put thefe materials to poetical 
tife, is required an imagination capable of painting na- 
ture, and realizing fiftion. Nor is he yet a poet till he 
has attained the whole extenfion of his language, dif- 
tinguilhed all the delicacies of phrafe, and all the co- 
lours of words, and learned to adjuft their different founds 
to all the varieties of metrical modulation. 
• Boflu is of opinion that the poet's firft work is to find 
a moralj which his fable is afterwards to iliuftrate and 
eftabliih. This feems to have been the procefs only of 
Milton; the moral of other poems is incidental and con- 
fequenc; in Milton's only it is eflential and intrinfick. 
'His purpofe was the moft,ufeful and the moft arduous; 
/(? vindicate the ways of God to man; to Ihew the reafonable- 
nefs of religion, and the neceffity of obedience to the 
Divine Law. 

To convey this moral, there muft be z fable ^ a narra- 
tion artfully conftrudted, fo as to excite curiofity, and 
furprife expectation. In this part of his work, Milton 
muft be confefled to have equalled every other poet. He 
has involved in his account of the Fall of Man the 
events which preceded, and thofe that were to follow it : 
he has interwoven the whole fyftem of theology with 
fuch propriety, that every part appears to be ne- 
ceflary; and fearcely any recital is wilhed ihorter 

for 
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for the Ikke 0£ ^i^ick-eiuBg clic pr6gre& of the macft 

The fubjeft of an dpidc poein is naturaHy an event of 
^^TGH impofftaptfe. Tkat of MUtoii is aat the deftroc-' 
tiofi of a eil]r» the condu^k of a colo&y, of the fouado--' 
tioa of ail empire. Hb f«bjeft i» the fate <^ worlds^, 
the revolutiMft of heaven and (dearth; rebellion^ ^inft 
the Supreior King, raifed by the higheft order of 
created beings; the overthrow of thejur hoft, aad th^ 
pwufiiittent of their crioae; the creation of a new race 
of reaSoBs^ creatures; their original happipefsaad in-, 
nooenoe, their forfeiJti»e of immortalky^ and their 
teftoratidi to hope and peace. 

Great events can be haftened or retarded only by per-" 
fons of elevated dignity. Before the greatneikdifplayed 
in Milton's poem, all other greatneis flirinks away^ 
The weakeft of his agents are the higheft and nobleft 
of human beings, the original parents of mankind; with 
whole a&ions the elements con£^ted; on whofe refti* 
tude, or deviation of will, depended the Hate of terreftriai 
nature, and the condition of all the future inhabitants 
of the globe. 

Of the other agents in the poem, the chief are fucb 
as it is irreverence to name on flight occasions. Th% 
reft were lower powers; 

•«*H>f whidi die^kaft could wield 
Tfcoib ekments, and arm him with the force 
Of ^ their rogicas ; 

psm^^, vAAdi only tl^ controul of Omnipotence le- 
ftrains from laying creation wafte, and iiUing the vaft 
cxpanfe of ipfoe with min and confufion. To diiphiy 
the motives aodaftiooi of beings thus itq>eriour, fofar 
lia iMO^aAfeaftp^anejcamine thenv or husum iniagina* 

tion 
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fkn reprefent thtm, ts the taflc which this ndightjr poe( 
l^as undertaken aiui peffonMd. 

In the ex^utniimion of epick poems mudi ipecullttjoft 
ts commo&ly employod upon tht^baraS^rs. Tbtdhorf 
fs&ers HI the Parudift lj>ft^ which adtnk ^ examinav 
;ion^ lire thofe of angels an4 of ni«a; pf aagsb ^ppd 
and evil; of ram i^ his innoceiat atidfinful ftate. 

Among the ang^s, the virtue of iLaphad is mild imd 
|>lacid^of eafy condefcenfion and free communtcaition; 
that of Michael is regal and lofty^ and, as may leem, 
^^htive to the dignity oThis own nature. Abdiel and 
Gabriel appear occafionally, «Ki aft as every incident 
requires; th? folitary fidejitypf Abdiel is very amiably 
parflted* 

Of the evij angels the charafters are more dn^erfi- 
ficd. To Satan, aj Addrfon obfcrves, ftich ientimcnts 
art givth as fuit ibe mtfi exalted and moft depraved heht^. 
Milton has been ccnfured, by Clarke **, for the im- 
jpicty which ibmetimes breaks from Satan's mouth ^^ • 
iFor there are thoughts, as he juftly remarks, whidi nf 
pbfervation of character can juftify, becaufe no goo4 
inan would willingly permit them to pafs, however 
tranfiently, through his own mind. To make Satan 

* fiflfy fifB&ue>7. Qrig. £dk« 

^ Dr.jobniba fliould bai^ iuA wh0t Clark^ u that funi9i»e witli* 
qataii adjun^l ]$ now almoil appropriated by writers to Dr. Samuel 
Clarke. The person here meant was a fchoolmaf^er at Hull, the aa« 
^r of fandry tmnfiatioiisofthe daffies and other vfctfal fehoolt 
bookstand, befidet ^ t** EiTay on ftudj** here refernd to, of a traft 
10 the controverfy a^ont die foundations of moraKty, and the prmcw 
pJcofadioa in the Divine Being, in which Dr. Clarke, Wollaftofl, 
Hutchcfon, Balguy, Grove, and others were engaged; a fum- 
mary of which controverfy is contained in ** Dr. Price's Rcviow 6f 
^ prmqppAl ^ueffioos imd djfic\Atiei Vk oiorala^ iji^f^ ^^ku 

fpeal^ 
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fpeak as a rebel, without any fuch expreffions as might 
taint the reader's imagination, was indeed one of the 
great difficulties in. Milton's undertaking, and I cannot 
but think that he has extricated himfelf with great hap-' 
pinefs. There is in Satan's fpeeches little that can 
give pain to a pious ear. The language of rebellion 
cannot be the fame with that of obedience. The ma- 
lignity of Satan foams in haughtinefs and obftinacy; 
but his expreffions are commonly geaeral, and no 
otherwife ofFcnfive than as they are wicked. 

The other chiefs of the celeftial rebellion are very 
judicioufly defcriminated in the firft and fecond 
books; and the ferocious charafter of Moloch appears, 
both in the battle and the council, with exadt con- 
fiftency. 

To Adam and to Eve are given, during their inno- 
cence, fuch fentiments as innocence can generate and 
utter. Their love is pure benevoleiice and mutual ve- 
neration; their repafts are without luxury, and their 
diligence without toil. Their addreffes to their Maker 
have little more than the voice of admiration and grati- 
i?ude. - Fruition left them nothing to alk, and Innocence 
left them nothing to fear. 

But with guilt enter diftruft and difcord, mutual ac- 
cufation, andftubborn felf-defence; they regard each 
other with alienated minds, and dread their Creator as 
the avenger of their tranlgreffion* At laft they feek 
Ihelter in his mercy, foften to repentance, and melt in 
fupplication. Both before and after the Fall, the fu- 
pcriority of Adam is diligently fuftained. 

Of the probable and the marvellousy two parts of a 
vulgar epic poem,, which immerge the critick in deep 
confideration, the Paradife Loji requires little to be 

faid. 
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faid. It contains the hiftory of a miracle, of Creation 
or Redemption; it difplays the power and the mercy 
of the Supreme Being ; the probable therefore is mar- 
vellous, and the marvellous is probable. The fub* 
ilance of the narrative is truth ; and as truth allows 
no choice, it is, like neceflity, fuperior to rule. To 
the accidental or adventitious parts, as to every thing 
human, fome flight exceptions may be made. But 
the main fabrick is immovably fupported. 

It is juftly remarked by Addifon, that this poem has, 
by the nature of its fubjedt, the advantage above all 
others, that it is univerfally and perpetually interefting. 
All mankind will, through all ages, bear the fame re- 
lation to Adam and to Eve, and mull partake of that 
good and evil which extend to themfelves. 

Of the machinery y fo called from ©io; «Vo /<t3?%^>?^, 
by which is meant the occafional interpofition of fu- 
pernatural power, another fertile topic of critical re- 
piarks, here i§ no rpojn to fpeak, becaufe every thing 
is douQ pnder the immediate and vilible direction of 
Heaven^ but the rule is fo far obferved, that no part 
.of the aft ion could have been accomplifhed by anj 
other means. 

Of epifode^j I think there are only two, contained 
in Raphael's relation of the war in heaven, and Mi- 
chael's prophetic account of the changes to happen 
in this world. Both are clofely connedted with the 
great aftion j one was neceflary to Adam as a warning, 
the other as a cpnfolation. 

To the compleatnefs or integrity of the defign no- 
thing can be objefted ; it has diftinftly and dearly what 
Ariftotle requires, a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
There is perhaps no poem, of the fame length, from 
which fo little can be taken without apparent mutila- 
tion* 
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iioiu Hbre are no funeral gatnfis, nor is there onf 
ioBg defciiption of a fliicld. The jhort digrefiioas at 
nhe beginning of the thirds feyenth, and ninth books, 
might doybtlefs be fp^red ; but fuperfluities fo beau- 
cifui^ who would take away ? or who does ik>t wiih 
that the author of the IHad had gratified fucceeding 
«ges with a Uttle knowledge of himielf > Perhaps tso 
paifages are more frequently or more attentively read 
than thofe extrinfick paragraphs; and^ fincethe^id 
wof poetry is pleafure, that cannot be vmpoetical with 
which all are pleafed, ♦ 

The queftions, whether the action of the poom be 
ftriaiy oney whether the poem can be property termed 
bewUky 4ftd who is the hero, are raifcd by fuch readers 
as draw their principles of judgement rather from 
bboksthan from reaipn. Milton, though he intituled 
Faradife Loft only a foem^ yet calls it himfHf htrtnck 
Jbn^. Dryden, petulantly and indecently, denies the 
iieroifm of Adam, becaufe he was overcon^e; but 
there is no reafon why the hero fhould not be tmfortu- 
nate, ejccept eftabliihed praftice, iinqe fuccefs and 
virtue do not go neceffarily together. Catp is die hero 
of Lucan; but Lucan's authority wijl pot be fuflfered 
by Quintilian to decide. However, if fuccefs be 
neceffary, Adam^s deceiver was at laft cruflicd ; Adain 
was reftored to his Maker's favour, ?md therefore may 
fecurely refume his human rank. 

After the fcheme and fabrick of the poem, muft 
be confidered its coniponent parts, the fentiment;? and 
the diftion. 

The fentimentSj as expreflive of manners, ox appnn 
priated to charafters, are, for the greater part, unex- 
pop.ypnablyjuft, 

Splendid 
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Splendid paflkges, containing leffons of morality, 
or precepts of prudence, occur feldom. Such is the 
original formation of this poem, that as it admits no 
human manners till the Fall, it can give little affiftance 
to human conduft. Its end is to raife the thoughts 
above fublunary cares or pleafures. Yet the praife 
of thit fortitude, with which Abdiel maintained his 
fingularity of virtue againft the fcorti of multitudes, 
may be accommodated to all times ; and Raphael's re- 
proof of Adam's curiofity after the planetary motions, 
with the anfwer returned by Adam, may be confidently 
oppofed to any rule of life which any poet has de- 
livered. 

'jf he thoughts which are occafionally called forth In 
the progrefs, are fuch as could only be produced by 
an imagination in the higheft degree fervid and aftiv?, 
to which materials were fupplied by inceflant ftudy 
;md unlimited curiofity. The heat of Milton's mind 
might be faid to fublimate his learning, to throw off 
into his work the fpirit of fcience, unmingled with its 
grofler parts. 

He had confidered creation in its whole extent, and 
lis defcriptions are therefore learned. He had accuf- 
tomed his imagination to unreftrained indulgence, and 
hh conceptions therefore were extenfive. The cha- 
rafteriftick quality of his poem is fublimity. He 
fbmetimes defcends to the elegant, but his element is 
the great. He can occafionally inveft himfelf with 
grace ; but his natural port is gigantick loftinefs *. 
He can pleafe when pleafure is required ; but it is his, 
^culiar power to oftoniih. 

* Algarotti tcrmi ligigantefca fuhlimlfa Mib^laMa* Ori^. Edit. 

Vol.. 11. H H« 
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He fcems to have been well acquainted with his own 
genius, and to know what it was that Nature had be- 
fliowed upon him more bountiftiUy than upon 
Others ; the power of difplayii^g the vaft, illuminating 
the fplendid, enforcing the awful, darkening the 
gloomy, and aggravating the dreadful : he therefore 
chofe a fubjedk on which too much could not be faid, 
oh which he might tire his fancy without the cenfure 
of extravagance. 

The appearances pf nature, and the occurrences of 
life, did not fatiate his appetite of greatnefs. To 
paint things as they are, requires a n>inute attention, 
and employs the memory rather than the fancy. Mil- 
toil's delight was to fport in the wide regions of poffi- 
bility ; reality was a fcene too narrow for his mind. 
He fent his faculties out upon difcovery, into worlds j 

where only imagination can travel, and delighted to 
form new modes of exiftence, and fumifh fentiment 
and aftion to fuperior bemgs, to trace the counfels of 
hell, or accompany the choirs of heaven. 

But he could not be always in other worlds ; he muft 
fometimes revifit earth, and tell of things vifible and ' 

known. When he cannot raife wonder by the fub- 
limity of his mind, he gives delight by its fertility. 

Whatever be his fubjeft, he never fails to fill the 
imagination* But' his images and defcriptions of the i 

fpenes or operations of Nature do not feem to be al- J 

ways copied from original form, nor to have the freih- 
nefs, racinefs, and energy of immediate obfervation. 
He faw Nature, as Dryden expreffes it, through the 
fpellacUs of books ; and on moft occaiions calls learning 
to his affiftanccu The garden of Eden brings to his 
mind the vale of Enna^ where Proferpme was gather- 
ing 
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ing flowcrt. Satan makes his way through fighting 
elements, like Argo between the Cyanean rocks, or 
U/yffcs between the two Sicilian whirlpools, when he 
fhunned Charybdis on the larboard. The mythological 
allufions have been juftly cenfured, as not being al- 
ways ufed with notice of their vanity ; but they con- 
tribute variety to the narration, and produce an alter- 
nate exercife of the memory and the fancy. 

His limilies are lefs numerous, and morevarious^ ^ 
than thofe of his predeceilbrs. But he does not con- 
fine himfelf within the limits of rigorous comparifon : 
his great excellence is amplitude, and he expands the 
adventitious image beyond the dimenfions which the 
occafion required. Thus comparing the Ihield of 
Satan to the orb of the Moon, he crouds the imagina- 
tion with the difcovery of the telefcope, and all the 
wonders which the telefcope difcovers. 
. Of his moral fentiments it is hardly praife to affirm 
that they excel thofe of all other poets ; for this fu- 
periority he was indebted to his acquaintance with the 
facred writings. The ancient epick poets, wanting 
the light of RevelatioA, were very unlkilful teachers 
of virtue: their principal characters may be great, 
but they are not amiable. The reader may rife from 
their works with a greater degree of aftive or paffive 
fortitude, and fometimcs of prudence ; but he will be 
able to carry away few precepts of juftice, and none 
of mercy. 

From the Italian writers it appears, that the advan- 
tages of even Chrifiian knowlc^lge may be pDiTefied 
ii^vain. Ariofto's pravity is generally known; and 
though the DeUvirance ofJerufaUm may be (ionfidered 
^ M a as* 
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as a facrcd fubjca, the poet has been very (paring o( 
moral inftruftion. 

In Milton every line breathes fanftity. of thought, 
and purity of manners, except when the train of the 
narration requires the introduAion of the rebellious 
fpirits ; and even they are compelled to acknowledge 
their fubjeftion to God, in fuch a manner as excites - 
reverence, and confirms piety. 

Of human beings there are but two ; but thofe two 
arc the parents of mankind, venerable before their fall for 
dignity and innocence, and amiable after it for repent- 
ance and fubmiflion. In their firft ftate their aflfeftionL 
is tender without weaknefs, and their piety fublime 
without prefumption. When they have finned, they 
ihew how difcord begins in mutual frailty, and how it 
ought to ceafe in mutual forbearance ; how confidence 
of the divine favour is forfeited by fin, and how hope 
of pardon may be obtained by penitence and prayer. 
A ftate of innocence we can only conceive, if indeed^ 
in our prefent mifery, it be poffible to conceive it ; 
but the fentiments and worlhip proper to a faUen anci 
offending being, we have all to learn, as we have sdl 
to pradife. 

The poet, whatever be done, is always great. Our 
progenitors, in their firft ftate, converfed with angels i 
even when folly and fin had degraded them, they had 
not in their humiliation the port of mean Jiiitors ; and 
they rife again to reverential regard, when we find 
that their prayers were heard. 

As human paflions did not enter the world before tho. 
Fall, there is in the Paradifs Loft little opportunity 
for the pathetick ; but what little there is has a0C 
bcea loft. That paflion which is peculiar to rational 

nature^ 
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Qsturc, the anguifli arifing from the confciouihefs of 
tranfgreffion^ and the horrours attending the fenfe of 
the Divine Difpleafure, arc very juftly defcribed and 
fbpcibly imprefled. But the paflions are moved only 
on one occafion; fublimity is the general and prevail- 
ing quality in this, poem ; fublimity varioufly modi-» 
fied, fometimes defcriptive, fomctives argumentative. 

The dcfeds and faults of Paradi/e Lofty ^ for faults 
and defe&s every work of man mufl have^ it is the 
bufinefs of impartial criticifm to difcover. As, in 
difplaying the excellence of Milton, I have not made 
long quotations, becaufe of leleAing beauties there 
had been no end, I fhall in the fame general manner 
mention that which feems to deferve cenfure; for 
what EngUlhman can take delight in tranfcribing 
pafiages, which, if they leflen the reputation of Mil- 
ton, diminilh in fome degree the honour of our 
country? 

The generality of my fcheme does not admit the 
frequent notice of verbal inaccuracies ; which Bentley, 
perhaps better fkilled in grammar than in poetry, has 
gften found, though he fometimes made them, and 
which he imputed to the obtrufions of a revifer whom 
the author's blindnefs obliged him to employ, A 
fuppofition raih and groundlefs, if he thought it true ; 
and vile and pernicious, if, as is faid,. he in private 
allowed it to be falfe. 

The plan oiParadife Loft has this inconvenience, 
that it comprifes neither human actions nor human 
manners. The man ani woman who adt and fufTer, 
are in a ftate which no other man or woman can ever 
know. The reader finds no tranfaftion in which he 
(an be engaged; beholds no condition in which he 
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can by any effort of imagination place himfelf ; he has, 
therefore, little natural curiofity or fympathy. 

We all, indeed, feel the effe&s of Adam's difobe- 
dience ; we all fin like Adam, and like him mufl all 
bewail our offences; we have reftlefs and infidious 
enemies in the fallen- angelsi^ and in the blefled fpi- 
rits we have guardians and friends ; in the Redemp- 
tion of mankind we hope to be included ; in the de- 
fcription of heaven and hell we are furely interefted, 
as we are all to relide hereafter either in the regions of 
horrour or blifs. 

But thefe truths are too important to be new ; they 
have been taught to our infancy ; they have mingled 
with our folitary thoughts and familiar converfation, 
and are habitually interwoven with the whole texture 
of life- Being therefore not new, they raife no un- 
accuftomed emotion in the mind ; what we knew be- 
fore, we cannot learn ; what is not unexpedted, can- 
not furprife. 

Of the ideas fuggefted by thefe awful fcenes, from 
fome we recede with reverence, except when flated 
hours require their afTociation; and from others we 
fiirink with horrour, or admit them only as falutary 
infiidtions, as counterpoifes to our interefts and paf- 
fions. Such images rather obflrudt the career of fancy 
than incite it. 

Pleafure and terrour are indeed the genuine fburces 
of poetry ; but poetical pleafure muft be fuch as hu^ 
man imagination can at leafl conceive, and poetical 
terrour fuch as human ftrength and fortitude may com- 
bat. The good and evil of Eternity are too ponderous 
for the wings of wit j the mind finks under them in 

paflive 
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paffive helplefsnefs^ content with calm belief and hum- 
ble adoration. 

Known truths, however, may take a different ap- 
pearance, and be conveyed to the mind by a new train 
of intermediate images. This Milton has undertaken, 
and performed with pregnancyand vigour of mind pecu- 
liar to himfelf. Whoever confiders the few radical 
positions which the Scriptures afforded him, will won- 
der by what energetick operation he expanded them to 
luch extent, and ramified them to fo much variety, 
reftrained as he was by religious reverence from licen- 
tioufnefs of fift ion. 

Here is a full difplay of the united force of ftudy 
and genius ; of a great accumulation of materials, with 
judgement to digeft, and fancy to combine them : 
Milton was able to feledt from nature, or from ftory, 
from an ancient fable, or from modem fcience, what- 
ever could illuftrate or adorn his thoughts. An accu- 
mulation of knowledge impregnated his mind, fer- 
mented by ftudy, and exalted by iniagination. 

It has been therefore faid, without an indecent hy- 
perbole, by one of his encomiafts, that in reading 
Paradife Loft we read a book of univerfal knowledge. 

But original deficience cannot be fupplied. The 
want of human intereft is always felt. Paradife Loft 
is one of the books- which the reader admires and lays 
down, ^nd forgets to take up a^ain. None ever 
wifhed it longer than it is. Its perufal is a duty rather 
than a pleafure. We read Milton for inftru£tion, re- 
tire harrafled, and overburdened, and look elfewhere 
for recreation; we defert our matter, and feek for 
companions. 

M 4 Another 
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Another inconvisnience of Milton's defign Is^ that 
it requires the defcription of what cannot be defcribed^ 
the agency of fpirits. He faw that immateriality fup* 
plied no images, and that he could not (how angels 
a^ing but by inftruments of adion ; he therefore in- 
veiled them with fortn and matter. This, being nc- 
ceflary, was therefore defenfible ; and he ihould have 
iecured the confiftency of his fyftem, by keeping im- 
materiality out of light, and enticing his reader to 
drop it from his thoughts. But he has unhappily per- 
plexed his poetry with his philofophy. His inferna) 
and celeftial powers are fometimes pure fpirit, and 
fometimes animated body. When Satan walks with 
his lance upon the burning marie , he has a body ; when, 
in his pafTage between hell and the new world, he is in 
danger of linking in the vacuity, and is fupported by 
a guft of rifing vapours, he has a body; when he 
animates the toad, he feems to be mere fpirit, that can 
penetrate matter at pleafure ; when he Jlarts up in his 
own JhapBy he has at lead a determined form ; and 
when he is brought before Gabriel, he has a/pear and 
a Jhitldy which he had the power of hiding in the; 
toad, though the arms of the contending angels arc 
evidently material. 

The vulgar inhabitants of Pandemonium, being 
incorporeal fpirits J are at large, though without number^ 
in a limited fpace ; yet in the bt^ttle, when they were 
overwhelmed by mountains, thei^ armour hurt them, 
crujbed in upon their fubftance^ now irown grofs byftn^ 
fling. This likewife happened to \he uncorrupted 
angels, who were overthrown the foonerfor their arms^ 
for unarmed they might eajily as Spirits have evaded by 
eomtraSion or renh9ve. Even as fpirits they are hardly 

fpiritual ; 
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iptritual ; for contradiGn and remove are images of mat** 
tcr ; but if they could have efcaped without theix at- 
mour^ they might have efcaped from it, and left only 
the empty cover to be battered. Uriel, when he rides 
on a fim-beam, is material ; Satan is material when he 
is afraid of the prowefs of Adam. 

The confulion of fpirit arid matter which pervades 
the whole narration of the war of heaven fills it with 
incongruity ; and the book, in which it is related^ is, 
I believe, the favourite of children, and gradually vc^ 
glefted as knowledge is increafed. 

After the operation of immaterial agents, which 
cgnnot be explained, may be confidered that of alle- 
gorical perlbns, which have no real exiftence. To 
e^calt caufes into agents, to inveft abftradk ideas with 
form, and animate them with activity, has always been 
the right of poetry. But fuch airy beings are, for 
the molt part, fuSered only to do their natural office, 
and retire. Thus Fame tells a tale, and Vidtory hoyers 
over a general, or perches on a ilandard ; but Fame 
and Viftory can do more. To give them any real 
employment, or afcribe to them any materid agency, 
is to make them allegorical no longer, but to Ihock 
the mind by afcribing effects to non-entity. In the 
Prometheus of J£fchylus, we fee Violence and Strength^ 
and in the Akeftis of Euripides, we fee Deatby brought 
upon the ftage, all as adtive perfons of the drama ; but 
po precedents can juftify abfurdity. 

Milton's allegory of Sin and Death is undoubtedly 
faulty. Sin is indeed the mother of Death, and may 
be allowed to be the portrefs of hell ; but when they 
{top the journey of Satan, a journey defcribed as real, 
|;nd when Death oiSers him battle, the allegory is 
I broken* 
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Bfoken. That Sin and Death fhould have fhcwn the 
way to hell, might have been allowed ; but they can- 
not facilitate the paflage by building a bridge, becaufc 
the difficulty of Satan's paflage is defcribed as real and 
fenfible, and^ the bridge ought to be only figurative.* 
The hell afligned to the rebellious fpirits is defcribed 
as not lefs local than the refidence of man. It is placed 
in fome diftant part of fpace, feparated from the re- 
gions of harmony and order by a chaotick wafte ahd an 
onoccupied vacuity ; but Sin and Death worked up a 
mole of aggravated /oily cemented with ajphaltm ; a work, 
too bulky for ideal architefts. 

This unfkilful allegory appears to me onc^ of the 
grcateft faults of the poem ; and to this there was 
no temptation, but the author's opinion of its beauty^ 

To the conduft of the narrative fome objeftions may 
be made. Satan is with great expeftation brought be- 
fore Gabriel in Paradife, and is fufFered to go away 
tinmolefted. The creation of man is reprefented as 
the confequence of the vacuity left in, heaven by the 
^xpulfion of the rebels ; yet Satan mentions it as a 
teport rife in heaven before his departure. 

To find fentiments for the (late of innocence, was 
very difficult ; and fomething of anticipation perhapj 
is now and then difcovered. Adam's difcourfe of 
dreams feems not to be the fpeculation of a new-cre- 
ated being. I know not whether his anfwer to the 
angel's reproof for curiofity does not want fomething 
of propriety ; it is the fpeech of a man acquainted 
with many other men. Some philofophical notions^ ^ 
cfpefcially when the philofophy is falfe, might have 
been better omitted. The angel, in a comparifbn^ 
fpeaks of timorous deer^ before deer were yet timorous^ 
and before Adam could underftand the comparifon. 

Dryden 
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Diyden remarks^ that Milton has fome fiats among 
his elevations. This is only to fay, that all the parts 
are not equaL In every work, one part mull be for 
the fake of others ; a palace muft have paifages ; a 
poem muft have tranfitidns. It is no more to be re* 
quired that wit ihould always be blazing, than that 
the fun ihould always ftand .at noon. In a great work 
there is a viciffitude of luminous and opaque parts, as 
there is in the world a (ucceffion of day and night. 
Milton, when he has expatiated in the Iky, may bd 
allowed fbmetimes to revifit earth ; for what other au- 
thor ever foared fo high, or fuftained his flight fo* 
long ? 

Milton, being well vcrfed in the Italian poets, ap- 
pears to have borrowed often from them; and, as 
every man catches fbmething from his companions, 
his defire of imitating Ariofto's levity has difgraced his 
work with the Paradife (f Fools ; a fiftion not in itfelf 
ill-imagined, but too ludicrous for its place. 

His play on words, in which he delights too often ; 
his equivocations, which Bentley endeavours to defend 
by the example of the ancients ; his unneceffary and un- 
graceful ufe of terms of art ; it is not neceflary to men- 
tion, becaufe they are eafily remarked, and generally 
cenfured, and at laft bear fo little proportion to the 
whole, that they fcarcely deferve the attention of a 
critick. 

Such are the faults of that wonderful performance 
Tara&fe Loft ; which he who can put in balance with 
its beauties muft be confidered not as nice but as dull, 
as lefs to be cenfured for want of candour, than pitied 
for want of fcnfibility. 

Of 
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Of ParaJifi Regained, the general judgement fecms 
now to beright, that it is in numy parts, elegant^ and 
evcry-where inftrudive* It was not to be fuppofed 
that the writer of faradife hoji could ever write with- 
out great efFufions of fancy, and exalted precepts of 
wifdom. The bafis of Paradife Regained is narrow ; a 
dialogue without a£tion can never pleafe like an union 
iof the narrative and dramatic powers. Had this poem 
b$en written not by Milton, but by fome imitator, it 
would have claimed and received univerfal praife. 

}f Paradife Regained has been too much depreciated, 
^amffon Agonifies has in requital been too much ad- 
mired* Jt could only be by long prejudice, and the 
bigotry of learning, that Milton could prefer the an- 
cient tragedies, with their encumbrance of a chorus, 
to the exhibitions of the French and Engliih ftages ; 
and it is onjy by a blind confidence in the reputation 
9f Miltop, that a drama pan be praifed in which the 
intermediate parts have neither gayfe nor confequence^ 
l^eicher baften nor retard the cataflrophe. 

In this tragedy are however many particular bcaU' 
ties, manyjuft fentiments and flriking lines; but it 
wants that power of attracting the attention which a 
well-connedted plan produces, 

Milton wpuld pot have excelled in dramatic writing; 
he knew hum^ patyre only in the grofs, and had ne-» 
ver fludied the Ihades of charadler, nor the combina- 
tions of concurring, or the perplexity of contending paf- 
iions. H? had read much, and knew what books could 
teaph; but had mingled little in the world, and 
was deficient in the knowledge which experience mu0; 

ThrougJ^ 
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Through all his greater works there prevails an unt 
form peculiarity of DiBioiiy a mode and call of expref- 
fion which bears little refemblancc to that of any for- 
mer writer, and which is Ip far removed from com- 
mon ufe, that an unlearned reader, when he firft 
opens his book, finds himfelf furprifed by a new 
language. 

This novelty has been, by thofe who can find nothing 
wrong in Milton, imputed to his laborious endeavours 
after words fuitable to the grandeur of his ideas. 
Our language^ fays Addifotiy funk under bim. But the 
truth is, that, both in profe and verfe, he had formed 
his ftyle by a perverfe and pedantick principle. He was 
defirous to ufe Englifh words with a foreign idiom* 
This in all his profe is difcovered and condemned ; for 
there judgement operates freely, neither foftened by the 
beauty, nor awed by the dignity of his thoughts; but 
foch is the power of his poetry, that his call is obeyed 
without refiftance, the reader feels himfelf in captivity 
to a higher and a noblpr mind, and criticifin finks in 
admiration. 

Milton^s ftyle was not modified by his fubjeft : what 
is fliown with greater extent in Paradi/e Lojl^ may 
be found in Comus. One fource of his peculiarity was 
his familiarity with the Tufcan poets : the difpofitioii 
of his words is, I think, frequently Italian ; perhaps 
fomecimes combined with other tongues. Of him, at 
laft, may be faid what Jonfon fays of Spenfer, that he 
wr^ie HP ianguagij but has formed what Butler calls a 
Babylonijb Diakfly in itfelf harih and barbarous, but 
made by exalted genius, and extenfive learning, the 
vehicle of fo much inilry^ion VK^ io ttxych plea^. 

iute. 
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furc, that, like other lovers, we find grace in its <fc- 
formityi 

Whatever be the faults of his diftion, he cannot 
want the praife of copioufiiefs and variety; he was 
mafter of his language in its full extent; and has fe- 
ledked the melodious words with fuch diligence, that 
from his book aloiie the Art of Englilh Poetry might 
be learned. 

After his diftion, fomething muft be faid of his 
Derfificaiion. 7be meafure^ he fays, n the Englijh heroick 
verfe without rhyme. Of this mode he had many ex- 
amples among the Italians, and fome in his own coun- 
try. The Earl of Surrey is faid to have tranllated one 
oi Virgil's books without rhyme; and, befides our tra- 
gedies^ a few fliort poems had appeared in blank verfe, 
particularly one tending to reconcile the nation to Ra- 
leigh's wild attempt upon Guiana, and probably writ- 
ten by Raleigh himfelf. Thefe petty performances 
c^not be fuppofed to have much influenced Milton, 
who more probably took his hint from Trilino's Italia 
Liberata^y and, finding blank verfe eafier than rhyme, 
was defirous of perfuadiiig himfelf that it is bet- 
ter. 

Rhyme ^ he fays, and fays truly, is no neceffary adjtmSi 
of true poetry. But perhaps, of poetry as a mental 
operation, metre or mufick is no neceffary adjunct : it 
is however by the mufick of metre that poetry has been 
difcriminated in all languages ; and ii\ languages melodi*» / 
oufly conflrudted with a due proportion of long and Ihort 
fyllables, metre is fufficient. But one language cannot 
communicate its rules to another : where metre is fcanty 
and imperfcd, fome help is neceffary. The mufick of the 
Engliih heroick line flrikej the ear fo faintly that it is 
6 caiily 
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cafily loft, tinlefs all the fyllables of every line co-operate 
together : this co-operation can be only obtained by 
the prcfervation of every verfe unmingled with another 
^s a diftindl fyftem'of founds ; and this diftindlnefs is. 
obtained and preferved by the artifice of rhyme. The 
variety of paufes, fo much boafted by the lovers of 
blank verfe, changes the meafures of an Engliih poet 
to the periods of a declaimer; and there arc only a 
few ikilftil and happy readers of Milton, who enable 
their audience to perceive where the lines end or be- 
gin. . Blank verje^ faid an ingenious critick, feems to be 
Vjcrfe only to the eye. 

Poetry may fubfift without rhyme, but Engliih 
poetry will not often pleafe; nor can rhyme ever be 
fafely fpared but where the fubjeiS: is able to fupporc it- 
felt Blank verfe makes fome approach to that which 
is called the lapidary JlyUi has neither the eafine(^of 
profe, nor the melody of numbers, and ther^re 
tires by long continuance. Of the Italian writers with- 
out rhyme, whom Milton alleges as precedems, not 
one is popular; what reafon could urge in its defence, 
has been confuted by the ear. 

But, whatever be the advantage of rhyme, I cannot 
prevail on myfelf to wifh that Milton had been a 
-rhymer; for I cannot wifh his work to be other than it 
is; yet, like other heroes, he is to be admired rather 
than imitated. He that thinks himfelf capable of 
aftonifhing, may write blank verfe; but thofe that hope 
only to pleafe, muft condefcend to rhyme. 

The higheft praife of genius is original invention* 
Milton cannot be faid to have contrived the ftrudure 
of an cpick poem, and therefore owes reverence to that 
vigour and amplitude of mind to which all generations 

muft 
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muft be indebted for the art of poetical narration, fof 
the texture of the fable, the variation of incidents, the 
interpofition of dialogue, and all the ftratagems that 
furprife and enchain attention. But, of all the bor- 
rowers from Homer, Milton is perhaps the leaft in- 
debted. He was naturally a thinker for himfelf, con- 
fident of his own abilities, and difdainful of help or 
hindrance : he did not refufe admiflion to the thoughts 
or images of his predeceflbrs, but he did not fcek 
them. From his contemporaries he neither courted nor 
leceived fupport; there is in his writings nothing by 
which the pride of other authors might be gratified, or 
favour gained ; no exchange of praife, nor folicitatioo 
of fupport. His great works were performed under 
difcountenance, and in blindnefs, but difficulties va- 
nilhed at his touch; he was born for whatever is ar- 
duous; and his work is not the greateft of heroick 
poems, only bccaufe it is not the firft. 
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OF the great author of Hudibras there is a life 
prefixed to the latter editbns of his poem, by an 
unknown writer, and therefore of difputable authority; 
and fome account is incidentally given by Wood, who 
confeffcs the uncertainty of his own narrative; more 
however than they knew cannot now be learned, and 
nothing remains but to compare and copy them. 

SAMUEL BUTLER was bom in the parifliof 
Strenfham in Worcefterfliire, according to his biogra- 
pher, in 1 6 1 2. This account Dr. Naih finds confirmed 
by the regifter. He wis chriftened Feb. 14. 

His father's condition is varioufly reprefented. 
W^ood mentions him as competently wealthy; but Mr* 
Longueville, the fon of Butler's principal friend, Ciys 
he was an honeft farmer with fome fmall eftate, who 
made a fhift to educate his fon at the grammar fohool 
of Worccfter, under Mr. Henry Bright *, from whoie 

care 

* Thefe are the words of the author of the (hort acconot of BuN 
Icr, prefixed to Hudibras, which Dr. Johnfon, notwithflandiag 
what he fay9 above, feems to have fuppofed was written by Mr* 
Longueville, the fiither; but the contrary is to be IniGaTed from a 

Vot.U. N tub- 
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care he removed for a Ihort time to Cambridge; bufi 
for a want of moaey,. was never made a member of 
any^'conege. Wood ieavcs us Tather-doubrful whe- 
th^he went to Cambridge or Oxford; but at laft 
makes him pafi fix or feven years at Cambridge, with- 
out knowing in what hall or college : yet it can hardly 
be^ imagined that he lived foldng in dttier univerfity, 
but as belonging to one houfe or another; and it is (till 
lefs likely that he could have fb long inhabited a place 
of learning with fo little di£tin£tion as to leave his re- 
fidcnce uncertain. Dr. Nalh has difcovered that his 
father was owner of a houfe and a little land, worth 
about eight pounds a year, ilill cdlltd Btaler*s Une^ 
tnent. 

Wood has his infonnation from his brother, whoft 
narrative placed him at Cambridge, in oppofition to 
that oi his neighbours, which fent him to Oxford* 

fubleqtient palfagt, wherein the author laments that he had neither 
fuch an acquaintance fior intereft with Mr. Longueville, as to procure 
from him the golden remains of Butler there mentioned. He was 
probably led into this miftake by a note in the Biogr. Brit. p. 10779 
ijgnifying, that the fon of this gentleman was living in 1756. 

Of this friend and generous patron of Butler, Mr. William Longue« 
TiUe, I find an account, written by a perfon who was well aaiuainted 
%vith him» to this efie6t» viz. that he was a conveyancing lawyer, and 
a b^cher of the Inner Temple, and had raifed himfelf from a low 
beginning to very great eminence in that profeffion; that he was 
eloquent, and learned, offpotlefs integrity; that he fupported an 
aged father who had ruined his fortunes by extravagance, and by hia 
indudry and application re-edified a ruined family ; that he fup* 
ported Butler, ^ho, but for him, mud literally have flarved, and 
received from him as a recompenfe the papers called his Remams« 
Life of jthe Lord-keeper Guilford, p. 289. Thefe have (Ince been 
giventfft the public by Mr. Thyer of Manchefter 5 and the origtnaU 
are' now in the hands of the Rev. Dr. Farmer, mad^r of £manucl 
College, Cambridj^c. 
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The bit>ther's feems the beft'^uthority, till, by confelf- 
ing his inability to tell his hall or college, he gives 
reafon to fufpeft that he was refolved to beftow on him, 
an academical education; but durft not name a col- 
lege, for fear of deteftion. 

He was for fome time, according to the author of 
his Life, clerk to Mr. JefTerys of Earrs-Croomb in 
Worcefterlhire, an eminent juftice of the peace. In 
his fervice he had not only leifure for ftudy, but for 
recreation: his amuferaents were mufickarid painting; 
and the reward of his pencil was the fricndlhip of the 
celebrated Cooper. Some pictures, faid to be hi«. 
Were ihewn to Dr. Naih, at Earl's Croomb; but when 
he enquired for them fome years afterwards, he found 
them deftroyed, to ftop windows, and owns that they 
hardly deferved a better fate. 

He was afterwards admitted into the family of the 
Countefs of Kent, where he had. the ufe of a library; 
and fo much recommended himfelf to Selden, that he 
was often employed by him in literary bufinefs. Sel- 
den, as is well known, was fteward to the Countefs, and 
is fuppofed to have gained much of his wealth by ma- 
naging her eilace» 

In what charadtcr Butler was admitted into that 
Lady's fervice, how long he continued in it, atid why 
he left it, is, like the other incidents of his lifft, utjerly 
unknown^ 

The vicifGtudes of his condition placed liim after- . 
wards in the family of Sir Samuel Luke, obc of Crom- 
well's officers. Here he obferved fo muck of, the c;ha- 
rafter- of the fedtaries, that he is faid to have writ- 
ten or begun his poem at this time; and it is likely 
that fuch a defiga would be formed in a place where 

IN 2 • ' _ ho 
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he faw the principles and practices of the td^s^ 
audacious and undifguifed in the confidence of fuc- 
cefs. 

At length the Kmg returned, and the time came in 
which loyalty hoped for its reward. Butler, however, 
was only made fecretary to the Earl of Carbury, pre- 
lident of the principality of Wales; who conferred on 
him the ftcwardlhip of Ludlow Caftlc *, when the 
Court of the Marches was revived. 

Ift thb part of his life, he married Mrs. Herbert, a 
gentlewoman of a good family; and lived, fays Wood, 
»pott her fortune, having ftudied the common law, 
but never pradtifed it. A fortune Ihe had, fays his 
biographer, but it was loA by bad iecuritKS. 

In 1663 was publilhed the fkft papt^ containing 
three cantos, of the poem of Hvdtbr^s, which^ as 
Prior relates, was made known at Court by the tafte 
and influence of the Earl of Dorfet. When it was 
known, it was ncccflTarily admired : the king quoted^ 
the courtiers ftudied, and the whole party of tlie 
royalifts applauded it. ^ Every eye watched for the 
gdfden Ihower which was ta fall upon the author, 
who certainly was not without his part in the general 
expcftation.- 

In 1664 the fecond part appeared r the curiolitjr of 
the nation was rekindled, and the writer was again 
praifed and elated. But praife was his whole reward. 
Clarendon, fays Wood, gave him reafon to hope for 
'* places and empBoyments of value and credit;" but 
no fuch advantages did he ever obtain. It is reported 

* This is fa id by Mr. Thomas Warton, and ivirh great appearance- 
of truth, to have been a very honourable aud lucrative office* Mil- 
ton's Poems w ich notes. 

^ that 
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tliat the King once gave him three hundred guineas ; 
l>ut of this temporary bounty I find no proof. 

Wood relates that he was fecretary to VilUers Duke 
of Buckingham, when he was Chancellor of C;am- 
bridge : this is doubted by the other writer, who yet 
allows the Duke to have been his frequent benefac- 
tor. That both thefe accounts are falfe there is rea- 
Ibn to fufpedk, from a ftory told by Packe, in his ac- 
count of the Life of Wycherley ; and from fome ver- 
fes which Mr. Thyer has publillied in the author's Re ^ 
mains. 

" Mr. Wycherley/* fays Packe, *^ had always laid , 
" hold of an opponunity which offered of reprefenting 
•* to the Duke of Buckingham how well Mr. Butler 
•* had deferved of the royal family, by writing his 
" inimitable Hudibras; and that it was a reproach to 
^* the Court, that a perfon of his loyalty and wit 
** Ihould fuffcr in obfcurity, and under the wants ha 
" did. The duke always feemed to hearken to him> 
** with attention enough; and, after fome time, un- 
*' dertook to recommend his pretenfions to his Ma- 
"jefty. Mr. Wycherley, in hopes to keep him 
" fteady to his word, obtained of his Grace to name a 
^ day, when he might introduce that modeft and un- 
*' fortunate poet to his new patron. At laft an ap- 
'' pointment was made, arid the place of meeting was 
" agreed to be the Roebuck. Mr. Butler and his friend 
" attended accordingly: the Duke joined tl^m; but, 
** as the d — 1 would have it, the door of the room 
•* where they fat was open, and his Grace, who had 
** feated himfelf near it, obferving a pimp of his ac- 
^* quaintance (the creature too was a knight) trip by 
** with a brace of Ladies, inunediately quitted his en- 
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*^ gagement, to follow another kind of bufinefs, at 
** which he was more ready than in doing good office! 
** to men of defeat; though no one was better qualified 
'^ than he, bothHh regard to his fortune and under- 
** {landing, to protedk them; and from that time to the 
** day of his death, poor Butler never found the leaft 
"efFeaofhispromife!** 

Such is the ftory. The verfes are written with a 
degree of acrimony, fuch as negleft and difappolnt- 
ment might naturally excite; and fuch as it would be 
hard to imagine Butler capable of expreffing againft a 
man who had any claim to his gratitude. 

Notwithftanding this difcouragement and negleft, 
he ftill profecuted his defign; and in 1678 publifhed 
the third part, which ftill leav.es the poem imperfeft 
and abrupt. How much more he originajly intended, 
or with what events the aftion was to be concluded, it 
is vain to conjedture. Nor can it be thought ftrange 
that he Ihould flop here, however unexpeftedly. To 
write without reward is fufficiently unpleafing. He 
had now arrived at an age ^yhen he might think it pro- 
per to be in jeft no longer, and perhaps his health might 
how begin to fail. 

He died in 1680; and Mr. Longueville, having un- 
fuccefsfuUy folicited a fubfcription for his interment 
in Weftminfler Abbey, buried him at his own coft in 
the church-yard of Covent Garden *• Dr. Simon Pa- 
trick read the fervice. 

Granger was informed by Dr. Pearce, who named for 
his authority Mr. Lowndes of the treafury, that Butler 

* In a note in the ** Biographia Bricannica,** page 107 f , he is faid, 
OB the authority of the younger Mr. Longueville, to have lived tor 
foinc years in Rofc Street, Covent-Garden. and alfo that he died 
there } the latter of thefe particulars is rendered bigU^ probable by 
bis being interred in the cemetery of that pariih. 

had 
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had an yearly peniion of an hundred pbijinds. This ist 
^ntradi&cd by all tradition, by the complaints of 
Oldham, and by the repjpwches of Dryden; apdlani 
afraid will never be confirmed. 

About fixty years aftenyards, Mr, Barber, a printer, . 
Mayor of London, and a friend to Butler's principles, 
beftowed on him a monument in Weftminfter Abb?y, . 
thus infcribdl : 

M. S. 
SAMUELIS BUTLER I,. 
Qui Stren/bamt/e in agro Figorn^ nat. 16 12, 
obiit Lond. i68o« 
Vir doftus imprimis, acer, integer; 
Opcribus Ingenii, non item ptaerriiis, fofeGpc ! 
Satyrici apud nos Carminis Artife* egregitis ; 
. Quo fimulatae Religionis Larvam detraxit, 
Et Perduellium fcelera liberrime exagitavit ; 
Scriptorum in fu.o genere, Primus et Poftremus^ 
Ne, cui vivo deerant fere omniay 
Deeflet etiam mortuo Tumulus, 
Hoc tandem pofito marmore, curavit '^ 

Johannes Barber, Civis Londinenps^ 1721. 

After his death were publifhed three fmall volumes 
of his pofthumous works : I know not by whom coir 
leded, or by what authority afcertained * ; and, lately^ 
two volumes more have been printed by Mr. Thyer of 
Manchefter, indubitably genuine./ From none of 
thefe pieces can his life be traced, or his charafter 
difcovered. Some verfes, in the laft coUeftion, fliew 
him to have been among thofe who ridiculed the infli- 
tution of the Royal Society, of which the enemies were 
for fome time very numerous and very acrimonious, for 
what reafon it is liard to conceive, fince the philofo- • 
phers profefled not to advance doctrines, but to pro- 

* Th^jr were coIlc£led into one, and publifhed in ismo, lyji. 

N4 dwvV; 
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duce fa&s; and the moft zealous enemy of innora- 
cion muft admit the gradual progrefs of expert* 
cncc, however he may oppofe hypothetical teme- 
rity. 

In this mift of obfcurity paffed the life of Butler^ 
a man whofe name can only perilh with his language. 
The mode and place of his education are unkhown; 
the events of his life are varioufly related; and 
all that can be told with certainty is^ that he was 
poor. 

THE poem of Huditras is one of thofe compofi- 
tions of which a nation may juftly boaft ; as the images 
which it exhibits are domeftick^ the fentiments un* 
borrowed and unexpeAed, and the ftrain of di&ion 
original and peculiar. We muft not, however, fuffer 
the pride, which we aflume as the countrymen of But- 
kr, to make any encroachment upon juftice, nor ap- 
propriate thofe honours which others have a right to 
ihare. The poem of Hudibras is not wholly Engliih ; 
the original idea is to be found io the hiftory of Don 
Quixote; a book to which a mind of the greateft 
powers may be indebted without difgrace. 

Cervantes Ihews a man, who having, by the inccA 
fant perufal of incredible tales, fubjeftcd his under- 
flanding to his imagination, and famitiarifed his mind 
by pertinacious meditation to trains of incredible 
events and fcenes of impoflible exiftence, goes out in 
the pride of knighthood to fedrefs wrongs, and de- 
fend virgins, to refcue captive princeffes, and tumble 
ufurpers from their thrones; attended by a fquire, 
whofe cunning, too low for the fufpicion of a ge- 
nerous mindj enables him often to cheat his mafler. 

Tho 
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The hero of Butler is a Pre(byterian Jufticc, who, 
in the confidence of legal authority, and the rage of 
zealous ignorance, ranges the country to reprefs fuper- 
ftition and correft abufes, accompanied by an indepen- 
dent Clerk, difputatious and obftinate, with whom he 
often debates, but never conquers him. 

Cervantes had fo much kindnefs for Don Quixote, 
that, however he embarrafles him with abfurd dif- 
treffes, he gives him fo much fenfe and virtue as may 
preferve our efteem : wherever he is, or whatever he 
does, he is made by matchlefs dexterity commonly ri- 
diculous, but never contemptible. 

But for poor Hudibras, his poet had no tendemefs ; 
he chufcs not that any pity fliould be Ihewn or refpeft 
paid him : he gives him up at once to laughter and 
contempt, without any quality that can dignify or 
proteA him. 

In forming the chara&er of Hudibras, and defcrib* 
ing his perfon and habiliments, the author feems to la* 
hour with a tumultuous confufion of diffimilar ideai. 
He had read the hiftory of the mock knights-errant ; 
he knew the notions and manners of a I^refbyterian 
magiftrate, and tried to unite the abfurdlties of both, 
however diftant, in one perfonage.. Thus he gives 
him that pedantic oftentation of knowledge w^ich has, 
no relation to chivalry, and loads him with martial 
encumbrances that can add nothing to his civil dig^ 
nity. He fends him out a colonellingy and yet never 
brings him within fight of war. 

If Hudibras be confidered as the feprefentative of 
the Prclbytcrians, it is not eafy to fay why his weapons 
ihould be reprefented as ridiculous or ufelcfs ; for, 
whatever judgement might be paffed upon their know- 

ledge 
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ledge or their arguments, experience had fufiiciently 
Ihown that their fwords were not to be defgifed. 

The hero, thus compounded of fwaggerer and pe- : 
dant, of knight and juftice, is led forth to adtioiT, 
with his fquire Ralpho, an Independant enthufiaft. 

Of the contexture of events planned by the author, 
whidx is called the aftion 'of the poem, fincc it is left 
imperfed, no judgement can be made. It is probable, 
diat the hero was to be led through many lucklefs ad-^ 
irentures, which would give occafion, like his attack 
upon the bear and fiddle j to expofe the ridiculous ri-- 
gour of the fedtaries ; like his encounter with Sidro* 
phel and Whacum, to make fuperftition and credulity 
codtemptible ; or, like his recourfe to the low retailer 
of the law, difcover the fraudulent pra£kices of dif- 
jferent profeffions* 

What feries of events he would have formed, or in 
what manner he would have rewarded or punifiied his 
Iicro, it is now vain to conjefture. His wojrk muft 
liave had, as it feems, the defeft which Drydcn im- 
putes to Spenfer ; the adkion could not have been one ; 
tfaofe could only have been a fucceffion of incidents, each 
of which might have happened without the reft, and 
which could not all cooperate to any fingle conclufion. 

The difcontinuity of the aftion might however have 
been cafily forgiven, if there had been aftion enough : 
but I believe every reader regrets the paucity of events, 
and complains that in the poem of Hudibras, as ia 
the hiftory of Thucydides, there is more faid than 
done. The fcenes are too feldom changed, and the 
attention is tired with long converfation. 

It is indeed much more eafy to form dialogues than 
to contrive adventures. Every pofition makes way. for 

an 
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an argument, and every objeftion difkates an anfwen 
When two difputants are engaged upon a complicated 
and ezteniive queftion, the difficulty Is not to continue, 
but to end the controverfy. But whether it be that we 
comprehend but few of the poffibilities of life, or that 
life itfelf affords little variety, every man who has 
tried knows how much labour it will coil to form fuch 
a combination of circumflances, as ihall have at once 
the grace of novelty and credibility^ and delight fancy 
without violence to reafon. 

Perhaps the Dialogue of this poem is not perfe£L 
Some power of engaging the attention might have 
been added to it, by quicker reciprocation, by feafon* 
able interruptions, by fudden queftions, and by a 
nearer approach to dramatick fpritelinefs ; without 
which, fidtitioiis fpeeches will always tire, however 
fparkling with fentences, and however variegated with 
allufions. 

The great (burce of pleafure is variety. Uniformity 
muft tire at laft, though it be uniformity of excels 
lence. We love to expedt ; and, when expe&ation : 
is difappointed or gratified, we want to be again ex- \ 
peding. For this impatience of the prefent, whoever 
^ould pleafe, muft make provifion. The Ikilful wri^ 
ter irritat, mulcety makes a due diftribution of the ftill 
and animated parts. It is for want of this artful inter* 
texture, and thofe neceflary changes, that the whole 
6f a book may be tedious, though all the parts are 
praifed. 

If ttnexhauftible wit could give perpetual pleafiire, 

no eye would ever leave half-read the work of Butler ; 

for what poet has ever brought fo many remote images 

fo happily together ? It is fcarcely poffible to perufe a 

. • page 
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page without finding (bme affociation of images that 
was never found before. By the firft paragraph the 
reader is amufed, by the next he is delighted, and by 
a few more {trained to aftoniihment ; but aftoniihment 
is a toilfome pleafure ; he is loon weary of wonder- 
ing, and longs to be diverted. 

Omnia vult belle Matbo dicere, die aliqnando 
£t bene, die neutrum, die aliquando male. 

Imagination Is ufelefs without knowledge r nature 
gives in vain the power of combination, unlefs ftudy 
and obfervatipn fupply materials to be combined. But- 
ler's treafures of knowledge appear proportioned to his 
cxpence : whatever topic employs his mind, he iliews 
himfelf qualified to expand and illuftrate it with all the 
acceffories that books can furnifh : he is found not 
only to have travelled the beaten road, but the bye- 
paths of literature ; not only to have taken general fur- 
veys, but to have examined particulars with minute 
infpedtion. 

If the French boaft the learning of Rabelais^ we 
need not be afraid of confronting them with Butler. 

But the moft valuable parts o£ his performance are 
thofe which retired ftudy and native wit cannot fupply* 
He that merely makes a book from books may be ufe- 
ful, but can fcarcely be great. Butler had not fuf- 
fered life to glide befide him unfeen or unobferved^ 
He had watched with great diligence the operations 
of human nature, and traced the effedb of opinion, 
humour, intereft, and paffion. From fuch remarks 
proceeded that great number of fententious diftichs 
which have pafled into converfation, and are added as 
proverbial axioms to the general dock of praftlcal 
knowledge. 
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When any work has been viewed and admired, the 
firft queftion of intelligent curiofity is, how was it per- 
formed ? Hudibras was not a hafty effufion ; it was 
not produced by a fudden tumult of imagination, or a 
ihort paroxyfm of violent labour. To accumulate fuch 
a mafs of fentiment^ at the call of accidental defire, or 
of fudden neceflity, is beyond the reach and power of 
the mod adtive and comprehenfive mind^ I am informed 
by Mr. Thyer of Manchefte^y the excellent editor of 
this author's reliques, that he could fhew fomething 
like Hudibras in profe. He has in his poffeilion the 
common-place book, in which Butler repofited, not 
(uch events or precepts as are gathered by reading ; 
but fuch remarks, fimilitudes, allufions, afiemblages, 
or inferences, as occafion prompted, or meditation 
produced ; thofe thoughts that were generated in his 
own mind, and miglit be irfefully applied to fome fu- 
ture purpofe« Such is the labour /of thofe who write 
for immortality. 

But human works are not eafily found without a 
periihable part. Of the ancient poets every reader 
feels the mythology tedious and opprcffivc. "^f Hu- 
dibras, the manners, being founded on<jj... , :, are 
temporary and local, and tlierefore becom;; c/wi) day 
Icfs iittelligible, and lefs ftriking. What Cicero fays; 
of philofophy is true likewife of wit and humour, that 
" time effaces the fidtions of opinion, and confirms 
" the determinations of Nature." Such manners as 
depend upon (landing relations and general paflions 
are co-extended with the race of man ; but thofe mo- 
difications of life, and peculiarities of pradtice, which 
are the progeny of error and perverfenefs, or at belt 
of fome accidental 'nfluence or tranfient perfuafion, 
muft oerilh with ih.if iKirents. ^ , 
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Much tterefore of that humour which tranfported 
die laft century with merriment is loft to us, who do 
not know the four folemnity, the fullen fuperftitioni 
the gloomy ijiorofenefs, and the ftubbom fcruplcs of 
the ancient Puritans; or, if we knew them, derive 
our information only from books, or from tradition, 
have never had them before our eyes, and cannot but 
by recollection and ftudy underftand the lines in which 
they are fatyrifed. Our grandfathers knew the pic- 
ture from the life; we judge of the life by contem* 
plating the pidfcure* 

It is fcarcely poflible, in the regularity and com- 
pofure of the prefent time, to image the tumult of 
abfordity, and clamour of contradiction, which per- 
plexed do&rine, difordered praftice, and difturbed 
both publick and private quiet, in that age when fub- 
ordination was broken, and awe was hiiled away ; when 
any unfettled innovator wh^ could hatch a half-formed 
notion produced it to the publick ; when every man 
might become a preacher, and almoft every preacher 
could coUedt a congregation. 

The wifdom of the nation is very reafonably (up- 
pofed to relide in the parliament. What can be con- 
cluded of the lower claffes of the people, when in one • 
of the parliaments fummoned by Cromwell it was fc- 
rioufly propofed, that all the records in the Tower 
fliould be burnt, that all memory of things paft 
fliould be effaced, and that the whole fyftem of life 
ihould commence anew ? 

We have never been witneffes of animofities excited 
by theufe of mince pies and plumb porridge ; nor fecn 
with what abhorrence thofe who could eat them at all 
other times of the year would ihrink from them in De* 

^ cember. 
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Ccmbcr. An old Puritan, who was alive in my clitld^ \ 
hood, being at one of the feafts of the church inviced i 
hj a neighbour to pkrtake his cheer, told him, chai^ | 
if he would trealt him at an alehoufe with beer, biewed I 
for all times and feafons, he ihould accept his kind- / 
nefs, but would have none of his fuperftitious meats/ 
tor drinks *. 

One of the puritamcal tenets was the illegality of 
all games of chance ; and he that reads Gataker upoa 
Lois may fee how much learning and reafon one i£ 
the firft fcholars of his age thought neceflary, to prove 
that it was no crime to thiTow a dye, or play at cardi^ ' 
or to hide a fliilling for the reckonmg. ^^^ 

Aftrology, however, againft which fo much of the 
fatire is diredted, was not more the folly of the Pa- f 
ritans than of others. It had in that time a very ex^ I 
ceniive dominion* Its predictions raifed hopes and \ 
fears in minds which ought to have rejeded k with ' 
contempt. In hazardous undertakings care was takiea 
to begin under the influence of a propitious planet; 
and when the king was prifoner in Cariibrook Caflle^ \ 
an aftrologer was confulted what hour would be found 
moft favourable to an efcape. -^*' 

What effcdt this poem had upon the publick, whe- 
ther it ihamed impofture or reclaimed credulity, is 
not eafily determined. Cheats can feldom Hand long 
againft laughter. It is certain that the credit of pla- 
netary intelligence wore faft away ; though fome mca 
of knowledge, and Dryden among them, continued to 
believe that conjun^ions and oppoiitions had a great 

* I have heard of a clergyfnan ejected from his liTini; by the pv- 
liament vifiters for being a fcandaloiis eater of cuftard. Not chat it 
waa-a fupcrftiiious oieat, but bechuk ic ir^ff delicacy. 
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^art in the^iftribution of good or evil, and in the g^ 
Tcmment of fublunary things. 

Poetical Aftion ought to be probable upon certain 
fuppofitions> and fuch probability as burlefque re- 
quires is here violated only by one incident. Nothing 
can fliew more plainly the neceffity of doing fomething, 
and the difficulty of finding (bmething to do, than 
that Butler was reduced to transfer to his hero the fla* 
gellation of Sancho, noc the moft agreeable fidtion of 
Cervantes ; very fuitabie indeed to- the manners of 
that age and nation, which afcribed wonderful efficacy 
to voluntary penances ; but fo remote from the prac* 
tice and opinions of the Hudibraflick time, that 
judgement and imagination are alike offended. 

The diftion of this poem is groflly familiar, and the 
numbers purpofely negkfted, except in a few places 
where the thoughts by their native excellence fecure 
themfelves from violation, being fuch as mean lan<- 
. guage cannot exprefs *• The mode of veriification has 
been blamed by Dryden, who regrets that thc^ heroick 

* Of fuch there are many in Hudibras, as alfo many paflaget 
abounding with the beauties of poetry th^c are ieldom noticed : thtk 
for inHance ; 

Where'er you tread, your feet (hall fet 
The primpole and the violet: 
All fpices, perfumes, and Ivveet powders 
Shall borrow from your breath their odours : • 
Nature her charter iliall renew. 
And take all fives of things from you : 
The world depend iipon your eye» 
And when you frown upon it, die. 

The moon pulIM off her veil of light 
That hides her face by day tiom light, . 
Myilerious %'eil of darjsiiefs made 
1 hat*s both bet lultfe and her iliade. 

meafure. 
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meafure was not rather chofen. To the critical fen- 
tcnce bf Dryden the higheft reverence would be due, 
were not his decifions often precipitate, and his opi-. 
nioDS immature. When he wiihed to change the niea- 
furcv he probably would have been willing to change'' 
more. li^ he intended that, when the niitiibers were 
heroick, the diftion fhbuld ftill remain vulgar, he 
planned a very heterogeneous and unnatural cdmpo^ 
fitiom If he preferred a general ftateUnefs both of 
ibund and words, he can be only underftood to wiih 
that Butler h^d undertaken a diflferent work; 

The meafure is quick, fpritely, and colloquial, 
iuicable to the vulgarity of the words and the levity of 
the Ifiiitittieilts. But fuch numbers and fuch di£tioil 
can gain regard only when they ard ufed by a writer 
whpfe vigour of fancy and copibufnefs of knowledge 
entitle hint to contempt of ornaments, and who, in 
confidence of the novelty and juilnefs of his concep- 
tions, can afibrd to thfow metaphors and epithets away. 
To another that conveys common thoughts In carelef^ 
verfification, it will only be faid, ** Pauper videri 
^^ Cinna vult, & eft pauper." The meaning and dic- 
tion will be worthy bf each other, and criticifm may 
juftly doom them to peritti together. 

Nor even though another Butler ihould anfe, would 
Another Hudibras obtain the fame regardi Burlefque 
confifts in a difproportion between the ftyle and the 
ientiments, or between the adventitious fentiments 
and the fundamental fubjed. It therefore, like all 
bodies compounded c5f heterogeneous parts, con- 
tains in it a principle of corruption. Ail difpro- 
portion is unnatural; and from what is unnatural we 
can derive only the pleafure which novelty produces. 
We admire it awhile as a ft range thing; but When it is 
VoL.II. O n;> 
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no longer ft range, we perceive hs drformhy. It fe* 
kind of artifice, wliicTi T)y frequent repetition detefts 
itfclf; and the leader, learning in time what he is. to 
cxpeft, lap down his boolc, as the fpeifitator tumi 
away from a fecond exhibition oF thole trices, of 
which the only ufc is to Ihew that they call 'be 
played ♦• 

^ Rotwithihrnding tfaii ferere cerfTufefff floWbras, hiis the:iipi- 
ntoairftoanyttbat'xIieirBrioui leanoingi the wit aRdJiiii»ottr,^^uld thttt 
fiiie paintiog«iiddifcfiiiuaationof chara£kert which the poem exhibits, 
have given it a permanent eziftence, and of this the. many editions it 
Has gone tfaroqgh are a fort of proof. It were to be wllhed'that an 
cUkion wkhfei^trifiitig notes and impertiAeotcftatiMiscthflKfbat'tf 
Dr^Gr^ weregiwn to tkerpnblic, snd'tkat by an-cditor mme iuf* 
oeptibk of itr beamies than he ftems to have been ; of which defed 
in him* I cannot but note the following as an egregious inflance. ftnt- 
Icr» meaning to (hew that the ufurpers availed th^mfeWes of llKiie 
hws which wercrmaide to feeui^'the freedom of thepeaplc^ tlhiftnM 
kis axilBtneiit by this *fiae fimike : 

As when the fea breaks o'er its bounds. 

And overflows the level grounds, 

Thofe banks and dams, that like a icreen 

Did keep it out, now keep it in : 

So when tyrannic ufurpatkm 

Invades the freedom of a nation, 

The laws o* th' land that were intended 

To keep it out, are made defend it. 
' Upon t(AtfCh palfage Dr. Grey advens to the otd'ftory, as^^e calls 
it, of God\vin'<4mds, which are the eSioSt of a fuppofed irruptioD «f 
the fea throuph banks that ever fmcc the accident, as beiog de* 
flroyed, could neither keep it in nor out. 

With equal inattention or incapacity to difcern the humoorof ^ 
poem, he compares with the fotlowingiines, 

With that he feiz*d upon his blade ; 
And Ralpbo too, as quick and bold*, 
Upon his baiket hilt laid iioM, 
With equal readincis prcpar'd 
To draw and ^^^od upod his guards 
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tiitie ta t)be cikltdk betwixt Brutus and OMum in Shakfpeanf's Juliui 

Cfclar. AaiV. 

Ci^ O GodI ! ye Gods ! muft I endure all this ? 
JBrkims. All this! ayittore: fret till your proudiieart break; 
Go ihew you^ ilavet how eholeric you are, 
'Ai^niake Tour bcmdfiiftn ti^nnblcr: Muft'I budge? 
Muft I oibferve you ? muft I fiand and crouch 
Under your telly humour ? By the Godt, 
You &ali digeft the venom of your fpleeOf 
Tho* it do iptit you : for, from this day forth* 
m ufe you for my mii^th, jrea, for my laughter, 
Wheo ydu are wiipiflu > m 

*^* The porti^itt of Butler, particultrly that after Soeft prefixed 
\o Dr. Grey'8 edtdon of the Hudibras, reprefent him as a man of a 
taoble afpe^ and admit not a doubt that th^ are genuine ; but in 
an edition thereof in lamo, xyafi, with cuts, defigned and etched 
by ilogarth, is a head of him, an czad copy of a mezxotinto of 
Baptift the flower painter^ fcrapod by Smith or White, but I think 
!dK linriiv ^hUidi giv^ bin tlwcMotoi^^ 
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JOHN WILMOT, afterwards Earl of Rochcfter, 
the fon of Henry Earl of Rochefter, better known 
by the title of Lord Wilmot, fo often mentioned 
in Clarendon's Hiftory, was born April lo, 1647, 
at Ditchley in Oxfordfhire. After a grammatical edu- 
cation at the fchool of Burford, he entered a nobleman 
into Wadham College in 1659, only twelve years old ; 
and in 1 66 1, at fourteen, was, with fome other perfons 
of high rank, made mailer of arts by Lord Clarendon 
in perfon. 

He travelled afterwards into France and Italy ; and, 
at his return, devoted himfelf to the Court. In 1665 
he went to fea with Sandwich, and diftinguilhed him* 
fclf at Bergen by uncommon intrepidity ; and the next 
fummer ferved again on board Sir Edward Spragge, 
who, in the heat of the engagement, having a meffage 
of reproof to fend to one of his captains, could find 
no man. ready to carry it but Wilmot, who, in an open 
boat, went'and returned amidft rheftorm of fliot* 

But 
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But his reputation for bravery was not lafting : he 
was reprqached with ilinking away in ftreet quarrels, 
9nd leaving his companions to fhift as the^r could with* 
cut him ; suid Sheffield Duke of Buckingham has left 
? ftory of his refufal to fight him. 

He had very early an inclination to intemperance, 
which he totally fubdued in his travels ; but, when he 
became a courtier, he unhappily addided himfelf to 
diflblute and vitious company, by which his principles 
were corrupted^ and his manners depraved. He loft 
all fenfe of religious reftraint ; and, hiding it not con- 
venient to admit the authprity of laws which he was 
refolved. not to obey, iheltered his wickednefs behind 
infidelity. 

As he excelled in that noify and licentious merri- 
ment which wine incites, his companions eagerly en* 
couraged him in excefs, and he willingly indulged it ; 
till, a$ he confefled to Dr. Burnet, he was for five years 
together continually drunk, or fo much .inflamed by 
frequent pbriety^ as in no interval tq be mafter of 
himfelf. 

In this ftate he played many frplicks, which It is not 
for his honour that we ihpuld remember, and which 
are not now diftin&ly known. He often purfued low 
amours in mean difguifes, jmd always a£bed with great 
|pxafitn<6 and dexterity the ?hanjiaers which he aflumed. 

He once erefted a ftage on Towerrhill^ and har 
rangued the populace as a mountebank ; and, having 
made phyfiek part of hi§ ftudy, is faid to have prac- 
tifed it fiiccefsfully. 

He was fo much in favour with King Charles, that 
h^ was made one of the gentlemen of the bedchamber^ 
jpd comptroller of Woodftock Park. 

O 3 Having 
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Havinjg; aii^a^vc aiid mquifitive mini}^ fe icv©r| 
except in tis pafoxyfms o{ iiitempcratic?, wa^ wKc^f 
negligent cf ftudy : he tcad what is 86nfidf hc^ ^ p6^ 
life learning (b much, tKat he is mentibn^a hf Wo64 
as the greateft fchclar 6f all the nobility* S8iti&ilne| 
he retired into the country, and amuftd hifiidlf with 
writing Ijbthl in which he d^d hot pr6tend t5 cqiiniiS 
Kimfelf to truth-^ 

His favourite authi^r i^ l^irench wis fic>]LleaUj ahd i^ 
Englilh Cowley. 

Thus in a courfp of dhi^keh gaipty^ and ^bfs Ichr 
fiiality, with intervals of ftud^ perhaps yet.hibre cri^ 
minal, with an avowed cbntempt of all decency and 
order, a total difregard to every moral, and a. refdlut* 
denial of every religious ol)ligatiorii» he lived wbrthlefs 
and ufelefs, and blj(:5ed put his youth and. hfs healtl^ 
in lavifti voluptuouCicfs j till, at the ^ge if one an4 
thirty, he had exhaufted the fund of life, and reduCc4 
himfelf to a (late of weaknefs and (J^cay. 

At this time he was led to an acquklntancfe witli Dr. 
Burnet, to whom he laid open with great freedom thfe 
tenour of his qpinions, and the coiirfe of his lijf^i ki^ 
from whom he received fuch convidion of the reafbxikBrfe-r 
hefs of moral duty, anfl the truth of Chriftiahity, as pt6- 
duced a total change both of hiis manners ^nd o|)inions. 
The. account of thole falutary conferences is given by 
by Burnet, in a book intituled, ^ome Pa]/ages of the t.ife 
and Death of )ohn Earl g/^RpcBefter J which the c^U 
tick ought to read for its elegance, the philolbphcr for 
its arguments^ and the faint fpr ;ts jpi^ty. Vt werb ak 
injury to the reader to offer him an abridgctneht. 

He died July 26, 1680, before )ie had fcompTetec^ 
his thirty-fourth year ; and was fo worn away %!j a loixg 
illnefs, that life went out without ^ttnsggle. -*^ 

Lord 
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Lord Rocheiter w^s emiaeot for the vigour of his 
colloquial witi^and rem^rkgl^le for many ^ild pranks 
aiKl £dlies of extravagance^ The glare of his general 
fdbara&er difiVifed itfelf upoa his writings ; thecompo* 
iiticH^s of a man whofe name was heard lb onen wefe 
certain pf attention, and from many readers certain of 
i^pplaufe. This blaz^ of reputation is not yet quite egc- 
tjpguiflifd; and his poetry ftill retains fcxm^ fplendoyr 
l>eyond that which genius has hellowed. 

Woc4 9ind Burnet give us reafon to beHere, that 
much was imputed to him which be did not write. I 
know not by whom the original colleftion was made, 
or by what authority its genuinenefs was afcertained« 
The firft edition was publifhed in the year of his death, 
with an air of concealment, profclling in the*title page 
to be printed at Antwerp. 

Of fome of the pieces, however, there is no doubt. 
The Imitation of Horace's Satire, the Verfes to Lord 
Mulgrave, the Satire againft Man, the Verfes upon 
IfoibiHgy and perhaps fome others, are I believe genuine, 
isnd perhaps moft of diofe which th^ late colleftion 
icxluDits. 

As he cannot be (upppfed to have found leifure for 
any c^urle of 4:Qntinued ftudy, his pieces are commonly 
ihort, iuch a^ one fit of refolution would produce. 

His fongs have no particular character : thej tell, 
like other fohgs, in fmooth and eafy language, of fcdrn 
and kindnefs, dlfmiffion and deiertion, abfenceandln-^ 
^pofiftiBcy, mtlillie ooimnon places ^f artificial eourt- 
IbifK They $X€ commonly imooth and eafy ; but hive 
XneAtnaswe^ and Iktk ientiment. 

His imitation of Horace on Lw^iliusk not inelegant 
Qx unhappy. In the reign of Charlej the. Second be- 
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gan th^t adap&tioD^ which has fince been very frequent ^ 
pf ancieni: poetry to prefcnt times; and perhaps few 
will be found where the parallellfm is better preferved 
than in this. The verfification is indeed fometimes 
carelefs, but it is fometimes vigorous and weighty. 

The ftrongeft effort of his Mufe is his ppem upon 
Nothing. He is not the firft who has choien thi? bar- 
ren topick for the boaft of his fertility. There is a 
poem called Nibil in Latin by Paferai, a poet and cri- 
tick of the fixteenth century in France ; who, in his 
own epitaph, expreflcs his zeal for good poetry thus : 

f— MoUitcr ofl^ (juiefcent 
Sint modo carmlnibus non oncrata malis. 

His works are pot fommpn, and therefore I ihall 
fubjoin his verfes» 

In examining this performance, Nothing muft be con- 
fidered as having not only a negative but a kin^ of pp- 
fitive fignification j a.s I need not fear thieves, J have 
nothing'^ and nothing is a very powerful prote&on In 
the'firft part of the fentence it is taken negatively ; in 
the fecond it is taken poCtively, ^ an agent. In one 
of Boileau's lines it was a queftipn,. whether he ihould 
ufc a rien faircy or a ne rienfaire ; and the firft was pre- 
ferred, bcc^ufe it gave rien a fenfe in fome fort pofitive. 
Nothing can be a fubjedk only in its pofitive fenfe, and 
iuch a fenfe is giyen it in the firft {ine : 

No^hinf^ thou elder brother cv'n to fliadc. 

In this line, I jcnow not wl^ether he does not allude to 
a curious book deUmkrat, by Wowerus, which, having 
told the qualities of SJj^ade, concludes with a pocun in 
^hich are thefe lines : / * 
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Jam primum- terrain validts circumfpice clauftris 
Suipenfam totam, decus admirabile mundi 
Terrafque traAufque maris, campofque liquentes 
Aeris & vafti laqueata palatia coe]|f — 
Omnibus umbra prior. 

The pofitive fenfe is generally prcferved, with great 
<kill, through the whole poem; though Sometimes, in 
a fubordinate fenfe^ the negative nothing is injudiciouily/ 
mingled V Pailerat confounds the two fenfes. 

Another of his moft vigorous pieces is his Lampoon 
fUk Sir Car Scroop, who, in a poetn called Tbe Praife 
if Saiire, had fome lines like thefe * i 

He who can pu(h into a midnight fray 
]His brave companion, and then run away, 
Leaving him to be murder'd in the ftrect. 
Then put it ofF with fome buffoon conceit; 
Him, thus difhonour*d, for a wit you own, 
And court him as top fidler of the town. 

This w^s meant of Rochefter, whofe buffhon conceit 
jvas, I fuppofe, a faying often mentioned, tliat every 
Man would he a Coward if he durfti and drew from him 
tbofe furious verfes ; to which Scroop made in reply 
^ epigram, ending with thefe lines : 

Thou canft hurt no man's fame with thy ill word ; 
Thy pen is full as harmlefs as thy fword. 

Of the fatire againft Many Rochefter can only claim 
what remains when allBoileau's part is taken away. 

In all his works there is fprightlinefs and vigour, and 
every where may be found tokens of a mind which 
ftudy might ' have carried to excellence. What more 
can be expefted from a life fpent in oftentatious con- 
tempt of regularity, and ec^^d before the abilities of 
^any o^tt men began to be difplayed ? 

t I quote from mcmoiyt Orig* Edit. 

Poema 
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?6eima CI. V. Joa*h« PAissKAtif, 

Regii in Academia Parificnfi Profbflbris^ 
Ad ornatiffimam vimrn Ehricitm MsMMlt^Mt 

Janus ad«ft, fefUe pofcunt fua dona Kalends, 
^unus abeft fcftis qaod poiHm ofFerre Kalendis. 
I^iccihe Caftalius nobis exaruit huin6r F 
trfque ilieS ingenii noftri fft odKaufta fikctiltsSj 
Immuneth tit videat i^deomH jahitDt* anni ? 
IQmd h\ifq«lafd eUt^ pmm novi p«r tcli|iA f]iil»a|t<^ ' 

Ecce atifexa partes dum fcfe rerikt in ottinei 
Invenit mea Mula Ntflii., tie ^^ioe jftimui. 
Nam NIHIL eft geminis» nihil eft pretiofius aura* 
Hue animuniy liut igiiiir vuttus advdrte benignos { 
Res nova narratur quae nulli audita priorum^ 
Aufonii k Grail dixerunt cattera vates, 
Aufonix indidum nihil eft iSraecaeque Cstmcenie. 

£ ccelo quatunque Ceres fua protpicit arvi^ 
Aut genitor liquldis orbem cbmpleCtitur ulnis 
bc^nu^, iriHii; ifAerihn fc origin^ ii^ptei1^« 
^itliM>rtite NUtit, Nraii oipiii plrft bstanu 
Q^oi fi/ittic majeftas k ^ris dirina f^^obaour^ 
'Nuixi quid faonofe dedal^ Bum quid digaabwa«|f4ttiB>^ 
Cor>fDeAu lucis nihil eftjucuidius' alms, 
Vere nihil* nihil irriguo formolius horto, 
Flon^ius praHs, ^ephyti dfettitntius atira ; 
In bello fanauii) NitiiL eft, Mattiiqut'tuti^ultu : 
Jiifttitn in ^pfu^ vmiL^ nihil eft in £ootaBt t«itoiD» 
'F^ic cui NtBiL eft^ {fueijjnt lifilbc yotti TibuUo^ 
Hon Hnlet in'fidMs : Airec, tncendia cemnit : 
Sollicifas (equitur nnllo fub jiidice lices> 
Ille ipfe inviftis qui fubjicit omnja fatis 
Zenonis fapiens, nihil adSiVratur tc bptal. 
Socraticique grcgis fuit ifta fdcYitia ^itofrdaM* 
IScire V^IHIll, ftudio xtw ntme^neteAfWr^fai, 
Necquicqubm^iall^a ttiit^t di4kiife.|i|vci««8^ 
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jLa mannas qiiia clucif op^'^, f(c hxlSiih tibnSrhtt. 
^oice i^iHiLy npfces ferjfiir fficA P^tnagorex 
iGr^iD^jti^rere fa^ar, cfii yo?^ adjun£)ta negaiitis* 
Muiti Mcrcufio fri^ti inoi^ vifccra tcfr» .. 
fuh, licpiefsiciuiit fimul, ic pattrimonia mSjSbent^ 
Arcanp inftaht^s Operi, & carbbhibiis at^ls. 
Qui tandem exhaufti damnis, firadique labore, 
^nveniunt atque inventum kxhil ufque requirunt, 
Hqc dimetiri noi> Jill^ decempeda po^t : 
Nee numenet Libycae numerum qui callet arene : 
£t Pb<fbo ignot]utn nihil eft, Nitf il altius aftris^ 
Tuque, tibi licet eximium fit mentis acumen, 
Omnen> in naturam penetrans, & ii^ abdita rerunif 
Facetua, Memmi» nihil ignorare videris. 
^le taoien nihil eft, & puro clarius igne. 
Tan^e nihil, ^^^^9^^ nihil line corpore tangi. 
Cen^e n^hi^, cerni dices nihil abfque colore* 
Surdum aud^t loquiturque nihil fine vqce, vol&tque 
Abfque ope pennaruip, & graditur line cruribus ullis^ 
Abfque 19^0 motuque nihil per inane vagatur. 
Humano generi ptiljqs nihil arte medendi. 
Ne rhombps igitur, qei^ Thefliila murmura teotft 
Idalia vacuuni trajedus arundine peftus, 
Nev legat Idaeo Difisum in vertice gpr^unen. 
Vulneribus fsevi nihil auxiliatifr amoris« 
Vexcr/t & queiQvis trans moeftas pprtitor undast 
Ad fuperos imo nihil hunc revocabit ab orco. 
Infen^ nihil ipfledUt pnecordia regis, 
Parcarumq^e colps, & inexorabile penfum* 
Obn^t^ Phlegn^is campis Tjtania pubes 
Fuimineo fenlit nihil efle potentius idu : 
l^orrigitur magi^i nihil extra moenia mundi : 
t)iique nihil metuunt. Quid lor^go carmine plura 
Commemorem? virtiite nihil prsftantius ipfa, 
Splen4i<lius NIHIL eft ; nihil eft Jovedeniquenjajus. 
Sed tempus finem aigutis impoi^ere nugis : 
Nciibi ft multa laudem mea carmina cbarta, 
4^ N|H|LQ NfHiLi pliant iaftidia verfu;. 
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\* The particulars of fo immoral a life as that of the Earl of 
Rochefter, were it not for his penitence at the dofe of it, had pec^ 
haps better have been fuffered to fink into oblivion than recorded. 
Nevertheleis, it is iaid that his manners were elegant* and that th^ 
are truly reprefeoted in the peribn of Doriqiant, a charaAcr in Sir 
George Etherege's comedy of the Man of Mode, drawn with ezqui* 
pc art and from the life. Biogr. Brit. 1^43, in not. 
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WENTWORTH DILLON, Earl of Rof- 
common, was the fon of ' Jam^s Dillon and 
Elizabeth Wentworth, lifter to the earl of StraffiH-d- 
He was bom in Ireland, during the lieutenancy of Straf- 
ford, who, being both his uncle and his godfather, 
gave him his own fumame. His father, the third earl 
of Roicommon, had been converted by Uiher to the 
proteftant religion; and when the popiih rebellion broke 
ant, Strafford thinking the family in great danger from 
the fuiy of the Irifli, fent for his godfon, and placed 
him at his own feat in Yorkihire, where he was inftrufl:-* 
ed in Latin ; whkh he learned fo as to write it with 
purity and elegance, though he was never able to re- 
tain die rules of grammar. 

Such is the account given by Mr. Fen/on, from 
whofe notes on Waller moft of this account muft 
be borrowed, though I know not whether all . that he 
relates is certain. The inftrudtor whomhe.afligns to 
Rofcommon is one Dr. Hall^ by whom he caimot 
mean the famous Half, then an old man and a bifhop^ 

When 
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When the ftorm broke out upon Strafford^ his h0ti& 
was a ihelter no lotiger ; and Dillon^ by the advice of 
Ufher^ was ient to Caen^ where theProteftants had theii 

»yniyerfity4 and continued his ftudies under Bochart. 

Young Dillon^ who was lent to ftiidy undeY B<lchart^ 
and who is reprefented as having, already made great 
proficiency in literature^ could not be more than nine 
years old. Strafford went to govern Ireland in 1633^ 
and was put to death eight years afterwards^ That he 
was /ent to .Caeo, is d^^n ; .that ^3 ^^ )^ &&^ ^Sl^ 
lar^ may be doubted* 

At Gaen he is faid to have had fome pretdmatural 
intelligence of his father's death. 

** The lord Rofcommon^ beii^ a boy of t^n years 
^' of age^ ^.Qtenin Normandy; oae My vm^ ^U 
^^ were, jnadly extravagant in pUyiqg, . IqapU^g^ gft-> 
^^ ting over 4;he.taiUe$,Jboaals, j&c. ti^.was.woat tijf 
^^beXober .enough; ^theylaid^ .God griuit .thisibodes 
*f no ill4pck 40!him ! In theiheat of jhis e;Kt]:avagaiit 
^ ^t, he cries out, My fathvr is dead^ A &rtmgl^t 
*^ after, news .came ^from Ireland that ihi5.£uJier'Mra9 
^ -dead. 'This accpupt I had ^from Mr* JKnoUes, whe 
•* was his goverDipf, and then \;<ith him, — finceTepre-* 
^ tary to"' the earl.of -Striffbrd ; . and J have heard hii 
^ "lotdihip^s relations confirm the famt*^* AuHrefs Mjf^ 
$dlanyi 

-The prrfcnt age is very-little inclined to favotjr sttiy 
accounts of this kind, not will the njtme of Aubrey 
ifitlch feconitntad it to crcSdit : it ought not, 'however, 
to be ottittted. becaufe better evidence of afad; cinnoc 
caflty be £3Uhd than is here offered, and it tax^L be' by 
prei«ving.{tich relations that we may at laft-judge hcrw 
much they are to be regarded. If we ftay to etamine 
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tins ticcounty we ihatU ftc ilifikrerkies on ho&i fides i 
kere Is a rels^on of a f«ft <given by a man 'who 4i^ no 
mcereft to deceive, and wfeo could not be ^tecwved 
Himfelf ; and iiere is, on the other hand^ a miracle 
which produces no dScSt ; the order of nature is inter- 
/upted, todifcover Aot a future 4)ut only a diftant event, 
the knowledge of which is <tf.no ufe to him to whom 
it is revealed* "Between thefe difficulties, what way 
Ihall be foupd ? Is reafon or teftimpny to bewjefted? 
I believe what Olbome fays of an appearance of lane- 
tity may be applied to fuch impulfes or anticipations as 
this : Do not wholly Jlt^ht tbem, becaufe tbey may hi irue : 
but do. not eqfily truft ibem^ becaufe they may before. 

The ifate both <tf ^nglsmd ^^ Ireland was^t this 
cime fuch, that he who was abfent from either .coijntrj 
had very Jittle temptation to return : and therefore 
Rofcommon, when he left Caen, travelled into Italy, 
and amufed himfelf with its antiquities, a^d particu- 
larly with medals, in which he .acquired i{ncommoa 
ikiU. 

At theHeftoration, with the pther friends of mo- 
narchy, he came to England, was made. captain of .the 
band of penfioners, and learned fo much of the difib- 
lutenefs of the court, that he addicted himfelf immo- 
derately to gaming, by which he was engaged in fre- 
quent quarrels, and which undoubtedly brought upon 
him its ufual concomitants, extravagance and diftrefs. 

After (bme time a difpute about part 6f his eftate 
forced him into Ireland, where he was made by the 
4idce of Ormond captain of the guards, and met with 
ao adventure thus related by Fenton* 

1* He was at Dublin as much as ever diftempcred 
** with the fame fatal afffeaion for play, which eng^ad 
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^^ him in one adventure that well deferves to be related^ 
^^ As he returned to his lodgings from a gaming*table, 
** he was attacked in the dark by three ruffians, who 
** were employed to aifaflinate him* The Earl defend- 
** cd himfelf with fo much refolution, that he dif- 
^^ patched one of the aggreflbrs ; whilil a gentleman^ 
<< accidentally pafling that way^ interpofed^ and di(^ 
^^ armed another : the third fecured himfelf by flight. 
^^ This generous afliflant was a difbanded ofEcer, of a 
** good family and fair reputation ; who, by what wc 
** call the partiality of fortune, to avoid cenfuring the 
•* iniquities of the times, wanted even a plain fuit of 
** cloaths to make a decent appearance at the caft1e» 
^^ But his lordihip, on this occafion, prefenting him to 
** the Duke of Ormond, with great importunity prevail- 
•* ed with his grace, that he might refign his poft of 
** captain of the guards to his friend ; which for about 
^* three years the gentleman enjoyed, and, upon his 
" death, the duke returned the commiffion to his ge- 
*^ nerous benefactor/' 

When he had finifhed his bufinefs, he returned td 
London ; was made Mafter of the Horfe to the Dutchefs 
of York ; and married the Lady Frances, daughter of 
the Earl of Burlington, and widow of Colonel Cour- 
teney. 

He now bufied his mind with literary projefts, ana 
formed the plan of a fociety for refining our language, 
and fixing its ftandard ; in imUation fays, Penton, cftboft 
learned and polite focieties with which he had been aS" 
quainted abroad. In this defign his friend Dryden is 
(aid to have affifted him* 

' The fame defign, it is well known, was revived by 
IDr. Swift in the miniftry of Oxford ; but it has never 
fince been publickly mentioned, though at that tim* 
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great cxpeftatioBs were formed ^y (omt q£ its efta* 
'^liihtneiit and it« dfedb. Suoli a fociety mighty per- 
haps, without muc^ difficulty, be coUe^d ; but that 
it woidd produce what is expe&ed from it, may be 
doubted. 

The Italian aeademy ierais to have obtakied its cud. 
The language was refined, and {o fixed that it has 
changed but little. The French academy thought that 
they refined their language, and doubtlefs thought 
righdy; but the event has not ihewn that they fixed 
^t ; for the French of the prefent time is very difieredt 
firom.that of the laft century. 

^ In this country an academy could be expefted to do 
but little. If an academician's place were profitable, it 
would be given by imereft.; if attendance were gratui* 
tous, it would be rarely paid, and no man would en* 
idure t^ leaft difgoit Unanimity is impoiEble, and 
debate would feparate the aflembly. 

But fuppoft the philological decree made ,and j)ro* 
Biulgatod, what would be its authority ? In abiblute 
govenmencs, these is fomctimes a general reverence 
paid to all that has the iandUon of power, and the 
countenance of greatnefs. How little this Is theilate 
of our cofavxTf needs not to be told. We live in.an 
I jige ia which it is a kind of publi<;k fport to r^k all 
. pelpeft that cannot be enforced. The ^i^ of an £ng» 
lifli academy would prot>ably be reftd by nutty, only 
that they might be fure to difobey them. 

That our language is in perpetual danger of corrupt 
tion cannot be denied; but what preventicm can be 
founds The prefent manners of the nation would de-^ 
ride authority, and therefore nothing is left but that 
every writer ihould crkicife himfelf. 

Vol. XL P AQl 
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All hbpes of new literary inftkudons were quicklf 
fuppreffed by the contentious turbulence of King Jameses 
.reign; and Rofcommon^ forefeeio^ that fome violent 
conculfion of the State wap at hand, purpofed to retire 
to Rome, alleging, that // was befi to Jit near the cbiti^ 
Mef whin the chamber fmoaked; a ientence, of which 
the application feems not very clear/ 

His departure was delayed by the gout ; and he wgs 
' fo impatient either of hinderance or of pain, that be 
Submitted himfelf to a F^rench empirick, who is (aid 
to have repelled the difeafe into his boweh. * 

At the moment in which he expired, he uttered, 
f with an energy of voice that exprefled the mod fervent 
devotion, two lines of his own verfion of Dies hra : . 

My God, my Father, and my Friend^ 
Do not forf^e me in my end. 

* *He died ill 1 684 ; and was buried with great pomp tn 
Weftminfter-Abbey. 1 

' His poetical charafter is given by Mr. Fenton : 
' '^ In his writings," fays Fenton, ^^ we view the image 
' *^ of a mind which was naturally ferious and folid ; 
^ ** richly furniihed and adorned with all the omameots 

* ** of leatHihg, unaffeftedly difpofed in the moft r^;ular 

* " and elegant order. His imagination might have 
" probably been more fruitful and fprightly, if his 

* '^^ judgenwnt had been lefs fevere. Byt that feverity 
" *' (delivered in a mafculine, clear, fuecindk ftyle) con- 

<^ tributed to make him fcF eminent in the didadiqai 
'** manner, that no man,- withjuftice,, can affirm he 

* *' was ever equalled by any of our nation, without con- 

* ** feffing at the fame time that he is inferior to none. 
. ^^ In fbipe other kinds of writing his genius feems to 

^^ have wanted fire to attain the point of perfe&io^ ; 
yj-i but who can attain it^.^" • . . , 
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. - From this account of the riches oif his mkid^ who 
would not imagine that they had been difplayed in latge 
volumes and numerous performances ? Who would not, 
after the pen!)fal of this charadker, be furprifed to find 
that ^11 the proofs of this genius, and knowledge ^nd 
judgement, are not fufficient to form a fingle book, or 
to appear otherwife than in conjunftion with the worki 
of fpme other writer of the fame petty fize*? But 
thus it is that charafters are written : we know fome- 
what, and we imagine the reft. The obfervation, that 
his imagination would probably have been more fruit- 
ful and fprightly if his judgement had been leis fevei^^ 
may beanfwered, by a remarker (bmewhat inclined to ca- 
vil, by a contrary fuppofition^ that his judgement would 
probably have been lefi levere, if his imagination hai 
been more fruitful. It is ridiculous to oppofe judge- 
ment to imagination ; for it does not appear that men 
have neceflarily lefs of one as they have more of the 
other. 

We muft allow of Rofcommoh, what Fenton has not 
mentioned fo diftindtly as he ought, and what is yet 
' very much to his honour, that he is perhaps the only 
correft writer in verfe before Addifon; and that, if 
there are not fo many or fo great beauties in his com- 
pofitions as in thofe of fome contemporaries, there are 
at leaft fewer faults. ' Nor is this his higheft praife ; 

^ They were publilhed together with thofe of Duke, in ano^yo 
Tolume, ip 1 7 1 7« The editpr, whoever he was, profelies to have takca 
great care to procure and infert all of his lordftiip's poems that are 
truly genuine. The truth of this aflertion is flatly denied biy the 
author of an account of Mr. John Pomfret^ prefixed tg hit Remains $ 
who aiferts, that the Profpe£t of Death was written by that perfoa 
many years af:er lord Rofcoinmon's deceafe ; as alib» that the paia* 
phrafe of the Prayer of Jeremy was written by a gentiemadi of the 
name of Southcot, living in the year ij^^* • • ' 

P2 «,r 
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(or l!bfr. iPopb lias celebrated him as tlie only moral wri^ 
ccr oif King Charlb^s reign : 

Unhappy t)ry(ich ! in all Charles's days, 
RofconnnQn onfjr boafts unfpotted lays. 

His .great work is kis EfTay on Tranflated Verfe; ojf 

which Dryclen writes thus in the pre&ce to his Mif- 
ceUames: 

^^ It was nxy Lord Ri^common's Eflay on Tranflated 

** Verfe," lays Dryden, " which made me uneafy, till 
/^ I cried whether or no I was capable of following^ his 

% rulesi and of reducing the (peculation into pra&ice. 
,^^ For many a fair precept in poetry is like a feeming 

^^ demonftratton in mathematicks^ very fpecious in the 

^^ diagram, but failbg in the mechanick operation, t 
/* think I have generally obferved his inftru&ions : I 

*^ am fore my reafon is fufficiently convinced both of 
,** their truth and ufefulnefs ; which, in other words, 

*' is to confefs no lefs a vanity than to pretend that I 
V have, at leaft in fome places, made examples to hid 
/' rules." 
. This declaration of Dryden Will, I am afraid, b» 

found little more than one of thofe curfory civilitiest 
.which one author pays to another ; for when the fum 
.of lord Rofcommon^s precepts is collected, it will not 
.be eafy to difcover how they can qualify their rtader 
*for a better performance of tranflation than might have 
'^ been attained by his own reflexions. 

He that can abflraft his mind from the elegance of 
.. tfaepo^ry, and copfine it to the fenfe of the precepts, 
: will find no other direction thtfn that the author ihould 
* be fuitabte to the tranflatpr's genius ; that he Ihooldbe 
"tuch as may dcferve.a tranflation ; that he who intends 

to tranflate liini Ihould endeavour to uncle^ftand hb\; 
-ill that 
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that peripiculty fliould be ftudie4f and unufual and un« 
couth xumes fparingly inferred ; and that the ftyle of 
ther original ihould be copied in its elevation and de^ 
preffion. Thefe are'the rules that are celebrated as fo 
definite and important ; and for the delivery of which. 
to mankind (b much honour has been paid. Roicom* 
mon has indeed deferved his praifes^ had they beea 
given with difcemment, and bellowed not on the rules 
themfelves^ but the art with which they are iI^roduced^. 
and the decorations with which they are adorned. 

The Eflay^ though generally excellent, is notwith- 
out its faults. The ftory of the Quack, borrowed from 
Boileau, was not worth the importation : he has con* 
founded the Britifli and Saxon mythology : 

I grant that from feme ipoily idol oak> 

In double rhymes, our Tb^r and fVotkn fpoke. 

The oak, as I think Gildon has obferved, belonged to 
the Britifh druids, and 7bor and Woden were Saxoq 
deities. Of the double rhymes, which he fo liberally 
iuppoies, he certainly had no knowledge. 

His interpofition of a long paragraph of blank verfes 
is unwstrrantably licentious. Latin poets might as well 
liBve introduced a feries of iambicks among their ho« 
iroiftks. 

His next work is the tranflation of the Art of poetry ; 
which has received, in my opimon, not lefs praif^ than 
it deferves. Blank verfe, left merely to its numbers, 
has little operation either on the ear or mind : it can 
hardly fupport itfelf without bold figures and ftriking 
images. A poem frigidly dida£tick, without rhyme^ 
Is fo near to profe, that tht reader only (conii it iot 
pretending to be verfe* 
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Having difentangled himfelf from the difficulties of 
rhyme, he may juftly be expefked to give' the fenfe of* 
ftorace with great cxaftnefs, and to fupprefs no fob- * 
tilty of fentiment for the difficulty of exprefling it. 
This demand, however, his tranflation will riot fatisfy ; 
what he found obfcure, I do not know that he has ever 
cleared. 

" Among his fmaller works, the Eclogue of Vifgil 
stnd the Dies Ira are well tranflated; though the beft 
line in the Dies Ira is borrowed from Drydcn. Iq* 
return, fucceeding poets have borrowed from Rof- 
cbmmon. 

In the verfes on the Lap-dog, the pronouns thou and 
% :• nr*: offenfively confounded ; and the turn at the end 
\: ;\: 71 Waller. 

J !is verfions of the two odes of Horace are made y^ith 
greai . liberty, which is not recompenfed by much ele- 
gance or vigour. 

His political verfes are fpritcly, and when they were 
written muft have been very popular. 
: Of the fcene of Guariniy and the prologue to Pompey^ 
Mrs. Phillips, iniher letters to Sir Charles Cotterel, 
has given the hiftpry. 

^* Lord Rofcommon," fays Ihe; " is certainly ^nc 
f* of .the mod pfomifmg young noblemen in Ireland, 
5* He has paraphrafed a Pfalm admirably, and a fceno 
\^ oiPqftor Fido very finely, in fome places much better 
f^' than Sir -Richard Fanihaw. This was undertaken 
f ' merely in compliment to m«, who happened to lay 
^' that it .wa3 the beft fcene in Italian, and the worft 
f f in Ei^lifli; Hft was only^two hours about it, k 
** begins thus : •..,.-, 

- t*I Dear happv groves, and you the dark retreat 
♦< Of filcnt horrour, Rett's eternal feat/* 
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From thefe lines, which arc fince fomewhat mended, 
it appears that he did not think a work of two hours 
fit to endure the eye of criticifm without revifal. 

When Mrs. Phillips was in Ireland, fome ladies, that 
iiad fcen her tranflation-oFPothpey; rcfohred ttr ln ' ing -' 
it on the ftage at Dublin ; and, to promote their de- 
fign. Lord Rofcommon gave them a prologue, and Sir 
Edward Dering an Epilogue; ** which," fays Ihe, 
•* arc the beft performances of thofe kinds I ever faw/' 
If tpf'is not ^criticifm, it i« at leaff ^titudc^ ' The 
thought of bringing Csefar and Pompey into Ireland, 
the only country over which Cacfar never had any 
power, is lucky. 

Of Rofcommon*s works, the judgement of the pub- 
lick feems to be right. He is elegant, but not great ; 
iic never IslboUrs^ aAer exquifite beauties, and lie fel*r 
dom falls into grofs £lults* His verfification is finooth, 
but rarely vigorous, and his rhymes are remarkably 
cxadt. He improved tafte, if he did not enlarge knoW'i^ 
ledge, and may be numbered among the henefadtors to 
£ngliih literature. 
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OF THOMAS OTWAY, one of the firft 
liames in the EngUfli drafn«) little is known; not 
vi there any part of that little which his biogra^er can 
take pleaiure in relating. 

He was bom at Trottin in Suffex^ March 3^ 16511 
the fon of Mr. Humphry Otway, reftor of W^Meding^ 
From Winchefter-fchool, where he was educated^ he 
was entercfdy in 1669, a commoner of Chrift-church; 
but left the univerfity without a degree, whether for 
want of money, or from impatience of academical re- 
ftraint, or mere eagernefs to mingle with the world, is 
not known. 

It feems likely that he was in hope of being bufy 
and confpicuous : for he went to London, and com- 
menced player; but found himfelf unable to gain any 
reputation on the ftage. 

This kind of inability he ihared with Shakfpeareand 
Jonfon, as he ihared likewiie fome of their excel- 
lences* 
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knees. It feems xea(biiable to «xpeft that a gms 
dnunatick poet Ihould without difficulty become a great 
ador; that he who can feel, could exprefs; that ha 
who can excite paffion, ihould exhibit with great cea^ 
diaeft its external modes: but fince experience haa 
liilly proved that of thofe powers, whatever be their 
affinity^ one may be poflefied in a great degree by hini 
who has very little of the other; it muft be allowed 
that they depend upon different faculties, or on differ 
anent ufe of the fame faculty; that the aftor muft have 
a pliancy^ of mien, a flexibility of countenance, and a 
variety of tones, which the poet may be eaiily fup* 
poied to want; or that the attention of the poet and 
the player have been differently employed; the one 
has been coniidering thought, and the other aftion; 
one has watched the heart, and the 6ther contemplated 
the face. 

Though he could not gain much notice as a player^ 
ht felt in himfelf fuch powers as might qualify for a 
dnunaticl^ author; and, in 1675, his twenty-fifth year, 
produced Akibiades^ a tragedy; whetlier from the JU 
dbiade of PaUifratf I have not means to enquire. 
Ltt^baiOj, the great deteftor of plagiarifin, it 
filenu 

In 1677 he puUiihed Titus and Berenice, traixDated 
£poai Rapui^ with the Cheats of Scapin from Moliere; 
and ia 1678 Friend/hip in Fafi>m, a comedy, which, 
whoever mi|^ be its firft reception, was, upon its 
levival at Dniry-laae in 1749, hiilfed off tl:^ ftage for 
imitiorality andobicenity. 

Want of morals, or of decency, did not in thofe 
4ays exdude any man from the company of the wealthy 
the gay^oUf he biought with him any pofwers of 

enter- 
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entcitamiiiient; and Otwiay is faid to have been at tftisr 
fimq^ia- favourite. compaRion <^ the <liflblute wits. But* 
as. he who deli res bo .virtue tnhiscompaniixi has no 
virtue in himfelf, thofe whom.Otway frequented had 
to* purpofe of doing noore for him than to pay hit 
teckomng. They defired only to drink and laugh; 
thQir-fondnefs wis without benevolence^ and their fW^ 
miliarity without friendfhip. Men of wit, fays one of 
Otway's biographers, received at that time no favour 
from the Great but to ihare their riots; J^-^w zohicb they 
iffO'e difmijfed again to ibeir tnvn narrow circtmftanct^i 
Thus they tanguijhed in fovfrty without the fufp9r\of 
mmihence. 

" Some exception, however, muft be made. The 
Earl of Plymouth, one of King Charles's natural fons, 
procured for him a cornet's commiflion in fome troops 
then fcAt into Flanders. But Otway did not profper in 
)iis military charafter ; for he foon left his commiflion 
behind him, whatever was the tcafon, and came back 
to London in extreme indigence; which Rochefter 
mentions with mercilefs infolence in the Se^oncftbc 
Poets: * 

^ora Otway came next, Tom ShadwcIPs dear zany, 

And fwears for heroicks he writes bcft of any ; 

Don Carlos his pockets fd amply had fillM, 
• That liis mange was quite cured, and his lice were all 
• kiird. 

Sut Apotlo bad feen his lace on the fiage, ' 
"'^ And prudently did nqt think fit to engage 

The fcum of a play-houfe, for tlie prop of an agp. 

' Don Carlos, from which he is reprefentcd ad having 

.deceived fo much benefit, was played in 16^$. Ivfx^ 

peaxs, by the Lampoon^ to have had gntr. f«caefs, oiBd 

ia 
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is faid to have been played thirty nights together. 
This however it is reafonAlc to doubt^ as fo long ^l : 
continuance of one play upon the ftage is a vey wide ' 
deviation from the praftice of that time; when the ar-' 
dour for theatrical entertainments was not yet diifufed 
through the whole people, and the audience, confifting 
nearly of the fame perfons, could be drawn together' 
only by variety. 

The Orphan vf2B exhibited in i68o. This is one^ 
of-the few plays that keep pofleflion of the ftage, and 
has pleafed for alnv)ft a century, through all the vicif- 
fitudes of dramatick falhion. Of this play nothing^ 
new can eafily be faid. It is a domeftick tragedy 
drawn from middle life. Its whole power is upon the 
affeftions ; for it is not written with much comprehcn- , 
fion of thought, or elegance of expreffion. But if the- 
heart is interefted, many other beauties may be want-* 
ing, yet not be mifled. • 

The fame year produced The Hijlory and FaN efCaius 
Marius; much of which is borrowed from the Romtfi 
and Juliet of Shakfpeare. "-' 

In 1683 was publilhed thefirJH, and next year tHe 
fecond, yzns of The Soldier's Fortune, two comedies 
now forgotten: and in 16 8^ his |aft and greateft dra- 
tnatick work, Fenice prefervid, a tragedy, which' ftill 
continues to be one of the favourites of the publick, 
botwithftanding the want of morality in the ^ original 
defign, and the defpicable fcenes of vile cocQpdy with 
which Ke has diverfified his. tragick adtion *t By 

oomparing 

♦ The want of morality nwy be jnftly ot^eOed to almoft the 
whole of Otway's writings. In the tragedy of the Orphan, in which 
the diftrcfa arifet folely from a viciouf action of a young man, it this 
imit impious exclamation : 
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cqpdparing this with his Orphan, it will appcac thac 
h^s images were by time become ftronger^ and Kis 
}v^fP»S^tao^^ ener^ipk. The ftrikiiig paflages are 
in j^very mcHfth; ap^l the publick feems to judge 
rightly c^ the faults aAd excellences of this play, that 
it is the work of ^ man not attentive to decency, nor 
a^ealpus for virtue ^ but of one who conceived forcibly, 
and drew originally, by confulting nature in his own 
breaft. ^ 

Together with thole plays he \^rote the poems 
"which are in the late coUeftion, ^ tranHated from 
tlM? French the Hiftory of the Triumvirate. 

All this was performed before he was thirty-four 
)pmrs old; for he died April 14, 1685, in a maniier 
which I am unwilling to mention. Having been com- 
pelled by his neceffities to oontrad debts, and hunted^ 
a^ is fuppofed, by the terriers of the law, he retired to 
t publick houfe on Tower-hill, where he is faid ^ 
have died of want ; or, as it is related by one of^his 
biographers, by fwallowing, after a long faft, a piece 
of bread which charity had fupplied. He went out, 
^ is report;ed, almoft naked, in the rage of hunger, 
^nd finding a gentleman in a neighbouring coflfee-houfe, 
9fked him for a ihilling< The gentleman gsive him a 
^uinc^a; and Otway gobg away bought a roll, andx was 
choked wit)i the firft mouthful. AH this, I hope, is 
IV>t true; ctnd there is this ground of better hope, that 

*Tis fiius that Heaven its empire does nulotsiini 
' It may tifflt5lv but man muft not complain. 
, H^iKlGevent from that, in Shakefpear's Lear, of Edgar, whoie 
badard brother Edmund had been accelTary to their father Gbu- 
ceftcrt miferies ! "* 

The gods are juft, and of oar pleafatxt vic^s 
* ' 'Make iaftnudeDt^td-lboiirge u^ . -* 
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Pope, who lived near enough to be well Informed, re- 
lates in Spence's memorials, that he died of a fever 
caught by violent purfuit of a thief that had robbed 
*^one of his firiends. But that indig e n ce , and its oonco** 
mitants, forrow and defpondency, prefled hard upon 
him, has never been denied, whatever immediate cauie 
might bring him to the grave. 

Of the poems which the late coQe&ioo admits, the 
lon^.is the ?oefs (kmplaintof bk Mife, ^^ of 
which I do not underftand; and in that which is left 
obfcure I find little to commend. The language it 
often grofs, and the numbers are harih. Otway had 
not much cultivated verification, nor much replenilhed 
his mind with general knowledge. His prindpel 
j>ower was in moving the paffions, to which Drydea"^ 
in his latter years left an illufirious teftimony. He 9f^ 
.pears by fome of his verfes to have been a 2eakn3 
royalifi : and had what was in thofe^imes the comflOfliD 
'teward of loyalty; he lived and 4igd neglcftcd,. 

* la hie preface to FrefiK>y*j Art tfPsiftthig. Orif 4 Sfficw 
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D XlU N b \^ A L L E R was bom 6n the third 
of Mafch, r6o5, ^^ Colihill in Hertfordihire. 
His fathier was Rdbert Waller, Efquire, of Agmondc- 
'iiiam m Buckinghamihire^ whofe family was originally 
^a brancfi of the Kentifli Wallers ; and his mother v'as 
t!ie daughter of John Hampden, of Hampden in the 
fame <i6ujcity,-andflftcr to Hampden, the zealot df 
rebellion. 

His father died while he was yet ^ infant, but left 
him an yearly income of three thoufand five hundred 
pounds ; which, rating together the value of money 
and the cuftoms of life, we may reckon more than 
equivalent to ten thoufand at the prefent time. 

He was educated, by the pare of his mother, at 
Eaton ; and removed pftcrwards to King's College in 
Cambridge. He was fent to parliament in his eigh- 
teenth, if not in his fixteenth year, and frequented the 
court of James the Firft, where he heard a very re- 
markable converfation, which the writer of the Life 
prefixed to his Works, who feems to have been well 
. . informed 
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kifoia3^.4>f«-fafts> thoi^h he may fometimes err in 
chronology V has delivered as indubitably certain. . 

'f He ; found Dr. Andrew^, biihop of Winchefter, 
^^ and Dr. Neale, biflic^ of Durham, Handing behind 

.^^ his Majefty's chair; and there happened fomething 
^> extraordinary," continues this writer, " in the con- 

. ^' yerfatio^ thofe prelates had with the king, on which 
« Mr. Waller did often refleft. His Majefty aiked the 
'^ biihops, <' My Lords, cannot I take my fubjeOy 

• 5^ money, when I want it, without all this formality i£ 
^^ parliament?'' The bifhcp of Durham - readily ai^ 
*^ jfwered, ' God forbid. Sir; but you ihould : - yoii 

. ** are the breath of our noftrils.* Whereupon the 
'^ King turned and faid to the biihop. of Winchefterr 
« Well, my Lord, what fay you ?" • Sir,'- replied 
*• the biihop, ^ I have no ikill'to judge of parliament 
•* tary cafes/ The King anfw^red, " No put-ofls, 

: ** my Lord; anfwer me * prefently/' * Then, Sit^* 
^^ iaid lie, ' I think it is lawful for you to take' my 

' ** brother Ncalc's money ; for he ofTersit.* Mr. Waller 
^^ faid, the company was pleaied with this anfwer, and 
** the wit of it feemed to aflfeft the Kin^ ; for, a cef- 

' ** tain lord coming in foon after, his Majefly fcridd 

- ** out, " Oh, my lord, they fay you lig with my 

' ** Lady." * No, Sir,* fays his Lordihip in confiiiioa; 
•* ^ but I like her company, becaufe ihe has {o mudh 
** wit.* " Why then," fays the King, " do you not 

' *' ^ig with my Lord of Winchefler there ?'* 

Waller's political and poetical life began nearly tb* 
gethef. In his eighteenth year he wrote the poem thkt 
appears in his works, on ** the Prince's Efcape at St. 
Andero;" a piece which juftifies tfieobfeiration made 

' by one of his^ editors, that he attained, by a felicity 
^ . • : ^ likp 
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like infBiifty a Hyle wludi pcrhtps nrill tyefet be cHj^o* , 
lete; andthat, '^wertvft to judge ooly by the word- 
^ 11^ wt cooM not koow what was wrote at twenty, 
«< and what at fouricofe.*' Hi3 Terfificatkm was, in his 
£ift «fiayy luch as it appears in his laft perfomaaootf^ 
By Alt perufal of FairCao's tnuiflayon of Taflb, to 
•whidiy v^ ODryden rdates, he confefled himielf in* 
^ld3«ed for the finooAnefe of his nundiers, and by his 
«wn nicety of dbfervafiony he had abeady foroied fuch 
« fyftem of metricia harmony as he never aiterwards 
-ffludineeded, or inuch>endeavoured, to improve. Den* 
ham €onefted'h9 numbers by experience, and gained 
■ground gradually i^on tbe ruggednefs of his age; 
but what was acquired by Denham, was inherited by 
WaUer. 

The>9$zt pQMi, of whiAh die fiibjeft feems to fix 

the time, is fuppofed by Mr. Fenton to be the i^ddrefs 

» the C^ueeii, Whi<fch he confiders as congratulating her 

^urival, in Wdler'j twentieth year. He is appaiendy 

^ndifbiken; for.the mentkn pf the nation's obligatiom 

to ber fr e q ucnt pregnancy, proves that it was written 

. when ihethad brought many. children. We have there- 

:finc no dace of any other poetical produdion before 

vtbat iifUdti the nmider of the Duke of Buckiagjittd oc- 

• fiafio9^ : iht fleadiqefs with which the King CQCfived 

t^ news in th^ chapel, defend indeed to be^refcued 

.ixmaol^vion. 

Neither of tbofe ]nec^ thiat feem to carry their^wn 

. idates, couldiiave been the fuddenefiufion of faincy. In 

..the. veries on the Prince's efcape, the predi^ion of his 

.marriage with the prioccfs pf France mud have be^ 

written, after the event ; in- the other, the promifes of • 

the King'skindnefs to the defcendants of gucjkinghanr^ 

* Frtfiice to hit f ablet. Orig. Edit* 

whicH 
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l^lkich ceylil ^Pl£ Jbe properly praiied till it had ap- 
peared by ix% e^^Sy ihew that time was taken for re% 
vi/i(M| 9iid imprpvement. It i$ not known that thef 
yerc pjabliflxoi till they ^ppe?ired long afterwards with 
Qthtf poems. 

Waller was ppt one of thofe idolaters of pr^ife who 
cultivate their muids at the expence of their fortunes* 
JUch as h^ was by inheritance^ he took care e$irly to 
grow richer, by marrying Mrs. Banks, a great heircft 
in the city, whom the intereft of the court was em- 
ployed to obtain for Mn Crofts. Having brought him 
9 fon, who 4^cd young, and a daughter, who was af-* 
terwards roaiTied to Mr. Dormer of Oxfordfhire, Ihe 
died in childbed, and left him a widower of about five 
and twenty, gay and wealthy, to pleafe himfelf with 
another marriage- 
Being too young to refift beauty, and probably too 
vain to think hinifelf refiftible, he fixed his heart, 
periiaps half fondly and half ambitioufly, upon the 
Lady Dorothea Sidney, eldeft daughter of the Earl of 
Leicefter, whom he courted by all the poetry in which 
Sachariffa is celebrated ; the name is derived from the 
Latin appellation of/ugar, and implies, if it means 
any thing, a fpiritlefs mildnefs, and dull goodrnature^ 
fuch as excites rather tendcrnefs than efteem, and fuch 
as, though always treated with kindnefs, is iiever ho- 
lioured or admired. 

Yet he defcribes Sachariffa as a fublime predominat- 
ing beauty, of lofty charms, and imperious irtfluence, 
on whom he looks* with amazement rather than fond- 
nefs, whofe chains he wilhes, though in vain, to breaj^, 
and whofe prefence is wine that infiames io madnefs. 

His acquaintance with this high-born dame gave 

wit .no opportunity of boafting itj influence ; (he was 

Vol. IL Q^ not 
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not to be fubdued by the powers of verfe, but rejedeiJ 
liis addrcffes, it is faid, with difdain, and drove hiirt 
away to folace his difappointment with Amoret or 
Phillis*. She married in 1639 the Earl of Sunderland, 

wh<y 

♦ It is by no means clear, that Waller ever made his perfonal ad- 
drefles to this Fady, or that a fenfe of her worth and the dignity;«f 
that truly noble family from which (lie was defcended, might not 
awe him into filencc on the fubjeift o^ marriage, for it is certain 
thdt, at the time when Waller was celebrating her in verfe, her pa- 
rents were folicitous about difpofing of her. Among the Sidney 
p'apers are fuudry letters from her mother, the countefs of Leicellcr, 
to the carl her hufband, abroad, wherein flie exprefles a firong 
dtilre to have. her daughter well matched. lu one fhe fays, *' It 
** would joy me much tp receive fome hope of that lord's addrelTes 
•* to Doll which once you writ of to me." In another (lie profHTes 
to doubt, that lord Holland is not real to lord Devon(hire*s marrying 
Doll ; and in another is the following paiTage to the fame purpofe 
of her daughter's marriage : 

** Now concorniftg Doll, of whom I can neither fay what I defire, 
** nor what I thought I.fliould have done; for I find my lord Lovc- 
*'* laee lb uncertain and fo idle, fo much addided to mean company, * 
*^ and fo eafily drawn to debauchery', as it is now my ftudy how to 
*' break off with hhn in fuch a manner as it may be faid tliat we re- 
«• fufed him ; for fince Sunday lail we have not feen him, though 
** hebe every day near us. Many particulars I could tell you of his 
*' wildnefs ; but the knowledge of them would be of no ufe to you, 
** ilnce he is likely to be a It ranger to us ; for though his eftate is 
*^ good, his perfon pretty enough, and his wit much more than 
*' ordinary, yet dare I not venture to gi\-e Doll to him. And con- 
•' cerning my lord of Devondiire, I can fay as little to pleaieyou j 
•' for thou.i;h his mother and filler made fair (liews of good inten- 
*' tions tons, yet, in the end, wc find them juft as I expedted, full 
*« of deceit and jugling " Vide"bollins's ColledUon of the Sidney 
Papers, vol. II. p. 452, 464, 472, 494. 

It no where appears that cmy offer., on the part of Mr. Waller, 
flood in the way of that fettlement of her daughter, which this lady 
was thus anxious in promoting ; but her cares for this purpofe were 
terminated in the dlfpofal of her to a gallant young nobleman, who^ 
vi all her fuitors, leema alone to havtf been Worthy ol her. 
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who died at Newberry in the king's caufe ; and, in her 
old age, meeting fomewhere with Waller, afked him, 
when he would again write fuch verfes upon her; 
*^ When you are as young, Madam,** faid he, " and 
*^ as handfome, as you were then/* 

In this part of his life it was that he was known to 
Clarendon, among the reft of the men who were emi- 
nent in that age for genius and literature ; but known 
{o little to his advantage, that they who read his cha- 
Jrafter will not much condemn Sacharifla, that flie did 
ilot defcend from her rank to his embraces, nor think 
every excellence comprifed in wit. 

The Lady was, indeed, inexorable-; but his uncom- 
mon qualifications, though they had no power upon 
her, recommended him to the fcholars and ftatefmen ; 
and undoubtedly many beauties of that time, however 
they might receive his love, were proud of his praifes. 
Who they were^ whom he dignifies vyith poetical 

By the way,, he was, at the time of his marriage, only lord 
Spencer, not being created earl of Sunderland till near four years 
after. 

And here let me take notice of a pafTige in one of the letters above 
referred to, and for the honour of the female fex inlcrt it, as con- 
taining the nobleft fentiments of eileem and conjugal affe^ion that 
language can exprefs. Writing to her lord at Pans, lady Leice lie r 
thus concludes her letter : *' All the children I will leave here [at Penf- 
*' hurft], according to your advice J and, if you can fpare l^aniel, I 
«* defire that you will fend him to me for the time of my being at 
•* London. Mr. Scladine comes in with your Jettcr. whom Fani cn- 
** gaged to entertain a little; befides, u is fu ppcr time, or elfel 
** fliould beftow one fide of paper in makinj^ love to you : and lincc 
•* 'I may with modeily exprefs ir, 1 will fay that if it be love to think 
•* on you fleeping and waking, to difcoune of nothing with plenfure 
•* but what concerns you, to wifti myfelf every hour with you, and 
** to pray for you, with as much devotion as -for my own foul, then 
'* certainly it may be faid that I am in love ; and this is all that you 
** fhall at this time hear from Your, D. Llyces i ex.** 

0^2 names, . 
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names, camiot now be known. Amoref, according to 
Mr. Fctiton, was the Lady Sophia Murray. Perhaps 
by traditions preferved in families more may be dif- 
^ tbvered. 

From the verfcs written at Penlhurft, h has been 
coUefted that he diverted his difappointn^cnt by a voy* 
age; and his biographers, from his poem on the 
\Vhales, think it not improbable that he vifited the 
Bennudas; but it feems much more likely that be 
ihould an\ufe himfelf with forming an imaginary fcene, 
than that fo important an incident, as a vifit to Ame- 
rica, fliould have been left floating in conjc£hiral pro- 
bability. 

From his twenty-eighth to his thirty-fifth year, he 
wrote his pieces on the Reduftion of Sallee ; on tlic 
Reparation of St. Paul's ; to the King on his Navy ; 
the panegyrick on the Queen Mother ; the two poemi 
to the Earl of Northumberland ; and perhaps others, 
of which the time cannot be difcovefed. 

When he had loft all hopes of Sacharifla, he looked 
round him for an eafier conqueft, and gained a Lady 
of the family of BrefTe, or Breaux. The time of his 
marriage is not exadly known. It has not been dif- 
covered that this wife was won by his poetry ; nor is 
any thing told of her, but that fiie brought him riiany 
children^ He doubtlefs praifcd fome whom he would 
have been afraid to marry ; and perhaps married one 
whom he would have been aihamed to praife. Many 
qualities contribute to doracftick happinefs, upon 
which poetry has no colours to beftow ; and many airs 
and fallies may delight imagination, which he who 
flatters them never can approve. There are charms 
made only for diftant admiration. No fpedacle is 
nobler than a blaze. 

•Of 
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Of this wife, his biographers have recorded that 
ihc gave him five fons and eight daughters. 

During the long interval of parliament, he is repro- 
fented as living among thofe with whom it was moft 
honourable to converfe, and enjoying an exuberant 
fortune with that independence and liberty of fpeeqh 
and conduQ: which wealth ought always to produce. 
He was however confidered as the kinfman of Hamp- 
den, and was therefore fuppofed by the courtiers npt 
to favour them. 

When the parliament was called in 1640, it ap- 
peared that Waller's political charadter had not been 
miftaken. The King's demand of a fupply produced 
one of thofe noify fpeecheS which difaffe^ion and dif- 
content regularly didtate ; a fpeech filled with hyper- 
bolical complaints of imaginary grievances. ** They,'* 
fays he, " who think themfelves already undone cg^n 
<« never apprehend themfelves in danger ; and th^y 
** who have nothing left can never give freely/' Poli- 
tical truth is equally in danger from tlic praifes of 
courtiers, and the exclamations of patriots. 

He then proceeds to rail at the clergy, being fure 
at that time of a favourable audience. His topick is 
ftich as will always fcrve its purpofe ; an accufation of 
adting and preaching only for preferment : and he ex- 
horts the Commons carefully to provide for their pro^ 
SeSion aginft Pulpii Laxjt. 

It always gratifies curiofity to trace a (bntiment. 
Walkr has in this fpeech quoted Hooker in one paf- 
iage; and in another has copied him, without quoting. 
" Kengion," fay« Waller, " Ought to be the firft 
" chifig in our purpofe and delires ; but that which is 
** firft in dignity is not always to precede in order of 

0^3 " time ; 
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.^^ time ; for well-being fuppofes a being; and the firft 
*^ impediment which men naturally endeavour to re- 
** move, is the want of thofe things without which 

[ ^* they cannot fubfift. God firft afligned unto Adam 
'* maintenance of life, and gave him a title to the reft 
** of the creatures before he appointed a law to ob- 



^^ ferve. 



" God firft affigned Adam," fays Hooker, ^* main- 
*^ tenance of life, and then appointed him a law to 
*^ obferve. — True it is, that the "kingdom of God muft 
** be the firft thing in our purpofc and defires ; but 
** inafmuch as a righteous life prefuppofeth life, in- 
^^ afmnch as to live virtuoufly it is impoflible, except 
*' we live ; therefore the firft impediment which na- 
f^ turaliy we endeavour to remove is penury, and 
** want of things without which we cannot live." 

The fpeech is vehement ; but the great pofition, 
that grievances ought to be redreflbd before fupplies 
are granted, is agreeable enough to law and reafon : 
nor was Waller, if his biographer may be credited, 
fuch an enemy to the King, as not to wifli his dif- 
trefles lightened ; for he relates, " that the King fent 
*' particularly to Waller, to fecond his demand of 
*^ fome fubfidies to pay off the army; and Sir Henry 
*^ Vane objcfting againft firft voting a fupply, becaule 
** the King would not accept unlefs it came up to his 
*^ proporcion, Mr. Waller fpoke earneftly to Sir Thomas 
*^ Jcrmyn; comptroller of the houfehold, to fave his 
" mafter from the effefts of fo bold a falfity ; * for, he 
^^ faid, I am but a country gentleman, and cannot 
*^ pretend to know the King's mind :* but Sir Thomas 
'^ durft not contradidt the fccretary ; and his (on, the 
*^ Earl of St. Albans, afterwards told Mr. Waller, that 
*^ his father's cowardice ruined the King.'' 
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In the Long Parliament, which, unhappily for the 
nation, met Nov. 3, 1640, Waller reprefented Ag- 
mondelham the third time ; and was confidered by 
the difcontented party as a man fufficiently trufty and 
acrimonious to be employed in managing the profe- 
cution of Judge Crawley, for his opinion in favour of 
fliip-money ; and his fpeech Ihews that he did not dif- 
appoint their expectations. He was probably the 
more ardent, as his uncle Hampden had been parti- 
cularly engaged in the difpute, and by a fentence which 
feems generally to be thought unconftitutional, parti- 
cularly injured. 

He was not however a bigot to his party, nor 
adopted all their opinions^ When the great queftion, 
whether Epifcopacy ought to be abolifhed, was de- 
bated, he fpoke againft the innovation fo coolly, fo 
reafonably, and fo firmly, that it is not without great 
injury to his name ihat his fpeech, which was as fol- 
lows, has been hitherto omitted in his works : 

** ** There is no doubt but the fenfe of what this na- 
^^ tion hath fuffered from the prefent Bilhops, hath 
** produced thefe complaints ; and the apprchenfions 
^^ men have of fuffering the like, in time to come, 
*' ^jiakc fo many delire the taking away of Epifcopacy : 
^' but I conceive it is poflible that we may not, now, 
^' take a right meafure of the minds of the people by 
*^ their petitions ; for, when they fubfcribed thcni, 
*' the Biihops were armed with a dangerous commiflion 
'^ of making new can6ns, impofing new oaths, and 
*' the like ; but now we have difarmed them of that 

power. Thefe petitioners lately did look upon 



4C 



* This fpeech has been retrieved, from a paper printed at that 
time, by the writers of the ParHamcntaiy Hiflory. O ig. Mit. 
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** Epifcopacjr as a beaft armed with horiii and daws ; 
^* but now that we have cut and pared them, (and may, 
'* if we fee caufe, yet reduce it into narrower bounds) 
*' it may, perhaps, be more agreeable. Howfoevfer, 
*^ if they be ftill in paflion, it becomes us foberly td 
** confider the right ufe and antiquity thereof; and not 
*^ to comply further with a general defire, than may 
** ftand with a general good. 

'* Wfe have already Ihewed, that epilcopacy and 
** the evils thereof are mingled like water and oil ; 
*^ we have alfo, in part^ fevered them ; but I believi* 
^* you will find, that our laws and the prefent govem- 
'* ment of the church are mingled like winfe and water ; 
** fo infeparable, that the abrogation of, at leaft, a 
** hundred of our laws is defired in thefe petitions. I 
** have often heard a noble anfwer of the Lords,, com* 
•^ mended in this houfe, to a propoficion of like ha- 
** ture, but of lefs confequence ; they gave no oth^fr 
*^ reafon of their refufal but this, Nolumits mutare Lt^sr 
^ AnglJa : it was the bilhops who fo anfwered tken ; 
*' and it would become the dignity and wifdom of this 
*^ houfe to anfwer the people, now, with a Noiumus 
*^ mntare. 

^' I feq fome are moved with a number of hands 
*^ againft the Bifliops ; v.hich, I confcfs^ rather in- 
** clines me to their defence ; for I look upon epifco- 
" pacy as a counterfcarp, or out-work ; which, if it 
*^ be taken by this affault of die people, and> withall, 
"" •^ this myftery once revealed, That we mujl deny thlem 
** nothivg when they ajk it thus in troops^ we may, in 
** the next placfe, have as hard a taft. to defend our 
•^ property, as we have lately had to recover it from 
^' the Prerogative, If, by multiplying hands and pe- 
•* titions, they prevail for ar\ equality in things eccle- 

*^ iiaftical^ 
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^^ fiafiicsil, thfe next demand perhaps may be Ler 
*^ /igraria^ the like equality in things temporal. 

** The Rbman ftory tells us. That when the people 
*^ began to flock about the fenate, and were more 
^^ curious to dire& and know what was done, than to 
•* obey, that Common-wealth foon came to ruin : their 
** Legem rogare grew quickly to be a Legem ferre ; 
** arkl aft^r, when their legions had found that they 
** could make a Didtator, they never fuffered the fe- 
^^ nate to have a voice any more in fuch election. 

** If thefe great innovations proceed, 1 Ihall expcft' 
^' ^ flat and level in learning too, as well as in church* 
** preferments : Honos alit Aries. And though it be 
^^ true, that grave and pious men do ftudy for leann 
** ing-fake, -and embrace virtue for itfelf ; yet it is 
*^ true, that youth, which is the feafon when learmng 
** is gotten, is not without ambition ; nor will ever 
^ take pains to excel in any thing, when there is not 
^ fome hope of excelling others in reward and dignity. 

^' There are two reatbns chiefly alleged againft out 
" church-government. 

** Firft, Scripture, which, as fome men thinly 
'* points out another form. 

^' Second, The abufes of the prefent fuperiors. 

*' For Scripture, I will not difpute it in this place ; 
^* but I am confident that, whenever an equal divifioa 
^' of lands and goods fhall be deGred, there will be as 
** many places in Scripture found out, which feem to fa- 
** vour tliat, as there are now alleged againft the prelacy 
" or preferment in the church. And, as for abufes, 
^* where you are now, in the Remonftrance told, what this 
^ and that poor man hath fufiered by the bifhops, you 
^^ may be preicntcd with ^ thoufand inftances of poor 
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*^ men that have received hard meafure from their 
'* landlords ; and of worldly goods abufed, to the in- 
^' jury of others, and difadvantage of the owners. 

'^ And therefore, Mr. Speaker, my humble motion 
*' IS, That we may fettle men's minds herein ; and, by 
^f ^ queftion, declare our refolution, lo reform, that is, 
^^ not to abolijhj Epifcopacy.** 

It cannot but be wilhed that he, who could fpeak 
in this manner, had beeu able to aft with fpirit ajid 
uniformity. 

When the Commons began to fet the royal au- 
thority at open defiance. Waller is faid to have with- 
drawn from the houfe, and to have returned with the 
king's permiflion; and, when the king fet up his 
ftandard, he fent him a thoufand broad-pieces. He 
continued, however, to fit in the rebellious conven- 
ticle ; but *' fpoke,'' fays Clarendon, '^ with great 
*^ iharpnefs and freedom, w-hich, now there was no. 
*^ danger of being outvoted, was not reftrained ; an4 
^^ therefore ufed as an argument againft thofe who 
^' were gone upon pretence that they were not fuffcred 
** to deliver their opinion freejy in the houfe, which 
^ could not be believed, when all men knew what lit^ 
^* berty Mr. Waller took, and fpoke every day with 
^' impunity againft the fenfc and proceedings of the 
"houfe,'* 

Waller, as he continued to fit, was one of the com-, 
miffioners nominated by the parliament to treat with 
the king at Oxford ; and when they were prefented, the 
King faid to him, " Though you are the laft, you 
** are not the loweft nor the leaft in my favour." 
Whitlock, who, being another of the commiffioners, 
was witncfs of this kindnefs, imputes it to the king's, 

know- 
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Jpiawledgc of the plot, ia which Waller. appeared af- 
terwards to have been engaged againft the parliament. 
Fenton, with equal probability, believes that his at- 
tempt to promote the royal caufe nrofe from his fen- 
fibility of the king's tendcrncfs. Whitlock lays no- 
thing of his behaviour at Oxford : he was fent with 
feveral others to add pomp to the commiflion, but was 
not one of thofe to whom the truft of treating was 
imparted. 

The engagement, known by the name of Waller's 
plot, was foon afterwards difcovered. Waller had a 
brother-in-law, Tomkyns, who was clerk of the 
Queen's council, and at the fame time had a very nu- 
merous acquaintance, and great influence, in the city. 
Waller and he, converfing with great confidence, told 
both their own fecrets and thpfe of their friends ; and, 
furveying the wide extent of their converfation, ima- 
gined that they found in the majority of all ranks 
great difapprobation of the violence of the Commons, 
and unwillingnefs to continue the war. They knew 
that many favoured the king, whofe fear concealed 
their loyalty; and many defired peace, though they 
durft not oppofe the clamour for war ; and they ima- 
gined that if thofe who had thefe good intentions could 
be informed of their own ftrength, and enabled by in- 
telligence to adt together, they might overpower the 
fury of fedition, by refufing to comply with the ordi- 
nance for the twentieth part, and the other taxes le- 
vied for the fupport of the rebel army, and by uniting 
great numbers in a petition for peace. They pr«- 
ceeded with great caution. Three only met in one 
place, and no man was allowed to impart the plot to 
more than two others, fo that if any Ihould be fuf- 

pefted 
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fc&ed or Uizedy taorc than three could Bot be en* 
dangeied. 

Lord Conway joined i5 the defign, and. Clarendon 
imagines, incidentally mingled, as he was a ibldier, 
fomc martial hopes or projects, which however wcFe 
only mentioned, the main defign being to bring the 
loyal inhabitants to the knowledge of each other; for 
which purpofe there was to be appointed one in every 
df ftrid:, to diftinguifli the friends of the king, the ad- 
herents to the .parliament, and the neutrals- How far 
they proceeded does not appear ; the refult of th^r en* 
<iuiry, as Pym declared *, was, th^ within the walls, 
for one that was for the Royalifts, there were three 
a^unft them; but that without the walls, for one that 
was againft them, there *vere five for them. Whether 
this was faid from knowledge or guefs, Hvas perhaps 
never enquired. 

It is the opinion of Clarendon, that in Wallcr^s plan 
no violence or fanguinary refinance was comprtfed; that 
he intended only to abate the confidence of the re- 
bels by publick declarations, and to weaken their 
powers by an oppoGtion to new fupplies. This, in 
calmer times, and moire than this, is done without 
fear; but foch was the acrimony of the com- 
mons, that no method of obftru^ting them was 
fafe. 

About this time another defign was formed by 

Sir Nicholas Crifpe, a man of loyalty that dcfervcs 

perpetual remembrance : when he was a merchant in 

• th« city, he gave and procured the king, in his exi- 

{^enccs, an hundred thoufand pounds ; and, when he 

♦PArlianacmaiyHifbry, Vol.XIL Orig. Edit. 

was 
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was driven from the Exchange^ raifed a TCg^mnO:, and 
eomoiaBded k« 

Sir Nicholas flattered himfelf with an cpuuon, 
thac lame provocation would fo much exafperatej or 
ibme oppartuiHty (6 much eacourage, the JSaag's 
friends in the city, that they would break out in open 
rellAance^ and then would want only a lawful flandard, 
aiod an authoriied conunander ; and extorted icom the 
King, whole judgement too frequently yielded to im- 
portunity, a commiffion of array, directed to fuch as 
he thought proper to nominate, which was &nt to 
London by theXady Aubigney. She knew not wh^^ 
ihe carried, bi^t was to deliver it on the communica- 
€son of a certain token which Sir Nicholas imparted. 

This commiilion could be only intended to lie ready 
till the time ihould require it. To have attempted CP 
Tai£e any forces, would have been certain deftru/dicms 
it could be of ufe only when the forces ihquid appear. 
This was, however, an a£t preparatory to martial hoi^ 
tility. Criipe would undoubtedly have put an ead t9 
xhe ieifion of parliament, had his ftrength been equal 
to his ztdl ; and out of the defign of Crifpe, whijcli 
Involved very little danger, and that of Waller, which 
was an a£t purely civil, they compounded a J^oiTi<jl. 
And dreadful plot. 

1 he difcovery of Waller's defign is varioufly relat<4* 
In ^^ Clarendon^s Hiftory'' it is told, that^i ^v«m <i 
Tomkyns, lurking b^ind the ha^gii^^s when his 
4&after was in conference with Waller, heard •enottgk 
to qualify him for an infoimer, and carried his intdi* 
ligence to Pym. A manufcript, quoted in the " Life of 
** WaUpr," lelates, that *< he was betrayed by his fiflcr 
-^^ Pr^, and hec P^rdfayterian chaplain Mr. Goode, 
-4 . <*who 
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*^ who ftolefomeof his papers ; and if he had not ftrangeljr 
*^ dreamed the night before, that his fifter had be* 
•^^ traycd him, and thereupon burnt the reft of his 
*^ papers by the fire that was in his chimney, he had 
*^ certainly loft his life by it." The queftion cannot 
be decided. It is not unreafonablfe to belieVe that the 
meti in power, receiving intelligence from the fifter, 
would employ the ferVant of Tomkyns to liften at th(i 
conference, that they might avoid an aft fo ofFenfive 
as that of deftroying the brother by the lifter's tef- 
timony. 

The plot was publiihed'in the moft tcYrifick manner. 

On the 31ft of May (1643), at a folemn faft, whefi 
they were liftening to the fermon, a meffenger entered 
the church, and communicated his errand to Pym, 
who whifpered it to others that were placed near him, 
and then went with them out of the church, leaving 
the reft in folicitude and amazement. They im- 
mediately fent guards to proper places, and that night 
apprehended Tomkyns and Waller ; having yet traced 
nothing but that letters had been intercepted, front 
which it appeared that the parliament and the city 
were foon to be delivered into the hands of the ca- 
valiers. ■ ' > 

They perhaps yet knew little themfelves, beyond 
fonic general and.indiftindt notices. " But Waller," 
fays Clarendon, " was {o confounded with fear, that 
*' he confeffed whatever he had heard, faid, thought, 
^^- or feen ; all that he knew of himfelf, and all that 
*^ he fufpefted of others, without concealing any per- 
^^ fon, of what degree or quality foever, or any dif- 
** courfe which he had ever upon any occafion eriter- 
•" tained with them ; what fuch and fuch ladies of 
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" great honour, to whom, upon thfe credit of his wit 
*^ and great reputation, he had been admitted, had' 
^' fpoke to him in their chambers upon the proceed- 
*^ ings in the Houfes, and how they had encouraged 
*^ him to oppofe them ; what correfpondence and in-' 
*^ tercourfe they had with fome Minifters of State at- . 
" Oxford, and how they had conveyed all intelligencd 
** thither." He accufed the Earl of i^ortland and 
Lord Conway as co-operating in the tranfaftion ; and 
teftified that the Earl of Northumberland had declared 
himfelf difpofed in favour of any attempt that might 
check the violence of the Parliament, and reconcile 
them to the King. 

He undoubtedly confeffed much, which they could 
never have difcovered, and perhaps fomewhat which 
they would wilh to have been fuppreffed ; for it is in- 
convenient, in the conflift of faftions, to have that 
difaffeftion known which cannot fafely be punifhed. 

Tomkyns was feized on the fame night with Waller, 
and appears likewife to have partaken of his cowardice ; 
for he gave notice of Crifpe*s commiflion of array, of 
which Clarendon never knew how it was difcovered, 
Tomkyns had been fent with the token appointed, to 
demand it from Lady Aubigney, and had buried it in 
his garden, where, by his diredtion, it was dug up ; 
and thus the rebels obtained, what Clarendon confefle^. 
them to have had, the original copy.' 

It can raife no wonder that they formed one plot put 
of thefe two dcfigns, however remote from each other, 
when they faw the fame agent employed in both, and 
found the commiflion of array in the hands of him who 
was employed in collecting the opinions and affections 
of the people* 

Of 
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gf 4ift plcKt, thw CQi»l>in¥4# they took qure tp mek« 
tbe mofl:. Tbey i£i>t Pym ?fnopg the ckiz^os, to };eU 
^OB pf tbieir iyrvminfitf: 4wger, ao4 happy efc?pe ; 
«4 i»foi» tbf jp, Jth^at tjKB defigij wa? ^' to ^i^ tho 
^ |/>rd M^^yor QJod ^ the Commjit^e of M;iiti?^ ^nd 
^« vmd4 not fpare one of thenu'' They <kew up a 
:irow ^und €OVl^^aQt^ to be taken by levery membei: of 
citjxer lu>v£b» by whic^ he declared hk detefiation of 
9U jcomfpiracies .^ig^infl theparliament^ and his neiblu* 
^oa to dece£t and oppoie them. They then appointed 
ft day of chank^iving for this wondeiful diclivery; 
wkxch fliut xmt, lays Clarendon^ all doubts whether 
there had been fuch a deliverance^ and whether tl^ plot 
Wits xeal or fiftidous. 

QtX June 11, the Earl of Portland ^d Lord Conway 
mcf e con^mitted^ one to the cuftody of the mayor, and 
the Other of the iherlff; but their lands and goods were 
nottbia^ 

WaUer was ilill to iaatnerie himielf deeper in igno- 
9UXyf » The Earl of Portland and Lord Conway denied 
(h^ (^large ; and there wasrno evidence againft them but 
the cdnfeffion of Waller^ of which undoubtedly many 
Wpuld he inclined to queftion the veracity. With thefe 
d^ubt^ he was (o much terrified, that he endeavoured 
to pejjGgttde Portland to a declaration like his own^ by 
^ JfCtwr extant in Fenton's edition. '^ But for me/' 
fays he, " you had never known any thing of this bu- 
** Jpnefs, which was prepared for another ; and there- 
•^ foxp J cannot imagine why you fliould hide it fo far 
** as to xontradt your own ruin by concealing it, and 
•• perjGAing unreafonably to hide that truth, which, 
y^ without you, already is, and will every day be macb 
^ more, manifeft. Can you imagine ypurfelf bound 
•* in honour to keep that fecret, which is already re- 
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vealed by another ; or poffible it Ihould ftill be a fe- 

cret, which is known to one of the other ?— If you 
♦* perfift to be cruel to yourfelf for their fakes who de- 
** ferve it not, it will neverthelefs be made appear, ere 
" long, I fear, to your ruin. Surely, if I had the 
** "happinefs to Wait on you, I could move you to' 
** companionate both yourfelf and me, who, defperate* 
" as my cafe isy am defirous to die with the honour of 
" being known to have declared the tnith. You have 
*^ no reafoii to contend to hide what is already reveal-' 
" cd — in(Jonfiderately to thfow away yourfelf, for the 
" intereft of others, to whom you are left obliged than 
*^ you are aware of." 

This perfuafion feems to have had little effeft, Port- 
land fent (June 29) a letter to the Lords, to tell them^ 
that he " is in cuftody, as he conceives, without any 
" charge ; and that, by what Mr. Waller hath threat- 
^* ened him with fince he was imprifoned, he doth 
** apprehend a very cruel, long, and ruinous re- 
" ftraint : — He therefore prays, that he may not find 
** the effefts of Mr. Waller's threats, by a long and 
•* clofe imprifonment ; but may be fpcedily brought; 
^* to a legal trial,- and then he is confident the vanity 
'* and falfehood of thofe informations which have beea 
*^ given againft ]}\m will appear." 

In confequence of this letter, the Lords ordered Port- 
land and Waller to be confronted ; when the one repeat- 
ed his charge, and the other his denial. The examina- 
tion of the plot being continued (July i), Thinn, uflier 
of the hoi3fe of Lords, depofed, that Mr. Waller hav* 
ing had a conference with the Lord Portland in an up- 
per room. Lord Portland faid, when he came down, 
<* Do me the favour to tell my Lord Northumberland, 
'* that Mr. WJiUer has extremely preffcd me to fave 
- Vol. IL B- " my 
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^^ my own life and his, by throwing the blanie tipoil 
^' the Lord Conway wd the Earl of Northumberland/^ 

Waller, in his letter to Portland, tells him of the 
rpafo^s which he could urge with refiftlefs efficacy in a 
perfonal conference; but he over-rated his own oratory ; 
1^15 vehemence, whether of perfuafion or intreaty, was 
upturned with contempt* 

One of his arguments with Portland is, tliat the 
plot is already known to a woman. This woman was 
doubtlefs Lady Aubigney, who, upon this occafion, 
was committed to cuftody ; but who, in reality, when 
flie delivered the commiflion, knew not what it was* 

The parliament then proceeded againft the confpi- 
rators, and committed their trial to a council of war. 
Tomkyns and Chaloner were hanged near their own 
4oors. Tomkyns, when he came to die, faid it was a 
foalijh bufinejs ; and indeed there fecms to have been no 
hope that it Ihould efcape difcovery ; for though ncvef 
more than three met at a time, yet a de(ign fo extenlivc 
mujft, by neceflity, be communicated to many, who 
could not be cxpefted to be all faithful, and all pni- 
dent. Chaloner was attended at his execution by Hugh 
Peters. His crime was that he had commiffion to raife 
poney for the King ; but it appears not that the mo* 
ney was to be expended upon the advancement of either 
Crifpe or Waller's plot. 

The Earl of Northumberland, being too great for 
profecution, was only once ej^amined before the Lords* 
The Earl of Portland and lord Conway periifUng tQ. 
deny the charge, and no teftimony but Waller's yecap* 
pearing againil them, were, after a long imprifonment^ 
admitted tp baih HafTel, the King -s meflenger, who 
carried the letters to Oxford, died the night before 
his trial. Hampden efcaped death> perhaps by the m- 
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tereft of his fiunily ; but was kept in prifon to the end 
of im life. They whofe names were infcrted in the 
commiffion of array were not capitally puniihed^ as it 
could not be proved that theyvhad cooiented to their 
own Domination; but they werb coniidered as malign* 
nantSy and dieir eftates were feized. 

*^ Waller, though confeffedly,'* fays Clarendon^ 
^' the moft guilty, with incredible diflimulation af» 
^ feftcd fuch a remorfe of confcience, that his trial 
'^ was put cff, out of Chriflian companion, till he 
** might recover his undcrftanding/' What ufe ho 
made of this interval, with what liberality axKl fuccefi 
he diftributed flattery and money, and how, when he 
was brought (July 4) before the Houfe, he confefied 
and lamented, and i^mitted and implored, may be 
read in the Hiftory of the Rebellion, (B. viL)* The 
ipeech, to which Clarendon afcribes the prefervation of 
of his dear-bought life, is inferted in his wo^ks« The 
great hiftorian, however, feem$ to have been miftaken 
in relating that Ae prevailed in the principal part of his 
(upplication, net te be fried bj a Council of War; for, 
^ according to Whitlock, he was by expulfion from tha 
I^oui!e abandoned to the tribunal which he fo much 
dreaded, and, beiog tried and condemned, was reprieved 
by Effex ; but after a year's imprifonment, in which 
time rcfentmem grew lefs acrimonious, paying a fine 
of ten thoufand pounds, he Was permitted to recoUeO 
bimfe^in another ceuntty. 

Of his behaviour in this part of hb life, it is Hoc 
neceflary to dire& the reader's opinion* ^^ Let us a^t/^ 
&yshis laft ingenious biographer, ^' condeom him with 
** untempered fcverity, becaufe he was not a prodigy 
'^ which the world hath feldom feen, becaufe his charac 
•* ter included not the poet, the orator, and the hero.** 

Ra For 
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For the place of his exile he chofe France, kndTlatd 
tome time at Roan, where his daughter Margarerwaoi 
born, who was afterwards fais favourite, and His ama.- 
nuehfis. He then removed to Paris, where he lived 
with great fplendor and hofpitality ; and from thne to 
time amufed himfelf with poetry, in which he fome* 
times fpeaks of the rebels, and their ufurpation, in the 
natural language of an honefl man, 
' At laft it became nccef&ry, for hisfupport, to fell 
his wife's jewels ; and being reduced, as'hc faid, at laft 
to the rump'jetvelf he folicited fromCromwell permiflion 
to return, and* obtained it by the intereft of colonel 
Scroop, to whcJm his fifter was married. Upon the 
remains of a fortune, which the danger of his life had 
very much diminilhed, he lived at Hall-bam, a houfe 
built by himfelf, . veiy near to Beaconsfield, where his 
mother refided. His mother, though related to Crom- 
well and Hampden, was zealous for the royal caufe, 
and, when Cromwell vifited her, ufed to reproach 
him ; he, in return, would throw a napkin at her, and 
fay he would not difpnte with his aunt ; but finding in 
time that ihe a£ted for the king, as well as talked, he 
made her a prifoner to her own daughter, in her own 
houfe. If he would do any thing, he could not do lefs. 

Cromwell, now proteftor, received Waller, as his 
kinfman, to a familiar converfation. Waller, as he 
ufed to relate, found him fufficiently verfed in ancient 
hiftory ; and when any of his enthufiaflick friends came 
to advife or confult him, could fometimes overhear 
him diicourfing in the cant of the times ; but, when 
he returned, he would fay, " Coufin Waller, I mufl 
** talk to thefe men in their own way :'* and refumed 
the common ftyle of converfation. 

He 
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. He repaid the Proteaor for his favours (1654) by 
the famous panegyrick, which has been always confi- 
4ered as the firft of his poetical productions. His 
choice of encomiaftick topicks is very judicious ; for 
be confiders Cromwell in his exaltation, without en- 
quiring how he attained it ; there is confequently nd 
mention of the rebel or the regicide. All the former 
part of his hero's life is veiled with fliades ; and no- 
thing is brought to view but the chief, the governor, 
the, defender, of England's honour, and the enlargcr 
Qf 'her dominion. The a6t of violence by which, he 
obtained the fupreme power is lightly treated, and de- 
cently juftified. It was certainly to be defired that the 
deteftable band fliould be dlffolved, which had deftroyed 
the church, murdered the King, and filled the nation 
with tumult and oppref&pn ; yet Cromwell had not the 
right of diffolving them, for all that he had before 
done could be juftified only by fuppofing them invefted 
with lawful authority. But combinations of wicked-^ 
ncfs would overwhelm the world by the advantage 
which licentious principles afford, did not thofe,* who 
have long pradlifed perfidy, grow faithlcft to each 
other. 

In the poem on the war with Spain are (bme palTages 
at loaft equal to the beft parts of the panegyrick ; and, 
in the conclufion, the poet ventures yet a higher flight 
of flattery, by recommending royalty to Cromwell and 
the nation. Cromwell was very defirous, as appears 
from his converfation, related by Whitlock, of adding 
the title to the power of monarchy, and is fuppofed to 
}»ave been >yith-held from it partly by fear of the army, 
and'partly by fear of the laws, which, when he fliould 
govern by the name of King, woxild have reftrained 
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his authority. When therefore a deputation was fo- 
femniy fent to invite him to the Crown, he, after a 
long conference, refufed it ; but is faid to have fainted 
in his coach, when he parted from them. 

The poem on the death of the Proteftor feems to 
have been dictated by real veneration for his memory. 
Dryden and Sprat wrote on the fame occafion ; but they 
ware young men, ftruggling into notice, and hoping 
for fome favour from the ruling party. Waller had 
little to expefl: : he had received nothing but his par- 
don from Cromwell, and was not likely toafli any thii^ 
from thofe who fhould fucceed him. 

Soon afterwards the Reftauration fupplied him with 
another fubje£t ; and he exerted his imagination^ his 
elegance, and his melody, with equal alacrity, for 
Charles the Second. It is not poflible to read, without 
fome contempt and indignation, poems of the iame 
author, afcribing the higheft degree oi pmoer and piety 
to Charles the Firft, then transferring the fame fawer 
and piety to Oliver Cromwell, now inviting Oliver to 
take the Crown, and then congratulating Charles the 
Second on his recovered right. Neither Cromwell nor 
Charles could value his teftimony as the efFeft of con- 
vi&ion, or receive his praifes as efFufions of reverence ; 
they could confider them but as the labour of inven- 
tion, and the tribute of dependence. 

Poets, indeed, profcfs fidion; but the legitimatf^ 
end of fiaion is the conveyance of truth ; •and he that 
has flattery ready for all whom the viciffitudes of thti 
world happen to exalt, muft be fcorned as a profti- 
tuted mind, that may retain the. glitter of wit, but 
J^as loft the dignity of yirtu^. 

' The 
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The Congratulation was confidered as inferior in 
poetical merit to the Panegyrick ; and it i^ reported, 
that, when the king t6ld Waller of the difparity, he 
anfwered, ** Poets, Sir, fucceed better in fiftion than 
** in truth/' 

The Congratulation is indeed not inferior to the Pa- 
negyrick, either by decay of genius, or for want of 
diligence ; but becaufe Cromwell had done much, and 
Charles had done little. Cromwell wanted nothing to 
raife him to heroick excellency but virtue ; and virtue 
his poet thought himfelf at liberty to fupply. Charles 
had yet only the merit of firuggling without fuccefs, 
and fufTering without defp^. A life of efcapes and 
indigence could fupply poetry with no fplendid images* 

In the firft parliament fummoned by Charles the Se- 
cond (March 8, 1661), Waller fat for Haftings in 
Suflex, and ferved for different places in all the par-» 
liaments of that reign. In a time when fancy and 
gaiety were the moft powerful recommendations to re- 
gard, it is not likely that Waller was forgotten. He 
paffed his time in the company that was higheft^ 
both in rank and wit, from which even his obftinate 
fobriety did not exclude him. Though he drank wa- 
ter, he was enabled by his fertility of mind to heighten 
the mirth of Bacchanalian affemblies ; and Mr. Saville 
(aid, that ** no man in England Ihould keep him com- 
** pai\y without drinking but Ned Waller/* 

The praiife given him by St. Evremond is a proof 
of his reputation ; for it was only by his reputatioa 
that he could be kno^n, as a writer, to a man who, 
though he lived a great part of a long life upon an 
Englilh penfion, never condefcended to undcrftand the 
language of the nation that maintained him, 
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Iji the parliament, " he was," fays Burnet, the dc^ 
** light of the houfe, and though old faid the liveliell 
^* things of any among theni." Thi?, however, is 
(^id in his account of the year fcventy-five, when Wal-: 
ler was only feventy, .His name as a fpeaker occurs 
often ip Qr?y*s CollQ(5kion6 j but I have found no ex- 
tradts that can be more quoted ^s exhibiting fallies of 
gaiety than Cogency of argument, 

He was of fuch confideration, that his remarks were 
circulated and recorded. When the duke of York's 
influence was high, both in Scotland and England, it 
drew, fays Burnet, a lively refledtion from Waller the 
celebrated wjt. " He faid, the houfe of commons 
*^ had refplved that the duke flioi»ld not reign after the 
** king's death ; but the king, in oppofition to them, 
*^ had refolved that he Ihoyld reign even in his life." 
If there appear no extraordinary liveline/s in this re^ 
fnark^ yet its reception proves th^ fpeaker to have been 
a ceUbraUd wit, to have had a name which the men 
of wit were proud of mentioning, 

He did not fuffer his reputation to die gradually 
-away, which may eafily happen in a long life, but re- 
newed his claim to poetical diftinftion from time to 
time, as occafions were offered, either by publick 
events or private incidents; and, contenting himfelf 
with the influence of his mufe, or loving quiet bet- 
ter than influence, he never accepted .any office of 
i:nagiftracy, 

l¥e was not, however, without: fome attention %o 
liis fortune; for he afked from the King (in 1665^) 
the provoftfhip of Eaton College, and obtained it; but 
Clarendon refufed to put the feal to the grant, alleging 
tliat it tould be held only bjr a clergyman. It i^ 
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Itaown that Sir Henry Wotton qualified hithfelf fer it 
by Deacon's orders. 

To this oppolitioh) the Biograpbia imputes the 
yiolence and acrimony with which Waller joined 
Buckingham's faftion in the profecution of Clarendon. 
The motive was illiberal and diihoneft, and fliewed that 
more than fixty years had not been able to teach hiiH 
morality. His accufation is fiiich as conicience can 
hardly be fuppofed to diAate without the help of 
ipalice. *• W^ wer^ to be governed by janizafies 
^* inftead of parliaments, and are iij danger from a 
** worfe plot than that of the fifth of November; then, 
•* if the Lords and commons had been deftroyed, there 
^^ h^d been a fucceflion; but here both had been de- 
^* ftroyed for ever." This i^ the language of a man 
who is glad of an opportunity to rail, and ready to 
. iacrifice truth to intereft at one time, and to anger at 
another. 

A year after the Chancellor's banilhment, another 
vacancy gave him encouragement for another petition 
which the King referred to the council, who, after- 
hearing the queftion argued by lawyers for three days^ 
determined that the office could be held only by a 
clergyman, according to the aft of uniformity, fincc 
the provofts had always received inftitution, as for a 
parfonagej from the biihops of Lincoln. The King 
tlien faid, he could not break the Law which he had 
made; and Dr. Zachary Cradock, famous for a iingle 
jfemion, at moft for two ferm6A$, was chofea by the 
fellow^. 

That he aiked any thing more is not known ; it 
\f certai{} that ^ 9b(9fi|ie4 pothing, though he con« 
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tinued obfequious to the court though the reft of 
Charles's reign. 

At theacceffion of Kii^ James (in 1685) he wal 
choien for parliament^ being then fourfcore, at Saltafli 
in Cornwall ; and wrote a Frefage of the Downfall 0ftbe 
Turkijb Empire^ which he prefented to the King on his 
birthday* It is remarked, by his commentator Fen- 
ton^ that in reading Taflb he had early imbibed a 
veneration for the heroes of the Holy War, smd a zea- 
lous enmity to the Turks, which never left him. James^ 
however^ havmg foon after begun what he thought a 
holy war at home, made hafte to put all moleftation 
of the Turks out of his power. 

James treated him with kindnefs and familiarity^ 
of which inftances are given by the writer of his 
Life. Or^e day, taking him into the clofet, the King 
aiked him how he liked one of the pictures : ** My 
/* eyesy'* faid Waller, *^ are dim, and I do not know it.** 
The king faid, it was the princefs of Orange. " She 
** is," faid Waller, ** like the greateft woman in the 
** world." The King aiked who was that? and was 
anfwered. Queen Elizabeth. " I wonder," faid the 
King, ^* you ihould think fo; but I muft confefs Ihe 
" had a wife council." '' And, Sir," faid Waller, 
" did you ever know a fool chufe a. wife one?" Such 
is the ftory, which I once heard of fome other man. 
Pointed axioms, and acute replies, fly loofe about the 
wbrld, and are afligned fucteffively to thofe whom it 
may be the fafhionto celebrate. 

When the King knew that he was about to marry 

his daughter to Dr. Birch, a clergyman, he ordered a 

French gentleman to tell him, that " the King won- 

•* dered he could think of marrying his daughter to a . 
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^ falling church/' « The King,^' fays Waller, does 
** me great honour, in taking notice of my domefticlt 
*^ affairs; but I have lived long enough to o^ 
** ferve that this falling church has got a trick of rifr 
*^ ing again.*' 

He took notice to his friends of tjie Kmg's conduct; 
and faid, that '^ he would be left like a whale upon 
<« the ftrand." Whether he was privy to any of 
die tranfa&ions which ended in the Revolution, b 
not known. His heir joined the prince of Orange* 

Having now attained an age heyood which the laws 
of nature feldom fufier life to be extended, otherwife 
than by a future ftate, he feems to have turned his 
mind upon preparation for the decilive hour^ and thero^ 
fore confecrated his poetry to devotion. It is plea- 
fing to difcover that his piety was withoit weaknefs; 
that his intellectual ''powers continued vigorous; and 
that^ the lines which he composed when be, for aj^e^ 
could neither read nor write y are not inferior to the eSu^ 
fions of his youth. 

Towards the decline of life, he bought a fmall houfe, 
^th a little land, at CoUhill; and faid, ^< he fhould 
^^ be glad to die, like the Hag, where he was roufed.** 
This, however, did not happen. When he was at 
Beaconsfield, he found his legs grow tumid : he went 
to Windfor, where Sir Charles Scarborough then at- 
tended the King, and requefted him, as both a friend 
)Bnd phyfician, to tell him, what that /welling meant. 
'* Sir," anfwered Scarborough, *^ your blood will run 
*^ no longer." Waller repeated fome lines of Virgil, 
«^ went home to die. 

As the difeafe increafed upon him, he compofed 
jumfdf for his departure; and calling upon Dr. Birch. 

to 
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to give htm the holy facrament^ he deflred hb children 
to uke it with him, aad made an earned declaration 
€>f his fai):b in Chriftianity. It now appeared, what 
part of his CQnverfatipn with the great could be re- 
membered with delight. He related, that being pre-, 
fent when the duke of Buckingham talked profanely 
^fore King Charles, h<f feid to him, " My Lord, I 
f^ arp a great deal older than your gyace, and have, I 
^* believe, heard more arguments for atheifm than ever 
*' your grace djd; but I have lived long enough to fec^. 
" there is nothing in thcmj and fo, J hope, yqur 
*^ grace will." 

He died Oftobcr zi, 1687, and was buried at 
Beaconsfield, with a monument ered:ed by his fon\ 
executors, for which Rymer wrote the infcrip^. 
tion, and which X hope is now refcyed from dilapi-i 
dation. 

He left feveral children by his fecond wife; of 
whom, his daughter was married to Dr. Birch. Ben- 
jamin, the cldeft fon, was difinherited, and fent to New. 
J^rfcy, as wanting common underftanding. Edmund, 
^he fecond fon, inlierited the eftate, and reprefented 
V^gmondeiham in parliament, but at laft turned Quaker. 
William, the third fon, was a merchant in London. 
Stephen, the fourth, was an eminent Doctor of Laws, 
and one of the Commiflioners for the Union. There 
is faid to have been a fifth, of whom no account has 
defccnded. 

The charafter of Waller, both moral and intellec- 
tual, has been drawn by Clarendon, to whom he was 
familiarly known, with nicety, which certainly none 
\o whom he was not known can prefume %o emulate. 

U 
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It is therefore inferred here, with fiich remarks dig 
others have fupplied ; after which, nothing remains 
but a critical examination of his poetry. 

*^ Edmund Walleir,'' fays Clarendon, " was bora 
** to a very fair eftate, by the parfimony, or frugality. 
" of a wife father and mother: and he thought iif to 
'^ commendable an advantage, that he refolvcd to im- 
** prove it with his utmoft care, upon which in his 
•* nature he was too much intent; and, in order to 
** that, he was fo much referved and retired, that he 
** was fcarce ever heard of, till by his addrefs* and 
** dexterity he had gotten a very rich wife in th$ city, 
** againfl: all the recommendation and countenance and 
** authority of the Court, which was thoroughly en- 
*^ gaged on the behalf of Mr. Crofts; and which ufed 
** to be fuccefsful in that age, againft any oppofition* 
** He had the good fortune to have an alliance^ and 
'* friendship with Dr. Morley, who had affifted and in- 
^^ ftrudted him in the reading many good books,* to 
^* which his natural parts and pron^ptitude ' inclined 
*^ him, efpecially the poets ; and at the age whea 
'** other men ufed to give over writing verfes' (for he 
*' was near thirty years when he firft engaged himfelf 
** in that exercife; at leaft, that he was khowh to do 
^* fo), he furprifed the town with two or three piece? 
" of that kind; as if a tenth Mufe had been newly 
*^ born to cherilh drooping poetry. The Doftor at 
'^ that time brought him into that company, whicl) 
'* was moft celebrated for good converfation; where 
*^ he was received and efteemed^ with great applaufc 
** and refpeft* He was a very pleafant difcoyrfer,' iij 
**' earned and in jeft, and therefore very grateful to all 
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^< kind of company, where he was not the U& 
•* efleemed for being very rich. 

^^ He had been even nurfed in parliaments, where 
•' he lat when he was very young; and fo, when they 
*' were refumed again {after a long btermiflion), he 
*^ appeared in thofe aflemblies with great advantage; 
'* having a graceful way of fpeaking, and by thinking 
^^ much on feveral arguments (which his temper and 
'^ complexion, that had much of melancholic, inclined 
'^ him to), he Teemed often to fpeak upon the fudden, 
'* when the occasion had only adminiftred the oppor- 
^^ cunity of faying what he had thoroughly confidered, 
'' which gave a great lultre to all he faid; which yet 
*^ was rather of delight than weight. There needs no 
*^ more be faid to extol . the excellence and power of 
^ his wit, and pleafantnefs of his converfation, than 
*' that it was of magnitude enough to cover a world 
** of very great faults; that is, fo to cover them, that 
*' they were not taken notice of to his reproach; viz. a 
** narrownefs in his nature to the loweft degree; an 
?* abjeftnefs and want of courage to fupport him in 
*^ any virtuous undertaking; an infinuation and ier<» 
** vile flattery to the height, the vaineft and moft im* 
•* perious nature could be contented with ; that it pre* 
** jferved and won his life from thofe who moft refolved 
'^ to take it, and in an occafion in which he ought to 
^ have been ambitious to have loft it; and then pre^ 
'•* fcrved him again, from the reproach, and contempt 
¥ that was due to him, for fo preferving it, and for 
^' vindicating it at fuch a price; that it had power 
*^ to reconcile him to thofe, whom he had mo& of^ 
^^feoded and provoked; and continued to his age 
^ wtt)^ th^t rare felicity, that his company was accep- 
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<^ table^ where his fpirit was odiovs; an4 he was at 
** leaft pitied, where he was moft dcteftcd.** 

Such is the account of Clarendon ; on which it may 
not be improper to make ibme remarks. 

** He was very little known till he had obtained * 
** rich wife in the city/' 

He obtained a rich wife about the age of three-and- 
twenty ; an age before which few men. are confpicuous 
much to their advantage. He was known, ho^it^ever, 
in parliament and at court ; and, if he fpent p^jrt of 
his time in privacy, it is not unreafonable to fuppole, 
that he endeavoured the improvement of his mind as 
veil as of his fortune. 

That Clarendon might misjudge the motive of his 
retirement is the more probable, becaufe he has evi- 
dently miftaken the commencement of his poetryt 
which he Tuppofes him not to have attempted before, 
thirty. As his firft pieces were perhaps not (printed, 
the fucceflion of his compoiitions was not known; and 
Clarendon, who cannot be imagined to have been very 
ftudious of poetry, did not reftify his firft opinion by 
eonfulting Waller's book. 

Clarendon obferves, that he was introduced to the 
wits of the age by Dr. Morley ; but the writer of his 
Life relates that he was already among them^ when^ 
hearing a noife in the ftreet, and enquiring, the caufe^ 
they found a fon of Ben Jonfon under an arreft. Thi^ 
was Morley, wnom Waller fet free at the e|:p^nce of 
one hundred pounds, took him into the country {u 41* 
redor of his ftudies, and then procured him adimi^o^ 
into the company of the friends of literature. Qf diis 
fzSt, Clarendon had a nearer knqwledge than the bio* 
grapber> and is therefore i^ore to be credited. 

The 
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Th^ account of Waller's parliamentafy eloquence is 
fccondcd by Burnet, who, though he calls him '^ the 
^* delight of the houfe," adds, that ^* he was only con- 
** cerned to fay that, which Ihould make him heap- 
•« phuded, he neVef laid the bufinefs of the Houfe 
*^ to heart, being a vain and empty though a witty 
«man/' 

Of his ihfihUatidA and flattery it is hot unreafdhaWe 
to believe that the truth is told. Afcham, in his efe- 
gant defcriptiori of thofe whom in modern language 
we term Wits, fays, that they are open jlattcrers^ and 
prhy mdckefs. Waller ihewed a little of both, when, 
upon fight of the Duchefs of Newcaftle*s verfes on tdc 
death of a Stag, he declared that he would give all his 
own odmpofiti5ns to have written them ; and, being 
charged with the exorbitance of his adulation, an- 
swered, that ^* nothing Was too much to be given. 
^ that a lady might be faved from the difgrace ot 
'* fuch a yile performance." This, however, was no 
very mifchievous or very unufual deviation from truth i 
had his hypocrify been confined to fuch tranfadions, 
he might have been forgiven, though not praifed ; for 
idxo forbears to flatter an author or a lady ? 

Of the laxity of his political principles, and the 
weaknefs of his refolution, he experienced the natural 
cffed, by lofing the efteem of every party. Fronl 
Cromwell he had only his recall ; and from Charles thei 
Second, who delighted in his company, he obtained 
only the pardon of his relation Hampden, and the 
fafety of Hampden's fon. 

As far as conjedture.can be made from the whole 

of his writing, and his condudt, he was habitu^ 

ally and deliberately a" friend to monarchy. Hts 

7 deviatioa 
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Seviation towards democracy proceeded from his con- 
iieftion with Hampden, for whofe fake he profecuted 
Crawley with great bittcrhefs : and the invedive which 
lie pronounced on that occafion tvas fo popular, that 
twenty thoufand copies are faid by his biographer to 
have been fold in one day. 

It is confefled that his faults ftill left him many 
friends, at leaft nlany companions. His convivial power 
bf pleafmg is univerfally acknowledged ; but thofe 
who converfed with him intimately, found him not 
bnly paffionate, efpecially in his old age, but rcfent- 
iful ; fo that the interpofition of friends was (bmetimes 
iieceflary. 

His wit arid his poetry naturally connedted hini with 
the polite Writers of his time : he was joined with 
Lord Buckhurft in the tranflation of Corneille's R3m- 
pey; and is faid to have added his help to that of 
Cowley in the original draught of the Rehearfal. 

The care of his fortune, which Clarendon imputes \ 
to him in a degree little lefs than cruuinal, was either 
hot conftant or not fuccefsful ; for, having inherited 
fl patrimony of three thouland five himdred pounds a 
year in the tinie of James the Firft, and augmented it ; 
at leaft by one wealthy marriage, he left, about the • 
time of the Revolution, an income of not more than ' 
twelve or thirteen hundred ; which, when the different . 
Value of moiiey is reckoned, will be found perhaps not 
roore than a fourth part of what he once poffeffed.^ ._ ^ 

Of this diminution, part was the coniequence of the 

^fts which he was forced to fcatter> and the fine 

which he was condemned to pay at the detedion of 

1ms plot ; and if his eftate, as is related in his Life, 

• ^as fequeftered^ he had probably contraded debts 
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when he lived in exile ; for we arc told, that at Parii 
he lived in fplendor, and was the only Engliflinian, 
except the Lord St. Albans, that kept a table. 

His unlucky plot compelled him to fell a thoufand 
a year ; of the wafle of the reft there is no account, 
except ^hat he is confeffed by his biographer to have 
been a bad oeconomift. He feems to have deviated 
from the common praftice ; to have been a hoarder m 
his firft years, and a fquanderer in his.laft. 

Of hiscourfeoffludies, or choice of books, nothing 
is known more than that he profeffed himfelf unable to 
read Chapman's tranllation of Homer without rapture. 
His opinion concerning the duty of a poet is contained 
in his decfciration, that " he would blot from his works 
<* any line that did not contain fbmt motive to virtue.** 

THE charafters, by which Waller intended to dif* 
tinguifh his writings, are fpritelinefs and dignity ; ki 
his fmaller pieces, he endeavours to be gay ; in the 
larger, to be great.. Of his airy and light produc- 
tions, the chief fource is gallantry, that attentive re- 
verence of female excellence, which has defcended to 
us from the Gothic ages. As his poems are com^ 
monly occaConal, slnd his addreffcs perfonal, he was 
not fo liberally fupplied with grand as with (bfi: 
images ; for beauty is more eafily found than magna- 
nimity. 

The delicacy, which he cultivated, reftrains him to 
a certain nicety and caution, even when he writes upoa 
the llighteft matter. He has, rherefore, in his whole 
volume nothing burkfque, and feldom any thing hi- 
dicrous or familiar* He feems always to do his bcft ; 
thov^h his fubjefts are often unworthy of his care. 

It 
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It is not eafy to think without fome contempt on an 
Author, who is growing iiluflrious in his own opinion 
by verfes, at one titne, " To a Lady, who can do 
** any thing, but fleep, when flie pleafes/* At another, 
*^ To a Lady, who can ileep, when Ihe pleafts.*' 
Now, ** To a Lady, on her pafllng through a Crowd 
** o( people/' Then, ** On a braid of divers colourt 
•^ woven by four Ladies :" ^* On a tree cut in paper :'* 
t>r, ^* To a Lady, from whom he received the copy 
*^ of verfes on th^ paper»tree, which, for many years 
** had been miffing/' 

Genius now and then produces a lucky trifle. We' 
ftill read the Dove of Anacreon, and Sparrow of Ca* 
tuUus ; and a writer naturally pleafes himfelf with a 
performance, which owes nothing to the fubjed. But 
compofitions merely pretty have the fate of other 
pretty things, and dre quitted in time for.fomething 
ufeful ; they are flowers fragrant and fair, but of Ihort 
duration ; or they are bloflbms to be valued only as 
they foretell fruits. 

Among Waller's little poems are fome, which their 
excellency ought to feCure from oblivion; as. To 
ApiorAtj comparing the different modes of regard with 
which he looks on her and Sacbariffa ; and the verfes 
On Love, that begin. Anger in hajiy words or bhws^ 

In others he is not equally fuccefsful ; fometimes 
his thoughts are deficient, and fometimes his ex-^ 
preflion. 

The numbers are not always mufical ; as^ 

Fair Venus, in thy foft arms 

The god of rage confine ; 
JFor thy whifpers arc the charftid 

Which only can divert hiis fierce dcfign# 
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Whset though he^ frown, and to tumult do inclnxe^ ^^ 

Thou the flam^ 

Kindled in his bteafk canft tame 
With tliat fnow which unxnelted lies on tbine. ^ 

6e fddMi ind^ fetx:hes an amoreus fentiment fronv 
Aie depths of fcieace ; his thoughts are for the moft 
^rt estfily underft^od, did his images fuch as the fn-^ 
perficies of natwc readily fupplies ; he has a juft claimr 
tfy popularity, b^caufe he writes to common degrees 
of knowledge, and is free at kaft from philofophical 
pedantry, unlef^ perhaps the end of a fong to fbe Sun 
may be excepted, in which ho is too much a Coper- 
nican. To which may be added the fimilc cf the 
Palm in the verfes on her pqffing through s crowd ; tod 
a line in a more ferious poem on the Reftoration, about 
vipers and treacle, which can only be underftood by 
thofe who happen to Itnow the corhpofition of the 
Tberiaca. 

His thoughts are fometimes hyperbolical, ind lii» 
images unnatural : 

■ The plants admire, 
* Ko lefs dian thofe of old did Orpheus' lyre ; 
If ihe (it dowiv, with tops all towards her bow*d ^ 
They round ^out her into arbours crowd : 
Or if £he wdk$» in even ranks they ftand. 
Like fome well-marfhal'd and obfequious band.- 

Jb another place f 

While in the park I fing, the liftening deer 
Attend my paEon, and forget to fear : 
When to the beeches I report my flame, 
They bow their heads, as if they felt the fame/ • 
To gods appealing, when I reach tlieir bowers^ 
"^ith loud complaints they anfwcr me ifk fhowers. 
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To thee a wild and cruf I foul is given, 

More deaf than trees, and prouder than the hcavcifl 

On the head of a Stag : 

O fertile head ! which every year 

Could fuch a crop of wonder bear 1 

The teeming earth did never bring 

So fo(}n, fo hard, fo huge a thing : 

Which might it never hav^e been caft. 

Each year's growth added to the laft, 

Thefe lofty branches had fupply'd 

The Earth's bold fon's prodigious pride : 

Jleaven with thefe eagines had been fcal'd, ^ 

When mountains heap'd on mountains fail'd. 

'Sometimes leaving fucceeded in the €tOl part, ht 
makes a feebje conclufion. In the long of " Sacha- 
^* rifla's and Amoret*s Friendlhip," the two laft ftan- 
zas ought to hpve been omitted- 

His images of gallantry are not always in the highieik 
degree delicate;^. 

Then ihaU oay l9.ve ti^is doubt difplace, 

And gain fucfa truft that I may come 
And banquet fometinites on thy face. 

But make my coi>ftant meals at home. 

Some applications may be thoi^ght too repote and 
Wiconfequential : as in the verfes oi)l the Lady dancing: 

The fun in figures fuch as thefe, 
Joys with the moon to play : 

To the fweet ftrains they advance. 
Which do refult from their o,wn fphf res f 
As thi^ nymph's dance 

Moves with the numbers which fbfi l^ear$« 

Sometimes a thought, whiek m'ighi: perhaps fill » 
diftich, is expanded and aJttenuated till it grows weak 
«id alraoft evancfceat. 

S3 Chloris! 
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Chloris ! fincc firft our calm of peace 
Was frighted hence, this good we find, 

Your favours with your fears incrcafe, 
And growing tnifchiefs make you kind» 

So the fair tre^, which ftill preferyes 
Her fruit, and ftate, while no wind blows^ 

In ftorms from that uprightncfs fwervcs ; 
And the glad earth about her ftrows 
With treafyrc frpm her yielding boughs. 

His images are not always diilin& ; as, m the foI-« 
lowing paiTage, he coxifouuds Lovr as a perfonwitl^ 
l$ve as a paffion : 

Some other nymphs, with colours faint^ 
And pencil flow, may Cupid paint, 
ij^nd a weak heart in tinie deftroy ; 
She has a ftamp, and prints the Boy : 
Can, with a iingle look, inflame 
The coldeft breaftj, the rudeft tame. 

His fallies of cafual flattery arc fomeiimes elegint 
and happy, as ^hat in return for the Silver Pen; audi 
fometimes empty and trifling, as that t^on the Catd 
torn by the ^een. There are a few lines written m 
the Dutchefs^s Tajfoy which he is faid by Fenton x<^ 
have, kept a fummer under correction. It happened 
to Waller, as to others, jthat his fuccefs was not aU 
ways in proportion to his labour, , 

Of thefe petty compoiitions, neither the beauties 
nor the faults deferve much attention. The amorous 
verfes have this to recommend them, that they arc 
lefs hyperbolical than thofe of fomc other poets. Wal- 
\ \tx is not* always at the lafl: gafp ; he does not die of a 
. frown, nor live upon a fmile. There is, however, too 
much love, and too many trifles. Little things ace 
made too important ; and the Empire of Beauty is re* 

prefented 
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prefented as exerting its influence further than can be 
allowed by the multiplicity of human paflions, and the 
variety of human wants. Such books, therefore, may 
be confidered as Ihewing the world ^under a falfe ap- 
pearance, and, fo far as they obtain credit from the 
young and unexperienced, as mifleading expeftation, 
and mifguiding pradtice. 

Of his nobler and more weighty performances, the 
greater part is panegyrical ; for of praifc he was very 
lavifli, «s is obferved by his imitator. Lord Lanfdown : 

No fatyr ftalks within the hallow'd ground, 

But queens and heroines, kings and gods abound j 

Glory and arms and love are all the found. 

In the firft poem, on the dahger of the Prince on 
the coaft of Spain, there is a puerile and ridiculous 
mention of Arion at the beginning ; and the laft pi- 
ragraph, on the Cable^ is in part ridiculoufly mean, 
and in part ridiculoufly tumid* The poem, however, 
is fuch as may be juftly praifed, without much allow- 
ance for the ftate of our poetry and language at that 
time. 

The two next poems are upon the King's behaviour 
at the death of Buckingham^ and upon his Naivy^ 

He has, in the fiffl:, yfed the • pagan deities with 
great propriety ; 

'Twas want of fuch a precedent as this 
Made die old heathen frame their gods ainifs« 

In the poem on the Navy, thofe lii^es are very no- 
ble, which fuppofe the King's power fecure againft a 
^cond Deluge ; fo noble, that it were almoft criminal 
to remark the miftake of centre for furfacey or to fay 
that the empire of the fea wpuld be worth little if it 
yere not th^t the waters terminate in land* 

S 4 The 
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The poem upon Sallee has forcible fentiments ; but 
the conclufion is feeble. That on the Repairs of St, 
PauFs has fomething vulgar and obvious ; fuch as the 
mention of Amphion; and fomething violent an4 
}uri!b^ as 

' So all our minds with his confpire to grace 
The Gentiles' great apoftle, and deface 
Thofe ftate-obfcuring fheds, that like a chain 
Seem'd to confine, and fetter him again : 
\Vhich thQ glad faint (hakes off at his command, 
As oncp the viper from his facrcd hand. 
$b joy« the aged oak, when we divide 
The creeping ivy froin his injur'd fide, 

Pf the two lafl couplets, the firft is extravagant, and 
the fecoi^d mean* 

His praife of the Queen is too much exaggerated \ 
find the thought, that Ihe *^ faves lovcrrs, by cutting 
f ^ off hope, as gangrenes are gured by lopping thq 
f * limb,'* prefents nothing to the mind but difguft and 
horror. 

Of the 'BattU of the Summer IJlanit^ it ftems not eafy 
to fay whether it is intended to raife terror or merri- 
roent. The beginning is too fplendid for jeft,. and the 
conclufion too light for ferioufnefs. The verfificatioq 
Is ftudied, the fcenes are diligently difplayed, and the 
^mages artfully amplified ; bvjt as it ends neither in joy 
nor forrow, it will fcarcely be read a fecond time. 

The Panegyrick upon Cromwell has obtained from 
^he publick a very liberal dividend of praife, which 
however cannot be faid to have been unjuftly kvilhcd ; 
^r fuch a feries of verfes had rarely appeared before iii 
the Englifli language. Of the lines fome are grand, 
(omc ar9 graceful, and all are mufical. There is now 

and 
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^..^nd then a feeble verfe> or a trifling thought ; but itt 
great fault is the choice of its hero* 

The poem ot The War with Spain begins with line* 
piore vigprous and flrikii^ than Waller is accufiomed 
to produce. The fucceeding parts are variegated with 
better pai&ges and worfe. There is fomething too far- 
fetched in the comparifon of the Spaniards drawing 
tht Eoglilh on^ by faluting St. Lucar with cannon, /# 
lamLs awakening tbs lion by bleating. The fate of tho 
Marquis and his Lady, who were burnt in their iliip', 
y^ould have moved more, had the poet not made hipi 
die like the Phcenix, becaufe ne had fpices about him^i 
por expreiled their affection and their end by a conceit 
ft once falfe and vulgar : 

Alive, iii equal flames of love they burn*d» 
And now together are to aihes tum'd. 

The verfes to Charles, on his Return, were doubtleft 
^tended to counterbalance the panegyric on Cromwell^ 
If it has been thought inferior to that with which it it 
liaturally compared, the caufe of its deficience has been 
tiready remarked. 

The remaining pieces it is not neccflary to examine 
fngly. They muft be fuppofed to have faults and 
beauties of the fame kind with the reft. Tlic Sacred 
l^ocms, however, defcrve particular regard j they wer^ 
die work of Waller's declining life, of thofe hours ii| 
|rtiich he looked upon the fame and the folly of tho 
time paft with the fentiments which his great predc? 
peffor Petratfih bequeathed to poftprity, upon his re- 
yiew of that love and poetry which have given him 
Immortality. 

That natural Jealoufy which makes every man un* 
wiUbg to allow much excellegc^ ia acvothec. always 

* - produces 
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produces a difpofition to believe that the mind grows 
old with the body ; and that he, whom we are now . 
forced to confefs fuperior, is haftening daily to a level 
j -with ourfelves. By delighting to think this of the 
J living, we learn to think it of the dead ; and Fenton, 
with all his kindnefs for Waller, has the luck to mark 
the exafl: time when his genius pafled the zenith, 
which he places at his fifty-fifth year, This is to allot 
the mind but a fmall portion. Intelle£tual decay is 
doubtlefs not uneommon ; but it feems not to be uni- 
verfaL Newton was in his eighty-fifth year improv- 
ing his Chronology, a few days before his death; and 
Waller appears not, in my opinion, to have loft ^ 
eighty-two any part of his poetical power. 

His Sacked Poems do not pleafe like fome of his 
ether works; but before the fatal fifty ^five, had he 
written on the fame fubj^Qis, his fuccefs would hardly 
have been better*. 

. It has been the frequent lamentation of good meq^i 
that v^rf^ has been too little applied tp the purpofes; 
of worfhip, and many attempts have b^en made to ani^ 
mate devotion by pious poetry ; that they have very 
ieldom attained their end is fufiiciently knoiyn, and it 
may not be itnproper to enquire why they have mif-^ 
carried. 

Let no pious ear l^e ofien4ed if I advance, in oppo-> 
fition to many authorities, that poetical devotion canr? 
not often pleafe. The doctrines of religion may indeed 

* Tbefe were written, as Fenton ailerts, after the authoar bad at* 
titned the age of fourfcors, and that on the Fear of God at hif age 
€if ^gbty-tivo. It was given by him to Thomas Elwood, a neighbo^f 
of his at Colefbil), mentioned in a preceding note on the life of Mil* 
ton, and feems to have firft appeared in that edition of Waller's 
ppemf which cont^ns his life. 
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le defended in a didaftick poem ; and he who has the 
happy power of arguing in verfe;^ will not lofe it be* 
caufe his fubjeft is facred. A poet may dcfcribe the 
beauty and the grandeur of Nature, the flowers qf the 
Spring, and the harvefts of Autumn, the viciflitudcs 
of the Tide, and the revolutions of the Sky, and praife 
the Maker for his works in lines which no reader ihalt 
lay afide. The lubjedt of the difputation is not piety, 
but the motives to piety ; that of the defcriptipn is no^ 
Gcxl, but the works of God. 

Contemplative piety, or the intercourfe between God 
and the human foul, cannot be poetical. Man admit* 
ted to implore the mercy of his Creator, and plead the 
merits of his Redeemer, is already in a higher fhite 
than poetry can confer. 

The eflfence of poetry is invention ; fiich inventioii 
ns^ by producing fomething unexpe&ed, furpri&s and 
delights. The topicks of devotion are few, and being 
few arc univerfally known ; but, few as they are,, they 
can be made no more ; they can receive no grace from 
novelty of fentiment^ and very little from novelty of 
expreffion. 

Poetry pleafes by exhibiting an idea more grateful 
to the mind than things themfelves afford. This e&Qt 
proceeds from the djfplay of thofe parts of nature 
virhich attraft, and the concealment of thofe which 
repel the imagination : but religion muA be Ihewn as 
$t is ; fuppreffion and addition equally corrupt it ; and 
iuch as it is, it is known already, 

Frotn poetry the reader juftly expefts, and from 
good poetry always obtains, the enlargeniient of hit 
comprehendon and elevation of his fancy ; but this is 
t/LCcly to be hoped by Chriflians from nietrical devo^ 
•"^ ' J tioop 
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,iion. Whatever is great, defircablc, or tremea<!ous| 
is comprifed in the name of the Supreme Being. Om* 
hipotence cannot be exalted; Infinity cannot be am^ 
plified ; Perfedtion cannot be improved. 

The employments of pious meditation are Faith, 
Thankfgiving, Repentance, and Supplication. Faith, 
Invariably uniform, cannot be invefted by fancy with 
decorations. Thankfgiving, the moft joyful of all 
holy effufions, yet addrefled to a Being without paf- 
fions, is confined to a few modes, and is to be felt 
rather than exprefled. Repentance trembling in the 
prefence of the judge, is not at leifuye for cadences 
and epithets. Supplication of man to man may difiuie 
itfelf through many topicks of perfuaiion ; but iiip* 
plication to God can only cry for mercy. 

Of fentiments purely religious, it will be found that 
the moft fimple expreffion is the moft foblime. Poetry 
lofes its luftre and its. power, becaufe it as applied to 
the decoration of fomething more excellent than itfelf^ 
All that pious verfe can do is to help the memory, and 
fJelight the ear, and for thefe purpc^es it may be very 
ufcful; but it fuppfies nothing to the mind* The 
'ideas of Chriftian Theology are too finiple for clo- 
irjuence, too facred for fidlon, and too majeftick for 
ornament ; to recommend them by tropes and figures, 
is to magnify by a concave mirror the iidereal be- 
mifphere. 

As much of Waller's reputation was owing to th» 
foftncfs and fmoothnefs of his Numbers ; it is proper 
to cgnfider thofe minute particulars to which' a verfifyer 
muft attend. 

He certainly very much excelled iu {moothnefs moft 
cf the writers who were Uving when his poetry cony* 

menced.. 
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fiiriffced. The Poets of Elizabeth had attained an arc 
tof modulation, which was afterwards neglefted or for-^ 
gotten. Fairfax was acknowledged by him as his mo- 
del ; and he might have ftudied with advantage the 
poem of Davis, which, though merely philofophical^ 
yet feldom leaves the ear ungratified. 

But he was rather fmooth than ftrong; of the full 
tefounditjg line, which Pope attributes to DryUen, he 
has givea very few examples. The critical decifion 
has given the praife of ftrength to Denham, and of 
fweetnefs to Waller^ 

His excellence of verfification has fome abatements. 
He ufes the expletive do very frequently ; and though 
he ufed to fee it almoft unlverfally eje&ed, was not 
more careful to avoid it in his laft compofitions than 
m his firft. Praife had given him confidence; and 
finding the world fatisfied, he fatisfied himfelf. 

His rhymes are fometimes weak words : fo is found 
to make the rhyme twice in ten lines, and occurs oftea 
^s a rhyme througjbi his book. 

His double rhymes, in heroick verfe, have been cen-- 
iured by Mr. Phillips, who was his rival in the tranfla-* 
tion of Comeille's Pompey ; and more faults might be 
found, were not the enquiry below attention. 

He fometimes ufes the obfolete termination of verbs, 

As waxetb, affeHetb ; and fometimes retains the final 

fy liable of the preterite, as amazed^ fufpofed\ of which 

*I know not whether it is not to the detriment of our 

language that we have totally rejeded them. 

Of triplets he is fparing ; but he did not -wholly 
forbear them : of an Alexandrine he has given no 
4ixample« 

i The 
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The general charafter of his poetry is elegance zai 
gaiety. He is never pkthetick, and very rarely fubt 
lime, tie fcems neither to have had a mind much 
elevated by nature, nor amplified by learning. His 
thoughts are fuch as a liberal converfapon and large 
acquaintance with life would eafily fupply. They had 
however then, perhaps, that grace of novelty, which 
they are noW often fuppofed to want by tfxofe who, 
iiavlng already found them in later books, do hot know 
or enquire who produced them firft. This treatment 
is unjuft. Let not the original author loie by his imi- 
tators. 

i^raife however mould te due before it is given. Th« 
author of Waller's Life afcribes to him the firft prac- 
tice, of what ErythrsBUs and fome late critics call j/^ 
titiration, of ufirig in the fame verfe many words be- 
ginnhig tvifh the fame letter. But this knack, what- 
ever be its value, was fo frequent among early writers, 
that Gafcoign, a Writer of the fixteenth century, warns 
the young poet againft affcfting it ; Shakfpeare in the 
Afid/ummfr Night's Dream is fuppofed to ridicule it; 
«id in another play the fonnct of Holofernes fully dit 
plays it. 

He borrows too many of his fentiments and illuftra- 
tions from the old Mythology, for which it is vain to 
plead the example of ancient poets : the deities which 
they introduced fo frequently, were confidered as rea^ 
lities, fo far as to be received by the imagination, what- 
ever fober feafon might even then determine. But of 
thefe images time has tarnilhed the fplendor. A fic- 
tion, not only detected but defpifed, can never afford 
a folid balis to any pofition, though fometimes it may 
fumiih a tranfient allufion, or (light illuftration. No 

jQodecB 
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modern monarch can be much exalted by hearing that, 
as Hercules had had his cluby he has his navy. 

But of the praife of Waller, though much ipay be 
taken away, much will remain ;' for it cannot b^ denied 
that he added fomething to our elegance <i( di^on, 
and fomething to pur propriety of thought ; and to 
him may be applied what TaiTo faid, with equal fpirit 
and juftice of himfelf and Guarini, when, having pe* 
rufed the Pajior Fido, he cried out, *^ If he had not 
*^ read AnUnfa^ he had not excelled it." 

A S Waller profefled himfelf to have learned the art 
of verfification from Fairfax, it has been thought pro- 
per to fubjoin a fpecimen of his work, which, after 
Mr. Hoole's (ranilation, will perhaps not be foori re- 
printed. By knowing the ftate in which Waller found 
our poetry, the reader may judge how much he inl« 
proved it. 

1. 

Erminiaes ftced (this while) his miftreile bore 
Through forreils thicke among the Ihadie treen^j 
Her feeble hand the bridle raines forlore, 
Halfe in a fwoun9 (he was for feare I weene ; 
" But her flit courfer fparcd ncrc the more. 
To beare her through the dcfart woods unfeene 

Of her ftrong foes, that chas'd her through the plaine, 
And ftill purfu*d» but ftill purfu'd in vaine.. . 

2. 
Like as the wearie hounds at laft retire, 
Windlcflc, difpleafed, from the fruitlefle chace» 
When the (lie beaft Tapilht in bufli and brirc, ^ 
No art nor paines can rowfe out of his place ; 
The Chriftian knights fo full of Ihame and ire 
Returned back^ with faint and wearie pace f 

Yet 
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Yet ftill the feaifbll Dame fled, fwiftak win<!fe^ 
Kor eoer ftaid, nor euer lookt b«hitu)e. 

3- 

f 

Through thicke and thinnc, all night, all day, Ihc driued^ 
Withoutcn comfort, companic or guide, 
Her plaints and tearcs with cucry thought rcxiiucd# 
She beard and faw her greefes, but nought beiide. 
But when the fanne his burning chariot dined 
in Thetis wauve, and wrearie teaxne vntide. 
On lordans fandie banks her courfe {he fiaid, 
At laft, there downe (be li^t, and downe (he laid. 

4' 

ttcr tearcs, her drinkc ; her food j her forrowingsj 
This was her diet that vnhappie night : 
But flcepe (that fweet repofe and quiet brings) 
To ede the greefes of diicontented wight, 
Spt-eUd foorth his tender, foit, and nimble wlngs^ 
In his dull armes Moulding the jv'irgin bright ,- 
And lotie, his mother, and the graces kept 
Strong watch and warde, while tliis faire Ladle flept. 

S- 

The birds awaktc her with their morning fong» 
Their warbling muficke pearft her tender care, 
. The murmuring brookes and whiftlhig windes amon|i 
The ratling boughes, and leaues, their parts did b6are^ 
Her eies vnclos'd beheld the groUes along 
Of fwaines and fhcpherd grooves, that dwellings weaif ; 

And that fweet noife, birds, winds, and waters fent, 

Prouokte againe the vhgin to lament. 

6. 

Her plaints were interrupted witli a found, 
That fecmM from thickeft bulhcs to proceedi 
Come iolly (hepherd fung a lullie round. 
And to his voioe had tynM lus oaten reed ; 

Thitlicr 
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Thither flie went, an old man there Ihe found, 
(At whofe right hand his little fl<>ck did feed) 
Sat making bafkets^ his three fonnes among, 
That learn'd their fathers art» and learned his fong. 

7- 

Beholding one in fhining armes appeare 
The feelie man and his were fore difmaid ; 
But fweet Erminia comforted their feare. 
Her ventall vp, her vifage open hid. 
You happie folke, of heau'n beloued deare. 
Work on (quoth ihe) vppn your harmlefle traid, 
Thefe dreadfull arracs 1 bcare no warfere bring 
To your fweet toile, nor thofe Iwcct tunes you fing. 

But father, fince this land, thefe townes and towres, 
Deftroied are with fword, with fire and fpoile. 
How may it be unhurt, that you and yours 
In fafetie thus, applie your harmlefle toile ? 
My fonne (quoth he) this pore eftate of ours 
Is euer fafe from ftorme of warlike broilc ; ^ 

This wilderneflee doth vs in fafetie keepe» 
No thundring drum, no trumpet breakes our ileeper 

9- 

Haply iuft heau'ns defence sind fhield of right. 
Doth loue the innocence of fimple fwaihs, ' 
The thunderbolts on higheil mountains light. 
And fcld or neuer ftrike the lower plaines : 
So kings haue caufe to feare BelUnaes might, 
Not they whofe fweat and toile their dinner gaities. 

Nor ever greedie foldier was entifed 

By pouertie, neglefted and defpifed. 

O pouertie, chefe of the heau'niy brood. 
Dearer to me than wealth or kingly crowne i 
Vol, II. T , No 
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No wifli for honour, thirft' of others good, 
|Can moue my hart, contented with mine ownc : 
We quench our thirft with water of this flood. 
Nor fear we ppifon fliould therein be throwi^e : 
Thefc little flocks of Iheepc and tender goates 
Giuc milke for food, an4 wooll to make us coates, 

II. 

Wc little wifli, we riced but little wealth, 
f'rom cold and hunger vs to cloath and feed ; 
Thefe arc my fonnes, their care pcrferues from ftealtlj 
Their fathers flocks, nor fervants moe I need : 
^mid thefc groups I walke oft for my healtli. 
And to the iifhes, birds, and beaftes giue heed. 
How they are fed, in forreft, fpring and lake. 
And their contentment for enfample uke. 

Time w^ (for each one hath his doting timc^ 
Thefe filuer locks were golden treflcs than) 
That countrie life 1 hated as a crime, 
And from the forcfts fweet contentment ran^ 
^To Memphis ftatcly pallace would I clime, ^ 
And there became the mightie Caliphes man. 
And though I but a iimple gardner weare. 
Yet could I markc abufcjs, fee and heare, 

Entifed on with hope of future gaine, 
i fufired long what did my foulc difpfeafe ; 
3ut when my youth was fpcnt, my hope was vaine. 
I felt my native ftrcngth at lafl: decreafe ; 
I g^n my lofle of luftie yeeres complainc, 
And wiflit I had enjoy'd the countries peace ; 
I bod the co^urt ferewell, and with content 
My later age here have I quiet fpent. 
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14. 
While thus he fpakc, Erminia hufht and ftill 
His wife difcourfes heard, with great attention. 
His fpeeches graue thofe idle fancies kill, 
Which in her troubled foule bred fuch diflention ; 
After much thought reformed was her will. 
Within thofe woods to dwell was her intention, 

Till fortune fhould occafion new afford, 

To turnc her home to her defired Lord. 

IS- 

She faid therefore, O (hepherd fortunate ? 

That troubles fome didft whilom fcele and prouc. 

Yet liueft now in this contented ftate, 

Let my mifhap thy thoughts to pitie moue, 

To cntcrtaine me as a willing mate 

In Ihepherds life, which 1 admire and loue ; 
Within thefe pleafant groues perchance my hart. 
Of her difcomforts, may vnload fome part. 

i6- 

If gold or wealth of moft cfteemed dearc. 
If iewels rich, thou diddcft hold in prife. 
Such ftore thereof, fuch plentie haue I feen. 
As to a grcedie minde might well fufSce : 
With that downe trickled many a filuer teare, 
Two chriftall ftreamcs fell from her watrie eies ; 
Part of her fad misfortunes than (he fold. 
And wept, and with her wept tlaat fliepherd old. 

17- 
With fpeeches kindc, he gan the virgin dear© 
Towards his cottage gently home to guide ; 
His aged wife there made her homely chearc. 
Yet wclcomde her, and plaft her by her fide* 
The Princcllc dond a poorc paftoracs geare, 
A kerchiefc courfe vpon her head i^ tide ; 

T 2 But 
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' But yet her geftures and her lookes (I geiTc) 
Were fuch, as ill beieem'd a fhepherdefle. 

Not thofe rude garments could obicure, and hide, 
The heau'nly beautie of her angels face. 
Nor was her princely ofepring damnifide» 
Or ought difparag'de, by thofe labours bace ; 
Her little flocks to pafture would (be guide» 
And milke her goates, and in their folds tliem place* 
Both cheefe and butter could fhe make, and framo 
Her (elfp ta ple^ie the Ihepherd ^4 hU d^W^r. 
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OF Mr. JOHN POMFRET nothing is knowft 
but from a flight and confufed account pre- 
fixed to his poems by a namelefs friend ; who relates, 
that he was the fon of the Rev. Mr. Pomfret, reftor 
of Luton in Bedfordfhire ; that he was bred at Cam- 
bridge * ; entered into orders, and was reftor of Mai- 
den in Bedfordfhire^ and might have rifen in the 
Church ; but that, when he applied to Dr. Compton, 
bifhop of London, for inftitution to a living of con- 
fiderable value, to which he had been prefented, he 
found a troublefbme obflruAion raifed by a malicious \ 
interpretation of fome palTage in his Choice; from i 
which it was inferred, that he confidered happinefs as 
more llXely to be found in the company of a miflre£i 
than of a wife +. 

This 

• He was of Queen's College there, and, by the Univerfity re- 
gider, appears to hare taken his Bachelor's degree in 1684, and his 
Maker's in 1698. 

f The palTage here meant, U the following: 

And as I near approachM the verge of life. 
Some kiod relation (ior I'd have no wife) 

T 3 Should 
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This reproach was eafily obliterated : for it had hap- 
pened to Pomfret as to all other men who plan fchemeJ 
of life ; he had departed from his purpofe, and waJ 
then married. 

The malice of his enemies had however a very fatal 
confequence : the delay conftrained his attendance in 
London/where he caught the fmall-pox, and di«d in 
1703, in the thirty-fixth year of his age. 

He publiflied his poems in 1699 ; and has been al- 
ways the favourite of that clafs bf readers, who, with- 
out vanity or criticifm, feek only their own amufement. 

His CJ:oiie exhibits a fyftem of life adapted to com- 
mon notions, and equal to common expectations; 
fuch ^ ftate as aflbrds plenty and tranquillity, without 
exclufion of inteliedfcual pleafurcs. Perhaps no com- 
pofition in our language has been oftener perufed than 
Pomfret's C/jc/Vr* 

Should take upon him all my worldly care, 
While I did for a better lUte prepare. 

* If my memory dots not greatly miflead roe, in the earlier cdf* 
tions the lail line but one above-cited ftood thus f 
Should take upon her all my worldly care* 

This has been frequently mentioned as the only paflage in th& 
poem that could obflruft his inftitutiony and the interpretation 
thereof is here, as elfewhere, (ligmatifed as malicious, and the ra- 
ther, for that at the time of his application to the bifhop he was 
married ; a circumftance that revokes the fentiment no otherwife 
than by fhewing that the author had changed his opinion. 

But the preceding part of the poem contains a wi(h to have neac 
him an ** obliging fair one to converic with, conftant to herfelf and 
** to hiitiy whofe converfatidn Aiould infpire him with new joys, and 
*' who Aiould be faid, even by envy, to go the Itaft of womankind 
♦* ailray." The lines are too filly to be worth inferting, but, if not 
capable of a bad coollrudion, they muil be owoed lo be at leall 
smbiguous. 
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th his other poems there is an eafy volubility ; the 
J)ieafure of fmooth metre is afforded to the ear, and 
the mind is not oppreffed with poiKiferous or entangled 
with intricate fentiment. He pleafes many^ and he 
who pleafes many muft have fome fpecies of merit; 

*^t* Whoever will be at the pains of comparing the mod ad- 
mired of Pomfret*8 poems, his Choice, with Dr. Pope's Willi, 
will be convinced how much the manly fenfe of the latter out- 
weighs ttie puerile inanity of tke former; Of Poihffct's Poems, few 
have ever been readers but the illiterate, and fuch as are delighted 
with trite fentiments and vulgar imagery ; and as thefe are the moll 
numerous of thofe that can read at all, it is no wonder that by 
iiieh thejr have been often perufed* 
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OF the Earl of Dorfet the charafter has been drawn 
fo largely and fo elegantly by Prior^ to whom 
he was familiarly known, that nothing can be added 
by a cafual hand ; and, as its author is fo generally 
read, it would be ufetefs officioufnefs to tranfcribe it. 

Charles Sackville was born January 24, 1637. 
Having been educated under a private tutor, he tra- 
velled into Italy, and returned a little before the Re- 
ftoration. He was chofen into the firft parliament that 
was called, for Eaft Grinftead in Suflex, and foon 
became a favourite of Charles the Second ; but under- 
took no publick employment, being too eager of the 
riotous and licentious pleafures which young men of 
high rank, who afpired to be thought wits, at that 
time imagined themfelves intitled to indulge. 

One of thefe frolicks has, by the induftry of Wood, 
come down to pofterity. Sackville, who was then 
Lord Buckhurft, with Sir Charles Sedley and Sir 
Thomas Ogle, got drunk at the Cock in Bow-ftreet 
by Covent garden^ and, going into the balcony, ex- 
poled 
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pc^ themfdves to the populace in very indecent 
poftures. At laft, as they grew warmer, Sedley ftood 
forth naked, and harangued the populace in fuch pro- 
fane language, that the publick indignation was 
awakened; the crowd attempted to force the door, 
and, being repulfed, drove in the performers with 
fiones, and broke the windows of the houfe *. 

For this mifdemeanor they were indidted, and Sed- 
ley was fined five hundred pounds : what was the fen- 
tence of the others is not known. Sedley employed 
Killigrew and anotherto procure a remifiion from the 
king; but (mark the friendfliip of the difFolute!) 
they begged the fine for themfelves, and exa^ed it tq 
the laft groat. 

In 1665, Lord Buckhurft attended the Duke of 
York as a volunteer in the Dutch war ; and was in the 
battle of June 3> when eighteen great Dutch Ihip^ 
were taken, fourteen others were deftroyed, and Op- 
dam the admiral, who engaged the Duke, was blown 
upbefide him, with all his crew. 

On the day before the battle, he is faid to have 
compofed the celebrated fong, ^0 all you Ladies^ now at 
land^ with equal tranquillity of mind and promptitude 
of wit. Seldom any fplendid ftory is wholly true. I 
have heard from the late earl of Orrery, who was 
likely to have good hereditary intelligence, that Lord 
buckhurft had been a week employed upon it, and 
only retouched or finilhed it on the memorable evening^ 
But even this, whatever it may fubllraft from his fa- 
cility, leaves him his courage. 

* The particulara of this ihamefkil tranfa£^ion, and the impudent 
behaviour of Sedley to the Lord Chief Jullice Hyde, at the time of 
pronouncing featence, are related in the " Athen. Oxon.** IL iioo. 

He 
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He was foon after made a gentleman of the tcd-*. 
chamber, and fent.on ihort embaflies to France. 

In 1674, the eftate of his uncle James Cranfield^ 
Earl of Middlefex, came to him by its owner's death, 
and the title was conferred on him the year after. In 
1677, he became, by the death of his father. Earl of 
Dorfet, and inherited the eftate of his family. 

In 1684, having buried his firft wife, of the family 
of Bagot, who left him no child, he married a daiigh- 
ter of the Earl of Northampton, celebrated both for 
beauty and underftanding. 

He received fome favourable notice from King 
James ; but foon found it neceflary to oppofe the vio- 
lence of his innovations, and with fome othqr Lords; 
appeared in Weftminfter-hall to countenance the 
bifliops at their trial. 

As enormities grew «very day lefs fupportable, htf 
found it neceffary to concur in the Revolution. He 
was one of thofe Lords who fat every day in council 
to preferve the public peace, after the king's depar- 
ture ; and, what is nol the moft illuftrious adion of 
his life, was employed to conduQ: the Princefs Anne 
to Nottingham with a guard, fuch as might alarm thq 
populace, as they paffed, with falfe apprehenfions of 
her danger. Whatever end may be defigned, there is 
always fomething defpicable in a trick. 

He became, as may be eafily fuppofed, a favourite 
of King William, who, the day after his acceffion, 
made him lord chamberlain of the houfehpld, and 
gave him afterwards the garter. He happened to be 
among thofe that were toffed with the King in an open 
boa; &xteen hours. In very rough and cold weathery 
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Oft the coaft of Holland. His health afterwards de** 
dined ; and on January 19, 1705-6, he died at Bath* 

He was a man whofe elegance and judgement were 
univcrfally confeffed, and whofe bounty to the learned 
and witty was generally known. To the indulgent af* 
fe£tion of the publick. Lord Rochefter bore ample 
teftimony in this remark : 1 know not bow it //, iui 
Lord Buckhurft may do what be willy yet is never in tbe 
wrong. 

If iuch a man attempted poetry^ we cannot wonder 
that his works were praifed. Dryden, whom, if Prior 
tells truth, he diftinguifhed by his beneficence, and 
who lavilhed his blandiihments on thoie who are not 
known to have fo well dcferved them, undertaking to 
produce authors of our own country fuperior to thofe 
of antiquity, fays^ / would infiance your Lordjhip im 
fatire^ and Sbak/peare in tragedy. Would it be ima- 
gined that, of this rival to antiquity, all the fatires 
were little perfonal invedives, and that his longeft 
^mpolition was a fong of eleven flanzas ? 

The blame, however, of this exaggerated praife 
falls on the encomiafl, not upon the author ; whofe 
performances are, what they pretend to be, the effu- 
fions of a man of wit ; gay, vigorous, and airy. His 
ver&s to Howard fliew great fertility of mind^ and his^ 
iporittda has been imitated by Pope. 
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GEORGE STEPNEY, defcendcdfromtte 
Stepneys of Pendigraft in PembrokefliiFe, was 
bom at Weftminftet in 1663. Of hk ^har^s co&di- 
tion or fortune we have no account. Having received 
tlie firft part of his educat4on at WeihninAer, wheio 
he pafied fix years in the College, he wens ac nineteen 
to Cambridge ^, where he continued a frieodihip be^ 
gun, at fchool with Mr. Montague, akerwards Earl of 
Halifax. They came to London together, and are 
faid to have been invited into publick life by the Duke 
of Dorfet. 

His qualifications recommended him to many fo- 
ragn employments, fo that his time feems to have 
been fpent in negotiations. la 1692 he was fent envoy 
to the Eleftor of Brandenburgh ; in 1693 to the Im- 
perial Court; in 1694 to the Elector of Saxony ; in 

* He was enteitd of Trinity College, and took hit Mailer's de- 
gice in i689« 
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169610 the Eledors of Mentz and Cologne^ and che 
Congrefs at Francfort; in 1698 a fecond time to Bran- 
denburgfa ; in 1699 to the King of Poland ; in 1701 
again tP the Emperor; and in 1706 to the States Ge* 
neral. In 1697 he was made one of the commiffioners 
of trade. His life was bufy^ and not long/ He died 
in 1707; and is buried in Weftmihfter- Abbey, withr 
lixis epitaph, which Jacoi tranfcribitd ; 

H. 8. E. 

Georoius STSPNfesuS) Arniigcr» 

Vir 

Ob Ingenii aeumen, 

I^iterarum Scientittn^ 

Morum Suavitateiti, 

Rerum Ufum, 

Virorum Apapliffimorom Confiietudinem 

Linguae, Styli, ac Vits Elegantiam^ 

f pecljua O^cia cum firitanniae turn Europe 

. praeftita, 

Sua state ixiultiun cel^rahi§« 

Apud pofteros femper celebtandos ; 

Plurimas Legationes obiit 

£a Fide, Diligentta, ac Felicitate 

yt Auguftiffimoruni Fiincipum 

Gulielnii & Anns 

Spem in illo rep^litam 

Nunquam fefellerit, 

Haud rare fuperavcrit* 

Poft longum honorum Curfum 

Brevi Temporis Spatio confefttun. 

Cum Naturae parum, Fastis fatls rixetat; 

Jioimam ^d a^tiora afpitimtem jplidde ^fitvit 
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On the Left Hand. 

a s. 

Ex Equeftri Familia Stcpneionisi^ 

De Pcndegraft^ in Comitatu 

Pembrochienfi oriundus, 

Wcftmonafterii natus eft, A. D. 1663* 

Elcftus in Collegium 

Sanfti Petri Weflmonaft. A. 1676. 

SanAi Trinitatis Cantab. 1682. 

Confiliariorum quibus Commercii 

Cvira commil& eft 1697, 

Chelfeiae mortuus, &, comitanto 

Magna Proccnim 

Frequentia^ hue elatus, 1707, 

It is reported that the juvenUc compofitions of 
Stepney made grey authors blujh. I know not whether 
his poems will appear fuch Wonders to the pre- 
fent age. One cannot always eafily find the reafbn 
for which the world has fometimes confpired to 
fquaHder praife. It is not very unlikely that he 
wrote very early as well as he ever wrote; and 
the performances of youth have many favourers, 
becaufe th^ authors yet lay no claim to publick 
honours, and are therefore not confidered as rivals 
by the. diftributors of fame. 

He apparently profeffed himfelf a poet, and 
added his name to thofe of the other wits in the 
verfion of Juvenal; but he is a very licentious 
tranflator, and ^does not recompenfe his negledk of 
the author by beauties of his own. In his original 
poems, now and then, a happy line rnay perhaps 
be found, and now and then a fliort. compofition 
may give pleafure. But there is, in the whole, lit* 
tie either of the grace of wit, or the vigour of na* 
ture. 
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J. PHILIPS. 



JOHN PHILIPS was born on the 30th of Dc^ 
cember, 1676, at Bampton in Oxfordfliire; of 
which place his father Dr. Stephen Philips, arch- 
deacon of Salop, was minifter. The firft part of his 
education was domeftick, after which he was fent to 
Winchefter, where, as we are told by Dr. Sewel, his 
biographer, he was foon diftinguifhed by the fuperi- 
orityof hi? exercifes; and, what is lefs eafily to be 
credited, fo much endeared himfelf to his fchoolfel- 
lows, by his civility and good-nature, that they, 
without murmur or ill-will, faw him indulged by the 
mafier with particular immunities. It is related, that 
when he was at fchool, he feldom mingled in play 
with the other boys, but retired to his chamber; 
where his fovereign pleafurc was to fit, hour after 
hour, while his hair was combed by fomebody, whofe 
fervice he found means to procure *. 

At 

* Tfaac Voflius relate* that he alfo delighted in having his hair 
epmlied when he could have it done by bauhc^ or other perfant 

(killed 
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At fchool he became acquainted with the poets an- 
cient and modern^ and fixed his attention particularly 
on Milton. 

In 1694 he entered himielf at Chrift-church; a col- 
lege at that time in thie highefl: reputation, by the 
tranfmiffion of Bufby's fcholars to the care firft of Fell^ 
and afterwards of Aldricb. Here he was diftinguiihed 
as a genius eminent among the eminent, and for friend- 
fliip particularly intimate with Mr. Smith, the author 
of Fbadra and Wppolyius. The profeffion which he is^ 
tended to follow was that of Phyfick ; and he took 
much delight in natural hiftory, of which botany was 
his favourite part. 

His reputation was confined to his friends and to 
the univerfity; till about 1703 he extended it to a 
wider circle by the Splendid Shilling, which (truck the 
publick attention with a mode of writing new and un- 
expedled. 

This performance rtiifed him fo high, that when 
Europe refounded with the viftory of Blenheim, he 
was, probably with an occult oppofition to Addifon^ 
employed to deliver the acclamation of the Tories. It 
is faid that he would willingly have declined the taikj 

ikilled in the rules of profodj. Of the parage that contains this 
ridiculous fancy, the following is a tranilation : ** Many peofA^ 
** take delight in the rubbmg of their limbs, and the combing of 
•* their hair, but thefe exercifes would delight much more, if the fer- 
« vants at the baths, and of the barbers, were fo Ikilful in this art, 
•• that they could exprcfs any meafures with' their fingers. I re- 
*< meniber that more than once I have fallen into the hands of men 
•• of this fort, who could imitate auy meafure of foogs in combing 
«* the hair, fo as fonpetimes to etprefs very intelligibly Iambics, Tro- 
*' chees, Dadyls, &c. from whence there arofe to roc no lianall dc*. 
«• light." See his Treatife De Poeaiatum cantn & viribus Rjrthmi, 
Oxon, 1673, p. 62. 
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••1 . ... 

but thA his friends urged it upon hini. It appears 
that he wrote this poem at the houfe of Mr. St. John. 

Blenheim was publfflied in 170^. The next year 
produced his gfeateft work, the poem upon Cider y ih 
two books ; which was received with lovJd praifes, and 
Continued long to be read, ad an imitation of Virgil^^ 
Georgic, which needed not ihtin the prefence of the 
briettial. 

He then grew probably more confident bf his owa 
abilities, and began to meditate a poem on the Lajl 
day ; a fubjeft on which no mind can hope t6 e(|dal 
expe&ation. 

This work he did not live to filliih i !iis difeafes, si 
flow confumption and an afthma, put a flop to his 
ftudies ; and on Feb. 15, 1708, at the beginning of 
his thirty-third ye^r, put an tad t6 hid life; He was 
buried i5 the cathedral of Hereford i and Sir Simori' 
Harcmrty afterwards Lord Chancellor, gave him a m'd- 
iiument m Weftminfter Abbey*' The infcription ix 
Weftminfter was written, as I have heard, by Dr. -i/- 
terburji though conunonly given to Dr. Freindi 

His Epitaph At Hereford : 

JOHANNES PHILIPS 

f Dom. 1708. 
Obiit IS iie Feb. Annofj^^ ^^^ ^^ . 

Cuju^ 
.. OiTa fi requirasy hanc Urnafn infpice ; 
Si Ingenium nefciai, ipfias Opera confyie \ 
Si Tumulum defi'deras, 
Templum adi f^ijlmonaftirtenfi : 
Qaalis quahtufque Vir fuerit, 
Dicat elegans ilia & prcclara, 
Qgm cenotaphimn ibi decotat 
Infcripcio. 
YtU II. U Qplm 
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Quam interim crga Cognatos pius & officiofa% 

TcfUtur hoc faxuni 

A Maria Philips Matre ipfius pientiflima, 

Dilcdi Filii Memoria? non fine Lacrymis dicatuna* 

His Epitaph at Weftminfter : 

Herefprdla; condantur Ofla, 

Hoc in Delubro ftatuitur Imago, 

Britanniam omnem pervagatur Fama 

J O H A N N I S PHILIPS; 

Qui Viris bonis doftifque juxta cliarus, 

Immortale funm Ingenlum, 

Eruditione multiplici exculiura, 

Miro animi candorc, 

Eximi^ morum iimplicitate, 

Honcftavit. 

Litterarum Amceniorum'fitimf 

Quam Wintonia? Puer fentire ccrperat, 

Inter jEdis Chriili Alumnos jugiter explevit. 

In illo Mufarura Domicilio 

Pra?claris /Emulorum fludiis excitatus, 

Optimis fcribendi Magiftris femper intcntus, 

Carraina fcrmonc Patrio compofuit 
A Gracis Latinifque fontibus feliciter deduftdi^ 
Atticis Romanifque auribus omnino digna, 
Vcrfuum quippe Harmoniam 

Rythmo didicerat. 

Antiquo illo, libero multj^ormi 

Ad res ipfas apto prorfus, & attempcrato, 

Kon numeris in eundcm fere orbem redeuntibus^ 

Non Claofularum fimiliter cadcntiuih fono 

Metiri : 
Uni in hoc laudis generc Miltono fecundus, 

Primoque pcene Par. 
Res feu Tcnucs, feu Grandes, feu Mcdiocrcs 
Ornandas fumferat^ 
Nufquam, non quod decuit^ 
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Et videt, & affecutus eft, 

Egregius, quocunque Stylum Yerteret> 

Fandi author, & Modorum artifcx. 

Fas fit Huic, 

Aufo ]icet a tua Metrorum Lege difcedefe x . 

O Poefis Anglicanae Pater, atquc Conditor, Chaucerfi 

Alterum tibi latus claudere, 

Vatum certe Cineres, tuos undiquc ftipantium 

Non dedecebit Chorum. 

Simon Harcowrt Miles, 

Viri bene de fe, de Litteris meriH 

Quoad viveret Fautor, 

Poft Obitum pie mcmor, 

Hoc illi Saxum poni voluit, 

J. Philips, Stephani, S» T. P. Archadiaconl 

Salop, FiliuS) natus eft Bamptoni» 

in agro Oxon. Dec. 30, 1676. 

Obiit Hcrcfordix, Feb. 15, 1708. 

Philips has been always praifed, without contradic- 
tion, as a man modeft, blamelefs, and pious; who 
bore narrownefs of fortune without difcontent, and te- 
dious and painful maladies without impatience ; be- 
loved by thofe that knew him, but npt ambitious to be 
known. He was probably not formed for a wide circle. 
His converfation is commended for its innocent gaiety, 
which feems to have flowed only among his inti- 
mates, for I have been told, that he was in com- 
pany fiient and barren, and employed only upon the 
pleafures of his pipe. His addi&ion to tobacco is 
mentioned by one of his biographers, who remarks 
that in all his writings, except Blenhciniy he has found 
an opportunity of celebrating the fragrant fume. In 
common life he was probably one of thofe who pleafe 
' by not offending, and whofe perfon \yas loved be- 
caufe his writbgs were admired. He died honoured 

U 2 and 
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tnd lamented^ before any part ef hk reputation hadt". 
vritheredy and before his patfon St. Johm had dif- 
graced him. 

His works are few. The Splendid Shilling has the 
uncommon merit bf an original deiign, unlefs it may 
be thought precluded by the Ancient Centos. Ta de- 
grade the founding words and (lately conftruftioh of 
Milton, by an application to the loweft aYid moft 
trivial things, gratifies the mind with a momentary 
triumph over that grandeur which hitherto held it* 
captives in admiration; the words and things are pre- 
fented with a new appearance, and novelty is alwayar 
grateful where it gives no pain. 

But die merit of fuch performances begins aild endt 
with the fktt author. He that fhould again adapt 
Milton's phrafe to the grofs incidents of common life, 
and even adapt it with more art, which would not be 
difficult, muft yet expert but a fmall part of the praife 
which Philips has obtainecf ; he can only hope to be 
considered as the repeater of a jeft. 

" The parody on Milton," fays Gildcm, *^ is the 
'* only tolerable production of its author/* This is ^ 
cenfure too dogmatical and violent. The poem of Blen* 
biim was never denied to be tolerable, even by thofe 
who do not allow its fupreme excellence. It is indeed 
the poem of a fcholar, all inexpert of war ; of a man who 
writes books from bboks, and ftudies the world in t 
college.' He feems to have formed his ideas of the 
field of Blenheim front the b^ttle^ of the heroic ages^ 
of the tales of chivalry, with very Kttkr comprehenfioi 
of the qualities neceffary to the compofitron of a mo* 
dem heto, which Addifon has difplayed With fo m\icb 
Mropriety. He makes Murllmrougif b^iold aK di^sance 

thf 
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the flaught^r made by Tallard^ then hafte to encounter 
and reftrain him, and mow his way through ranks made 
keadlefs by his fword. 

He imitates Milton's numbers indeed, but imitatet 
them very injudicioufly. Deformity is eafily copied ; 
and whatever there is in Milton which the reader 
wifhes away, all that is obfolete, peculiar, or licen- 
tious, is accumulated with great care by Philips. Mil- 
ton's verfe was harmonious, in proportion to the ge- 
neral date of our metre in Milton's age; and, if he 
had written after the improvements made by Dryden, 
it is reafonable to believe that he would have admitted 
a more pleafing modulation of numbers into his work ; 
but Philips fits down with a refolution to make no 
more mufick than he found ; to want all that his ma- 
tter wanted, though he is very faf trom having what 
his mafter bad. Thofe, afperitles, therefore, that are 
venerable in the Paradifi Lojtj are contemptible in the 
Blenhiim. 

There is a Latin ode written to his patron St. John, 
in return for a prefentof wine and tobacco, which can- 
not be pafled without notice. It is gay and elegant, 
and exhibits feveral artful accommodations of claflick 
expreflions to new purpofes. It feems better turned 
than the odes of Hannes *. 

* This ode 1 am willing to mention, becanfe there feems to be an 
error in all the printed copies, which is, 1 tind^ retained in the lail. 
They all read ; 

Quam Gratiarum cnra decentinm 
O ! O ! labellis cui Venus iniidet. 

T^e author probably wrote, 

Quam Gratiarum ciira decentinm 

Ornat ; hd)elUs cui Venus iotidet. Orig« Edit. 

U 3 To 
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To the poem on Cider, written in imitation of tha 
Ceorgicks, may be given this peculiar praife, that it ia 
grounded in truth ; that the precepts which it contains 
are exaft and juft ; and that it is therefore, at once, a 
book of entertainment and of fcience. This I was 
told hy Miller, the great gardener and botanift, whofe 
cxpreflion was, that there were many books written on the 
jfame fubjeS in profe, which do no$ contain fo much truth 
as that poem. 

In the difpofition of his matter, fo as to interfperfc 
precepts relating to the culture of trees, with fenti* 
inents more generally alluring, and in eafy and grace- 
ful tranfitions from one fubjeft to another, he has 
yery diligently imitated his matter ; but he unhappily 
pleafed himfelf with blank verfe, and fuppofed that 
the numbers of Milton, which imprefs the mind with 
veneration, combined as they are with fubjeAs of in- 
conceivable grandeur, could be fuftained by imager 
which at moft can rife only to elegance. Contending 
angels may Ihake the regions of heaven in blank verfe ; 
but the flow of equal meafures, and the embellilhmeoc 
of rhyme, muft recommend to oyr attention the art of 
engrafting, and decide the merit of the redjlreak an4 
fearmain. 

What ftudy could confer, Philips had obtained ; but 
natural deficience cannot be fupplied. He feems' not 
born to greatnefs and elevation. He is never lofty, noi^ 
does he often furprife with unexpeded excellence ; bqt 
perhaps to his laft poem may be applied what Tully 
faid of the work rf Lucretius, that it is written with 
much art ^ though with few l^laz^es of genitis. 
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Tlic following fragment, written by Edmund Smith, 
upon the wprks of Philips, has been tranfcribed 
from the Bodleian manufcripts. 

^* A prefatory Difcourfe to the Poem on Mr, Phiiips^ 
with a character of his writings. 

'* It is altogether as equitable feme account ihould 
be given of thofe who have diftinguiflied themfelves by 
their writings, as of thofe who arc renowned for great 
a<£tions. It is but reafonable they, who contribute fo 
much to the immortality of others, (hould have fome 
fl^are in it themfelves ; and fince their genius only is 
idifcovered by their works, it is juit that their virtues 
ihould be recorded by their friends. For no modeft 
knen (as the perfon I write of was in perfection) will 
write their own panegyricks ; and it Is very hard that 
they ihould go without reputation, only becaufe they 
the more deferve it. The end of writing Lives is for 
the imitation of the readers- It will be in the power 
of very few to imitate the duke of Marlborough ; we 
xiiuft be content with admiring his great qualities and 
aftions, without hopes of following them. The pri- 
vate and focial virtues are more cafily tranfcribed. The 
Life of Cowley is more inftru&ive, as well as more 
line, than any we have in our language. And it is to 
be wilhed, fince Mr. Philips had fo many of the good 
qualities of that poet, that I had fome of the abilities 
of his hiftorian. 

The Grecian philofophers have had their Lives writ- 
ten, their morals commended, and their fayings re- 
corded. Mr. Philips had all rhe virtues to which moft 
of them only pretended, and all their integrity without 
any of their affedtation. 

U 4 The 
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Tljc French arc very juft to eminent men in thif 
point ; not a learned man nor a poet can die, but all 
Europe muft be acquainted with his accompliflunents. 
They give praife and expefl: it in their turns : they 
commend their Patru*s and Moliere's as well as theiir 
Conde's and Turennels; their Pellifons and Racines 
have their elogies, as well as th^ prince whom thj^y ce- 
lebrate ;' and their poems, their naercuries, and ora-; 
jions, nay their very gazettes, are filled with the praife^ 
of the learned. 

I am fatisfied, had they a Philips among them, and 
|mown hovy to value him ; had they one of hi? learn- 
ing, his temper, but aboye all of that particular turn 
pf humour, that altogether n^w genius, he had been 
an example to their poets, and a^ fubjed of their pane- 
gyricks, and pefhaps fet in conmctition with the an-; 
pents, to whon^ only he ougj&t to fubmit. 

I ihall therefore endeavour to do ju^icc %q his nie- 
inory,* fince nobody fife undertakes it. And indeed I 
pan adign no caufe why fo niany of his acquaintance 
(that are as willing and more s^ble thaa myfelf to give 
an account of him) fliould forbear to celebrate the me- 
piory of one fo dear to them, but only that they I00I9 
upon it »s a work intirely belonging to mc» 

I ihall content myfeif with giving only a Qharafte; 
pf the perfon and his writings, without i^oddling with 
the tranfaftions pf his life, which was altogether pri- 
vate : I fliall only miake this known obfervation of hi^ 
family, that; thfre was (carce fp many extraordinary 
(nen in any one;. I l^aye been acquainted with five ojf 
his brothers (of which three are llill living), ill mei^ 
of fiqe parts, yet all of a very unlike temper and ge^^ 
nius. So that their fruitful mother, like the mothcj 

' * ' "^ of 
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of the gods^ feems to have produced a numerous off* 
fpring, all of different though unconunon faculties. 
Of the living, neither their modefty nor the humour 
of the prelent age permits me to fpeak : of the dead^ 
I may fay fomething. 

One of them had made the greateft progrefs in the 
ftudy of the law of nature and nations of any one I 
know. He had perfeftly maftered, and even improved, 
the notions of Grotius, and the more refined ones of 
Puffendorf. He could refute Hobbes with as much 
{blidity as fome of greater name, and expofe him with 
as much wit as Echard. That noble ftudy, which re- 
quires the greateft reaqh of reafon and nicety of dtC- 
tin(5tion, was not at all difiicult to him. 'Twas a na- 
tional lofs to be deprived of one who underftood a 
fcience fo neceflary, and yet fo unknown in England. 
I ihall add only, he had the fame honefty and fincerity 
as the perfon I write of, but more heat : the former 
was more inclined to argue, the latter to divert : one 
employed his reafon more ; the other his imagination : 
the former h^d been well qualified for thofe polls, 
vrhich the modefty of the latter made him refiifei His 
other dead brother would have been an ornament to the 
college of which he was a member. He had a genius 
either for poetry or oratory ; and, though very young, 
compofed feveral very agreeable pieces. I» all pro- 
bability he would have wrote as finely, as his brother 
did nobly. He might have been the Waller, as the 
other was the Milton of his time. The one might ce- 
lebrate Marlborough, the other his beautiful offspring. 
This had not been fo fit to defcribe the a&ions of he- 
rocs as the virtues of private men. In a word, he had 
^en fitter for my place ; and whjle his brother was 

writing 
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writing upon die greateft men that any age ever pro* 
duced, in a ftyie equal to them, he might have (erved 
as a panegyriil on him. 

' This is all I think neceffary to fay of his family, I 
ihall proceed to himfelf and his writings ; which I 
fliall firft treat of, becaufe I know they are cenfured by 
ibrae out of envy, and more out of ignorance. 

The Splendid Shillingy which is far the leaft confidc- 
table, has the more general reputation, and perhaps 
hinders the chara&er of the reft The flyle agreed fo 
well with the burlefque, that the ignorant thought it 
could become nothing elfe. Every body is pleafed 
with that work. But to judge rightly of the other, 
requires a perfedk maftery of poetry and criticifm, a 
juft contempt of the little turns and witticifms now in 
vogue, and, above all, a perfe& underflanding of poe« 
tical didtion and defcription. 

All that have any tafte of poetry will agree, that 
Ae great burlefquc is much to be preferred to the low. 
It is much eaiier to make a great thing appear little, 
than a little one great : Cotton and others of a very 
low genius have done the former ; but Philips, Garth, 
^4 Boileau, only the latter. 

A pid\ire in miniature is every painter's talent ; but 
^ piece for a cupola, where all the figures are enlarged, 
yet proportioned to the eye, requires a mailer's hand. 

It muft ftill be n>ore acceptable than the low bur- 
lefque, becaufe the images of the latter are mean and 
filthy, and the language itfelf entirely unknown to all 
xnen of good breeding. The ftyle of Billingfgatc 
would not make a very agreeable figure at St. James's. 
A gentleman would take but little plcafiire in Ian* 
guage^ which he would think it hard to be accoiled in, 

or 
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or in reading words which he cQvld nop pronounce 
without blulhing. The lofty burlefque is the njore to 
be admired, becaufe, to write It, the author wpft be 
Ijiafler of two of the ijioft diiFcrent talents in nature 
A talent to find out and expofe what is f jdi^ulous, i? 
very different from that which is to raife ^nd elev^tQ. 
We muft read Virgil anci Miltqn for the on^, and 
Horace and Hudibras for the other. We know that 
the authors of excellent comedies have often failed in 
the grave ftyle,. and the tragedian as often in comedy.. 
Admiration and Laughter are pf fuch oppofite matures, 
that they are feldom created by the fame perfon. The 
man of mirth is always obferving the follies ^i;d weak- 
peffes, the ferious writer th^ virtues or crimes of maur 
J5:ind ; one is plcafed with contemplating a beau, the 
t>ther a hero : Even from the ifaine objeft they would 
flraw different ideas : AchiUps would appear ia VQry 
different lights to Therfite$ and Alexander. The oap 
would admire the courage and greatnefs of his foul; 
the other would ridicule the vanity and ralhnefs of his 
temper. As the fatyrift fays to Hanib^ : 

— I currc per Alpcs, 
Ut pueris placca$y & declainatio ii[9,s. 

' The contrariety of ftyle to the fubjefl: pleafes the 
ttiore ftrongly, becaufe it is ippre furprifing ; the ex- 
pedation of the reader is pleafantly deceived, who ex- 
|>eas an humble ftyle from the fubjeft, or a great fub- 
je6k from the ftyle. It pleafes the more univerfally, 
becaufe it is agreeable to the tafte both of the grave 
and the merry ; but more particularly fo to thofe who 
have a relilh of the beft writers, and the nobleft fort 
of poetry. I Ihall produce only one paffage out of thi« 
'jpoet, which is the misfortune of his Galligafkins : 

My 
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My Galligafkins, which have long withftood 

Thc( winter's fury and encroaching frofts, 

By time fubdued (what will not tirae fubdae !} 

This is admirably pathetical, and fliews very well the 
viciffitudes of fublunary things. The reft goes on to 
a prodigious height ; and a man in Greenland could 
hardly have made a more pathetick and terrible com- 
plaint. Is it not furprifmg that the fubjed Ihould be 
fo mean, and the verfe fo pompous; that the lead 
things in his poetry, as in a microfcope, ihould grow 
great and formidable to the eye ? efpecially confidering 
that, not underftanding French, he had no model for 
his ftyle ? that he Ihould have no writer to imitate, 
and himfelf be in;mitable ? that he fliould do all thi? 
before he was twenty ? at an age, vyhich is ufually 
pleafed with a glare of falfe thoughts, little turns, 
and Unnatural fuftian ? at an age, at which Cowley, 
Dryden, and I had alnu)ft faid Virgil, were inconfide- 
rable ? So foon was his imagination at its full ftrength, 
his judgement ripe, and his humour complete. 

This poem was written for his own diverfion with- 
out any defign of publication. It was communicated 
but to me; but foon fpread, and fell into the hands of 
.pirates* It was put out, vilely mangled, by Ben 
Bragge ; and impudently /aid to be correBed by the author^ 
This grievance is now grown more epidemical ; and no 
lOan now has a right to hi^ own thoughts ; or a title to 
\i\% own writings. Xenophon anfwered the Petflan^ who 
demanded his arms, ** We have nothing now left bmt 
*^ our arms and our valour; if we furrender the one, 
*^ how Ihall we make ufe of the other ?" Poets fc^v* 
nothing but their wits and their writings ; and if they 
arc plundered of the latter, I dpn't fee what gpod the 
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fbhher can do them. To pirate, and publickly own it,- 
to prefix their names to the works they fteal, to own 
and avow the theft, I believe, was never yet heard of 
but in England. It will found oddly to pofteirity^ 
that, in a polite nation, in an enlightened age, under 
the dirediion of the moft wife, moft learned, and moft 
generous cncouragers of knowledge in the world, thcT 
property of a mechanick fliould be better fecured than 
that of a fcholar ; that the pooreft manual operations 
ihould be more valued than the nobleft products of the 
brain ; that it ihould be felony to rob a cobler of a 
pair of flioes, and no crime to deprive the beft author 
of his whole fubiiftence ; that nothing Ihould make a 
man a fure title to his own writings but the fiupidity 
of them ; that the works of Dryden ihould meet with 
lefs encouragement than thofe of his own Flecknoe, 
or Blackmore ; that Tillotfon and ,St. George, Tom 
Thumb and Temple, ihould be fet on an equal foot. 
This is the reafon why this very paper has been fo long 
delayed ; and while the moft impudent and fcandalous 
libels are publickly vended by the pirates, this inno* 
cent work is forced to fteal abroad as if it were a libel. 
Our prefent writers arc by thefe wretches reduced to 
the fame condition Virgil was, when the centurion 
feized on his eftate< Buif I dotl't doubt but I can fix 
upon the Maecenas of the prefent age, that will re« 
trieve them from it. But, whatever effeft this piracy 
may have upon us, it contributed very much to the 
advantage of Mr. Philips ; it helped him to a reputa- 
tion, which he neither defired nor expefted, and to 
the honour of being put upon a Work of which he did 
not think himfelf capable ; but the evexlt ihewed his 
Itiodeft^^ And it was reafoAable tb hope, that he, 
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Vflko could raife niean fnbjefts fo high, Ifaould ftill hi 
more elevated on greater themes ; that he, that could 
dratv fuch noble ideas from a fliilling, could not fall 
upon fuch a filbjeft as the duke of Marlborough, 
wMcb is capable of hcightemng even the mqft low and tri^ 
fiing genius. And, indeed, moft of the great works 
which have been produced in the world have been 
^wing lefs to the poet than the patron. Men of the 
greateft genius are fometimes lazy, and want a fpur j 
efteil nnodeft, and dare not venture in publick ; they 
certainly know their faults in the worft things; 
and even their beft things they are not fond of, be- 
caufe the idea of what they ought to be is far abovd 
what they are. This induced me to believe that 
Virgil defired his work might be burnt, had not the 
lame Auguftus that defired him to write them pre- 
ferved them from deftrudion. A fcribling beau may 
imagine a Poet tna/ht induced to write, by the very 
pleafure he finds in writing ; but that is feldom, when 
peopk are neceffitated to it. I have known men row, 
and ufe very hard labour, for diverj&oii, which, if they 
had been tied to, they would have thought thcmfelves 
very unhappy. 

But to return to Blenheim j that work {o much ad- 
mired by fome, and cenfured by others. I have often 
wifhed he had wrote it in Latin, that he might be out 
of the reach of the empty criticks, who could have 
ds little understood his meaning in that language as 
they do his beauties in his own. 

Falfe criticks have been the plague of all ages; 
Milton himfelf, in a very polite court, has been com- 
pared to the rumbling of a wheel-barrow : he had been 
on the wrong fide, and therefore could not be a goo4 
poet, Andtbis^ perhaps^ may be MnFbil!ps*j cafe. 

^ Buc 
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But I take generally the ignofdAce of his feadefs to- 
be the occafiofi of their difHke. People that have 
formed their tafte upon the French writers can have 
no relifh for Philips : they admire points and turns^ 
and confequently have no judgement of what is greet 
and majeftick ; he muft look little in their eyes, whett' 
he foars fo high as to be almoft out of their view, t 
cannot therefore allow any admirer of the French to be 
a judge of Blenheim, nor any who takes Bouhours for 
a compleat critick. He generally judges of the anci- 
ents by the moderns, and not the moderns by tht an- 
cients ; he takes thofe paflages of their owii authof S td 
be really fublime which come the neareft to it ; he of- 
ten calls that a noble and a great thought which is only 
a pretty and fine one, and has more inftances of the 
fublime out of Ovid de Triftibus, than he has out of 
all Virgil. 

I Ihall allow, therefore, only thofe to be judges of 
Philips, who make the ancients, and particularly Vir- 
gil, their ftandard. 

But, before I enter on this fubjeft, I fhall confider 
what is particular in the ftyle of Philips, and examine 
what ought to be the ftyle of heroick poetry, and next 
inquire how far he is come up to that ftyle. 

His ftyle is particular, becaufe he lays afide rhyme, 
and writes in blank verfe, and ufes old words, and fre- 
. quently poftpones the adjedtive to the fubftantive, and 
the fubftantive to the verb ; and leaves out little par- 
ticles, tf, and tbe ; hety and his ; and ufes frequent ap- 
pofitions. Now let us examine, whetlier thefe altera- 
tions of ftyle be conformable to the true fublime. 

* Hf iit iit ^ m 

♦ Nothing but the reputation of the author, and his relation to 
&e Univcrfxty of Oxford, can be aili^ned as a rcafoa for making 
- - • the 
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the Bodleian library the repofitoiy of this Smfy difoourie^ wfaldiv 
as well for the fentiments as the ilyle» is to the lowed degree con^ 
temptible. The pofition refpe£iing miniature pabting is falfe, and 
its comparifon with cupola painting injudicious. The ezpreffions» ' 
dewUid tbimesy vrntuttwrat fifiian^ and the citation from Xenophon»* 
gre puerile and pedantic, and the complaints of envy and faUe critics 
otmmon cant* There is nothing pathetic in the quotation from 
* The Splendid Shilling ;' nor does it give occafion for the folernn 
lemark which the writer has made on it. It is not clear to eveiy 
one that the life of Cowley is more inftru^tive, as well as morefm^ 
than any we have in our language ; nor do we know that Tom' 
Thumb and Temple were tvtr Jet m am equal foot. It was in ridi^ 
cule of fuch writers as thii, that Swift wrote his * Tritical eflay oat 
tfit fiicaltka of t^ mind** 
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W^ ILLIAM WALSH, th^j foii of Jofeph 
Walfh, Erq; of Abberley in Wjorceftcrflik©^, 
Was bom in 1663, a$ appcarS from the account of 
Wood; who relates, that at the age of .fifteen he be- 
came, in 1672, a gentleman commoner, of Wadhva 
College. 

He Irft the univcrfity without a degree, and pur- 
fued his fhidies in London and sit home; that her 
itadicd,^ in wj^tever. plaqe, is apparent from the efffedj 
for he became, in Mr. Dryden^s opinion, the heft critictr 
in the nation^ , 

He was not^ however, merely a critick or a fcholar* 
i>ut a man of faihion, and, as D»nis remarks, often-, 
tatiouily fplendid in his dref& He was likewife k 
member of parliament and a courtier, knight of the 
fliire for his native county in feveral parliaments; ia 
another the reprefentative of Richmond in York* 
ihire; and gentleman of the horfe to Queen AnST uodsr 
the duke of Somerfet. 

X Some 
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Some of his verfcs flicw him to have been a zcaloUS 
friend to the Revolution; but his political ardour did 
not abate his reverence or kindnefs for Dryden^ to 
V^hom he gave a Diflertation on Virgil's Paftorals, in 
which, however ftudied, he difcovers fome ignorance 
of the laws of French verfification. 

In 1705, he began to correfpond with Mr. Pope, 
in whom he difcovered very early the power of poetry* 
Their letters arq' written upon the piiftoral coitifcdy of 
the Italians, and thofe pailorals which Pope was then 
preparing to piibliih. 

The kindheflcs which are firft experienced are feldom 
forgotten. Pope alWays retained a grateful memory 
of Walfli's notice, and mentioned him in one of his 
latter pidces among thdfe that had encouraged hir 
juvenile ftudies : 

*-**--GfenviIlc thtf polite. 
And knowihg Walfli, would tell me I could write. 

' In his Eflay on Criticifm he had given him more 
fplendid praife; and, in the opinion of his learned 
coiftmentator, facrificed a little of his judgement to 
his gratitude. 

The time of his death I have not learned. It muft 
have happened between 1707, when hd wrote to^Pope; 
and 1 72 1, when Pope praifed him in his Eflay. The 
^itaph makes hirh forty-fix years old : if Wood's ao* 
count be right, he died in 1709. 

He is knbwn more by his familiarity with greatef 
lYlen, than by any thing done or written by himfelf; 

His works are not numerous; In profe hd wrote 
Eugenia, a defence ofwofHen; which Dryden honoured 
With a* Preface* 

Efcfd^nti^ 
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Efcukpm^ cr the Ho/pital of Fools, publiihed after 
his death. 

AcolUSlion of Letters and Poems , amorous and gallant^ 
was publiihed in the vohunes called Dryden's JMlifcel- 
lany, aiid fome other occafional pieces. ^ 

Td his Poems and Letters is prefixed a very judicious 
preface upon Epiftolary CotnpoiitioQ and Amorous 
Poetry. 

In his Golden Age rijicredy there was (bmething of 
humour^ while the fafts were recent; but it now 
ftrikes no longer. In his imitation of Horace^ the 
.firft fianzas are happily turned; and in all his writ* 
ings there are pleafing paflages. He has however 
more elegance than, vigour, and ieldom rifes higher 
than to be pretty. 
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OF the great poet whofe life I am abdtit to deR- 
neate, the curiofity which his reputation iriilft 
excite, will require a difplay more ample than can 
now be given. His contemporaries, however they 
reverenced his genius, left his life unwritten; and 
iiothing therefore can be known beyond what ca- 
fual mention and uncertain tradition have fup- 
plied. 

JOHN DRYDEN was bom Auguft 9, 1631, 
at Aldwincle near Oundle, the fori of Erafmus Dryden 
of Tichmerlh; who was the third fon of Sir Erafmus 
Dryden, Baronet, of Canons Afhby. All thefc 
places are in Northamptonfhire; but the original 
(lock of the family was in the county of Hun- 
tingdon. 

He is reported by his laft biographer. Derrick, to 
iave inherited from his father an eftate of two hun- 
dred a year, and to' have been bred, as was faid, an 
Anabaptift. For cither of thefe particulars no autho- 
rity is givem Such a fortune ought to have fecured 

hiia 
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fitm 'from that poverty which feem^ always to have 
opprefled him; or.. ]S he had wafted it^ to have made 
him afliamed ofpublifh^ng; his nccefiities. But though 
bjb ha4 many enemies; who undoubtedly examined hit 
life with X fcrutiny fufficieiffly xqalicious^ I do not re* 
member that he is ever charged with wafte of his 
patrimony. He was indeed • fometlmes reproached 
for his firft religion. • I: am therefore inclined to be- 
lieve (hat Derrick's intelligence was partly true, and 
partly erroneous. 

From Weftminfter School, where he was ipftruded 
^s one of thp king's fcholars by Dr. Bufby, whom he 
long after continued to reverence, he was in 1650 
eledted to one of the Weftminfter fcholarfliips at 
Cambridge*, 

Of his fchool performances has appeared only a 
poem on the death of Lord Haflings, compofed with 
£reat axx^bition of fuch conceits as, notwithftanding 
jhe reformation begun by Waller and Denham, the 
example of Cowley ftill kept in reputation. Lord 
Hayings die4 of the fmall-pox ; and his poet has 
made of the puflule^ firft rofebuds, and then gems; 
at laft exalts them intp ilars; and fays. 

No comet need foretell his change drew on^ 
Whofc corps might fccm a coftellation. 

At the univerfitjr he does not appear to have been 
eager of poetical diftinftion, or to have laviihed his 
early wit either on fidtitiou? fubjeds or public occa- 
fions. Hie probably confidered that he who purpofed 
to be an author, ought firft to be a ftudcnt. He ob- 
tained, whatever was the reafon, no fellowship in the 

* He went oflf to Tnxiity College, and wu admitted to a Bachc* 
Wf'» Degree in 165 J. 

College. 
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Coll^>. Why he was excluded cannot noiv be kiicywfl4i^ 
and it t3 vain to guefs; had he thought himfelf ixk* 
juredy he knew how to complain. In the life of Flu? 
tarch he mentions his education in the College with 
gratitude; but in a prologue at Oxford^ he has thefe 
lines: 

Oxford to him a dearer name fhall be 
Than his own mothcr-univcrfity ; 
Thebes did his rude unknowing youth engage ; 
He choofes Athens in his riper age. 

Tt was not till the death of Cromwell^ in 1658, that 
he became a public candidate for fame^ by publifh*- 
ing Heroic Stanzas m the late Lord Prate£tor; which, 
compared with the verfes of Sprat and Waller on the 
fame occafion, were fufficient to raiie great expefta- 
tions of the riling poet. 

When the king was reftored, Dryden, like the 
other panegyrifts of ufurpation, changed his opinion, 
or his profeffion, ^pd publiihed Astrea Redux^ a 
foem on tie happy refloration and return of his mofi facred 
Myejiy King Charles the Second. 

The reproach of inconftancy was, on this occa- 
iion, ihared with fuch numbers, that it produced 
Iieither hatred • nor difgrace ! if he changed, he 
changed with the nation. It was, however, not 
totally forgotten when his reputation raif<^ him 
enemies. 

Thf fame year he praifed the new king in a 
fecond poem on his reftoration. Iq the Astrea 
W4S the line. 

An hoTxidJlillnefs flrft invades the ear^ 

An4 iA ths^t iiimce wc ^ vwf^^ k9x% 

Sat 
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for which he was perfccuted with perpetual ridicule, 
perhaps with more than was deferved. Silince is in- 
deed mere privation; and, fo confidered, cannot invade ;i 
but privation likcwife certainly is darknefs^ and pro- 
bably cold ; yet poetry has never been refufed the 
right of afcribing efFedts or agency to them as to pofi- 
tive powers. No man fcruples to fay that darknefs 
hinders him from his work; or that cold has killed the 
plants. Death is alfo privation ; yet who lbs made 
any ^ difficulty of affigning to Death a dart and th^ 
power of ftriking? . 

In fettling the order of his works there is ifome di?- 
iiculty; for, even when they are important enou^ 
to be formally offered to a patron, he does not com- 
monly date his dedication; the time of writing and 
publiihing is not always the fame; nor can the firft edi- 
tions be eafily found, if even from them could be ob- 
tained the neceflary information. 

The time at which his firft play was exhibited i$ 
not certainly known, becaufe it was not printed till it 
was fome years afterwards altered* and revived; bu^ 
fince the plays arc faid to be printed in the order in 
which they were written, from the dates of fome, 
thofe of others may be inferred; and thus it may be 
CoUedted that in 1663, in the thirty-fecond year of 
his life, he commenced a writer for the ftage; com- 
pelled undoubtedly by neceffity, for he appears ne- 
ver to have loved that exercife of his genius, or 
to have much pleafed himfelf with his own dra- 
mas. 

Of the ftage, when he had once invaded it, he 
kept pofleffion for many years; not indeed without 
the competition of rivals who Ibmetimes prevailed, or 
the ceofure of criticks^ which was often poignant 
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•snd often juft; but with foch a degree o£ tcp«tSti<A^ 
as made- him at kaft fecure of being heard, what- 
ever tijight be the final determination df the pubtie. 
Hts firft piece was a comedy called th^ Wild Gallant. 
He began with no happy auguries; for his perfor- 
tnaiice was fo much difapproved^ that he was £om- 
|>eUed to recall it, and diange it from its imper- 
|e£t ilate to the; form in which it ttow appears^ 
and which is yet fu^ciejntly defedive to vindicatQ 
thecriticks. 

I wilh that thef e were no n^celfity of following the 
piogrefs of his theatrical fame, or tracii^ the mean>. 
^ers of his mind through the whole feries of his dni- 
matick performances; it will be fit however to enuine- 
Tate them, and to take efpecial notice of thofe that are. 
diftinguifhed by any peculiarity intrinfick ot concomi- 
tant; for the compofiiion and fate of eight and twenty 
dramas include too much of a poetical life to be. 

'Omitted, 

In i664he publifhed the Rival Ladies j which h& 
dedicated to the Earl oif Orrery, a man of high repu- 

ftation both as a writer and a ftatefman. In this play 
he made his eflay of dramatick rhyme, which be de- 
fends in his dedication, with fuffipient certainty of a 

favourable hearing; for Orrery was himfelf ^ writer 

of rhyming tragedies. 

He then joined with Sir Robert Howard in the 

hdian ^een, a tragedy in rhyme* The parts which 

cither of them wrote are not diftinguifhed. 

The Indian Emperor was publilhed in 1667. It is a 

tragedy in rhyme, intended for a fequel to H&ivard*s 

hdian ^een. Of this connexion notice was given to. 

the audience by printed bills, dlftributed at the doof ; 

an expedient fuppofed to be ridiculed ifx the Rebear- 
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j&7, irhfen fiayes tells how many reams he 'has print- 
ed, to inftill into the audience fome conception of 
his plot. . ' . , 

In this play is the defcription of Night, which Ry^* 
^er has made famoi^s by preferring it to thofe of all 
pther poets. 

The praftice of making ttagedies in rhyme tvas in- 
troduced foon after the Reftoration, as it feems, by the 
^rl of Orrery, in "compliance with the opinion 6f 
Charles the Second, who had formed his tafte by the 
French theatre; and Dryden, who wrote, and made 
110 difficulty of declaring that he wrote only to pleafe, • 
and who perhaps knew chat by his dexterity of verfifi- 
tation he was more likely to excel others in rhymie 
than without it, very readily adopted his mailer's 
preference, tie therefore made rhyming tragedies/ 
till, by the prevalence of manlfeft propriety, he 
feems to have grown alhamed of making them any 
longer. 

To this play is prefixed a very vehement de-i 
fence of dramatick rhyme, in confutation of the pre-* 
face to the Duke ifLerma, in which Sir Robert How-, 
ard had cenfured it* 

In 1667, he publifhed Annus Mirahilis, the21?^r of 
Wondifs^ which may be efteemed one of his moft ela-s 
^)orate works. 

It is addrefTed to Sir Robert Howard by a letter, 
which is not properly a dedication ; and, writing to 
^ poet, he has interfperfed many critical obfervations, 
of which fome are common, and fonie perhaps ven- 
tured without much confideration. He began, even 
now, to exercife the domination of confcious genius, 
\j recommending his own performance : *' I am fa- 

** tisfied 
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^^ tisficd that as the Prince and General [Rupeit 
^* and Monk] are incomparably the bcft fubje&s I 
^^ ever had^ fb what I have written on them is much 
** better than what I have performed on any other. 
^^ As I have endeavoured to adorn my poem with noi- 
^* ble thoughts^ fo much more to exprefs thofe thoughts 
*^ with elocution. 

It is written in quatrains, or heroick ftanzas of four 
lines; a meafure which he had learned from the Gandi- 
tert of Davenant, and which he then thought the moft 
majefUck that the Engliih language afTords. Of this 
flanza he mentions the encumbrances^ encreafed as 
they were by the exaftnefs which th^ age required. 
It was, throughout his life, very much hfs cuftom to 
teconunend his works, by reprefentation of the diffi^ 
culties that he had encountered, without appearing 
to have fufEciently coniidered, that where there is uq 
difficulty there is no praife. ^ 

There fcems to be in the condufk of Sir Robert 
Howard and Dryden towards each other, fomething 
that is not now cafily to be explained* Dryden, in 
his dedication to the carl of Orrery, had defended dra-» 
matick rhyme; and Howard, in the preface to a col- 
leftion of plays, had cenfured his opinion, Dryden 
vindicated himfelf in his Dialogue on DramatickPoetryi 
Howard, in his Preface to the Duke efLermay animad- 
verted on the Vindication; and Dryden, in a Preface 
to the Indian Emperor y replied to the Animadverfion? 
with great afperity, and almoft with contumely. The 
dedication to this play is dated the year in which the 
Mnus Mirabiiis was publiihed. Here appears a flrange 
inconfiftency ; but Langbaine affords fome help, by 
relating that the anfwcr to Howard was not publiihed 
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JA'the firft aUtkm of the play, but was added when it 
"was afterwards reprinted; and as the Duke ofi^emm 
4id not appear till 1668^ the fame year in which the 
Dialogue was publiihed^ there was xime enough fof 
enmity to grow up between authors^ who^ writing 
both for the theatre, were naturally rivals^ 

He was now fo much diftinguiihed> that in 1668 he 
fucceeded Sir William Davenant as poet-laureate 
The falary of the laureat had been raifed in favour 
of Jonfon, by Charles the Firft, from an hundred 
marks to one hundred pounds a year, and a tierce of 
wine; a revenue in thofe days not inadequate to the 
conveniences of life. 

The fame year he publiihed his eflay on Dramatick 
Poetry, an elegant and inftruftive dialogue; in which 
we are told by Pirior, that the principal charafter is 
meant to reprefent the duke of Dorfct. This work 
feems to have given Addifon a model for his Dia« 
logues upon Medals. 

Secret Lave^ or the Maiden ^een, is a tragi-comedy. 
|n the preface he difcufles a curious queftion, whether 
a poet can judge well of his own produdtions: and de« 
termines very juftly, that, dFthe plan and difpofition, 
and all that can be I'educed to principles of fcience, 
the author may depend upon his own opinion; but 
that, in thofe parts where fancy predominates, 
fdf-love may eafily deceive. He might have ob- 
ferved, that what is good only becaufe it pleafes, 
cannot be pronounced good till it has been found 
to pleafe. 

Sir Martin Marr^all is a comedy, publiihed without 
prefsice or dedication, and at firft without the name 
of the author. Langbaine. charges it^ like moit of 

the 
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the reft, with phgiarifm; and dbferves that tliQ 
fong is tranilated from Voiture, allowing hbu^evec 
that both the fenfe arid meafure arc cxadUy ob- 
ferved, 

. The I'empeft is an alteration of Shakfpeare's play, 
made by Dryden in conjunftion with Davenant, 
*^ whom/* fays he, *^ I found of fo quick a fancy, 
** that nothing was propofcd to him in which he 
** could not fuddenly produce a thought cxtremdy 
^ pleafant and furprifin^; and thofe firft thoughts of 
*^ his, contrary to the Latin proverb, were not always 
*^ the lead happy, and as his fancy was quick, fb 
** likewife were the produAs of it remote and new. 
^^ He borrowed not of any other, and his imagina^ 
^ tions were fuch as could not cafily enter into anj 
^ other man/* 

The cffeft produced by the conjundiion of thefe 
two powerful minds was, that to Shak{i)eare*s monfter 
Caliban is added a fifter-monfter Sycorax; and a wo^ 
iriajp, who, in the original play, had never fecn a man, 
is in this brought acquainted with a man that had ne^ 
ver feen a woman. 

About this time, in 1673, Dryden feems to have 
had his quiet much difturbed by the fuccefs of the 
Emprefs of Mor&ccOj a tragedy written in rhyme by 
Elkanah Settle i which was fo much applauded, as to 
make hitn think his fupreriiacy of reputation in forae 
danger. Settle had not only been profperous on the 
ftage, but, in the confidence of fuccefs, had publifted 
his play, with fculptures and a preface of defiance. 
Here was one offence added to anotheri and, for the 
laft blaft of inflammation; it was afted at WliitehaU 
by the court-ladies. 

Drydea 
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Drydcn could not now reprefs thefe emotions^ 
which h!e called indignation, and others jealoufy ; 
but wrote upon the play and the dedication fiich 
criticifih as malignant impatience could pour out m' 
haite. 

* Of Settle he gives this charafter. '^ He's an ani- 
•* mal of a moft deplored underftanding/without con- 
'* vetfatiDn. His being is in a twilight of fenfe, and 
*^ fome glimmering of thought, which he can never* 
*« faihion into wit or Englifh* His ftyle is boifterous* 
'* and tough-hewn, his rhynie incorrigibly lewd, and 
'^ his numbers perpetually harlh and ill-foundings' 
'^ The little talent which he has, is fancy. He forae-s 
*^ times labours with a thought; but^ with the pudder 
** he makes to bring it into the world, 'tis commonly 
•* ftill-bofh'; fo that for want of learning and elocution, 
** he will Aevcr be' able to expfefs any thing ^ither na- 
"turallyofjuftlyr 

This IS riot very decent ; yet this is one of the pa* 
gcs iu whith criticifm prevails moft over brutal furyl 
Hk proceeds: *^ He has a heavy hand at fools, and 
** a great felicity in writing nonfenfe for them. Fools^ 
*^ they will be in fpite of him. His King, his two Em- 
** prefles, liis villain, and his fub-viUain, nay his hero, 
** have all' a certain natural caft of the father — their 
'f folly was born and bred in them, and (bmething of 
*' the ElkaAah will be vifiblc/' \ 

This is Dryden's general declamation; I will not 
withhold from the reader a particular remark. Hav* 
ing gone through the firft aft, he fays, ^^ To con- 
clude this aft with the moft rumbling piece of non- 



** fenfe fpoken yet. 
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. " To flattering lightning our feignM fmilcs confbntiy. . 
V Which back*d with^thundcr do but gild a^fiorm*. 

*^ Conform a /mile to lightning, make a- /mile Jmitate 
'* lightnings zxA flattering lightning: lightning fure is a 
^f threatening thing. And this lightning Tti\x&:^lda 
*{Jlorm. Now if I muft conform by fmiles to light* 
** ning, then my fmiles muft gild a ftorm too: to- gild 
^^ with j^/Zftf is a new invention of gilding* AikI gild 
** a ftorm by being backed with thunder. Thunder is 
*^ part of the ftorm ; fo one part of the ftorm muft help 
** to gUd another part, and help by backing; as if a man 
*^ would gild a thing the better for being backed, or 
^^ having a load upon his back. So that here is ^USng 
*' by cpnformingy/milingj lightning y b acting y znA thunder^ 
** ing. The whole is as if I fliould fay thus, I will make 
** my. counterfeit fmiles look like a flattering ftone- 
*^ horfe, which, being backed with a trooper, does but 
•f gild the battle. I am miftaken if nonfenfe is not 
*^ here pretty Uiick fown. Sure the poet writ thefc two 
*^ lines aboard forae fmack in a ftorm, and being fea- 
'^ iick, fpewed up a good lump of clotted noiUenfe «t 
<^once/* 

Here is perhaps it. fufficient fpeclmcn; but as die 
pamphlet, though Dryderi's, has never been thought 
worthy of republication, ^nd is not eafily to be founds 
it may gratify curiofity to quote it more, largely. 

Whene'er Ihe bleeds^ 
He no feverer a damnation needs, 
..That dares pronounce the lentence of her deadly 
Thaji the infe£tioa that attends diat breath. 

" That attends that breath.'— Th^ poet is At irMb^ 
<^ again; breath can never Tcape him; and here he 

«« brings 
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** tribgs in a breafb that' muft be infeflious with prv- 
^^ flouncing 2l kXittnc^l and this fentence is not to be 
**^ pronounced till the condemned party bleeds i that is, 
'^ Ihe muft be executed firft^ ^ and fentenced after; ' and 
" the pronouncing of this fentence will be infeftious; 
** that is, others will catch the difeafe 6f that fentenee, 
** and this infeOiing of others will torment a man's 
*' felf. ^The whole is thus; when Jhe bleeds^ tbou 
*' needejl no greater hell or torment to tbyfelf than infect^ 
** /«? of others by pronouncing a fentence upon her. What 
** hodge-podge does he make here ! Never was Dutch 
** grout fuch clogging, thick, indigeftible ftuff. But 
** this is but a tafte to ftay the ftomach; we Ihall have 
** a more plentiful mefs prefently. 

*^ Now to difli up the poet's broth, that I pro- 
«*mifed: 

For when we're dead, and onr freed fouls enlarged. 
Of naturc*s groflcr burden we're difcharg'd. 
Then gently, as a happy lover's (igh. 
Like wandring meteors through the air we*ll fly. 
And in our airy walk, as fubtle guefts. 
We'll fteal into our cruel Others breafts, 
There read their fouls, and trackeach paffiqn^s fphere: 
See how Revenge moves there. Ambition here- • 
Atid in their orbs view the dark charafters 
Of iSeges, ruins, murders, blood and' wars. 
We'll blot out all thofe hideous draughts, and write 
Pur€ and white forms ; tlien with a radiai^ light 
Their brealls encircle, till their paffions be 
Gentle as nature in its infancy : 
Till foftcn'd by Ofur charms their furies ccafe, 
, And their revenge refolves into a peace^ 

Thus by bur death their quarrel cnds> • . 

Wkom living; we made foes, dead we'll make friends. 
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** l£ this be not a very libcxal mefj, I-will reefer myiTclf 
*^ to the ftomach of any moderate; gyeil. And a rard 
*^ fhefs it is, far excelling any Weftminfter white- 
" broth. It is a kind o£ gibblet porridge, made of 
** the gibblets of a couple of young gecfe, (lodged full 
*^ of meteors J orbs, /pberfs^ track, hideous draughts, dark 
*^ ch^raders, white forms, znd radiant lights, defined 
*^ not only to pleafe appetite, and i];idulge luxury; 
** but it is alfo phyfical, being an approved medicine to 
^i purge choler: for it is propounded by Mprena^ as a 
'* receipt to cure their fathers of their choleric hu- 
^1 mours : and were it written in charaftcrs as barbae 
'f rous as the words, might very w^ll pafs for a 
** doctor's bill. To conclude, it is porridge, 'tis a re- 
*f ceipt, 'tis a pig.witha pudding in the belly, 'tis I 
** know not what: for, certainly, never any one. that 
*^ pretended to write fenfe, had the impudence . before 
" to put fuch fluff as this into {he mouths. of thofe 
^^ that were to fpe^dc it before an audience, whom^ 
^^ he did not take to be all fools; and after that, to 
** print it too, and expofe it to the examination of 
** the world. But let us fee, what we can make of 
" this (luff: 

For when we*rc dead, and our freed fouk enlarged— 

•* Here he telb us what it is to be dead; it ii to hate 
*^ our freed fouls fet free* Now if to have a (bul fet 
*^ free, is to be dead, then to have zfreed/oul&t frccj 
*^ is to have a dead man die. 

Then gcntk» as a happy lovcr^s (igh— * 

** They two like one Jlgh^ and that one /tgh like t*o 
^ wandering meteors, 

-=^(hall fly through the air— J 
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^ That is, they Jhall hloiiiit above like falling 
^ ftars, or clfe they (hall fkip like two Jades with 
^< lanthorns, or Will with a wifpj and Madge with a 
*« candle^*' 

And iH their Airy watkfieal into tbm cruel fathers 
hreafts^ like Jgbth gueju So " that their fathers breajis 
** inuft be in an airy wali^ an ziry walk of zjlier. . And 
*' there they mil read their fculs, and iraek the Jpheres 
^' of their fqffifini. That is, thefe walking fliefs^ Jack 
*' with a ianthom, &c. will put on his fpectacles,' and 
^' fall * reading foiAs, and put on his pumps and fall a 
^* tracking of fpheres; fo that he will read and run, 
^* walk and fly at the fame time! Oh I Nimble Jack. 
** Then he will fee, bow revenge herjy how miibttion. 
** fber^ — The birds will hop about. And then view 
*^ the dark charaitets offieges^ ruins^ i^UrderSt bloody ahd 
*^ warsy in their orbs: Track the cbar43ers to theiif 
** forms! Oh! rare fport for Jack. Never was place 
*^ fo f«ll of game as thefe bi^afts ! You cannot ftii^ 
** but flulh A fpher^, ftart a charafter^ or unkennel aH 

Settle's is faid to have been the firft ^lay ejb- 
bellifhed with feulpcures; thofe ornaments f<^ein 
to have given peor Dryden great difturbanc6. He 
tries however to tafe his paii!, by venting his malice ia 
A parody. 

*< The pdd: hai hdt dnly been fo impudent to ex- 
*^ pofe all this Huff, but fo arrogant to defend ic witH 
** ah epiftle; like a feucy booth-keeper, that, wheil 
** he had put a 6heat upon the people, would wrangl6 
*^ and fight with any that would not like it, or iVould 
•^ offer to difcoverit; for which arrogance our poel 
^^ teceives this eorre^ott$ atad t&j«k him a littlit 

VouIL t ''th/lt 
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" the flia^per, I will not tranfpofe his verfe, but by 
«^ the help of his own words tranfiion-fcnfe fcnfe, 
" that, by my ftufF, people may judge the better what 
*^ his is; 

** Great Boy, thy tragedy and fculptures done 

•< From prefi, and plates in fleets do homeward 

" come: 
** And in ridiculous and hurtible pride, 
** Their courfe in ballad-fingers baikcts guide, 
•< Whofe grcaiy twigs do all new beauties take, 
** From the gay (hews thy dainty fculptures make 
*• Thy lines a mefs of rhyming nonfenfe yield, 
«* A fenfclefs tale, with flattering fuftian fiU'd. 
** No grain of fenfe does in one line appear, 
" Thy words big bulks of boifterous bombaft bear. 
*« Witli noife they move, and from players mouths rt- 

•* bound, 
•« When their tongues dance to thy words empty found 
•• By thee infpir'd die rumbling verfes roll, 
** As if that rhyme and bombaft lent a foul : 
«« And widi that foul they fecm taught duty too, 
*« To huffing words does humble nonfenfe bow, 
<* As if it would thy worthlcfs worth enhance, 
** To th' loweft rank of fops thy praife advance j 
« To whom, by inftina, all diy ftuff is dear ; 
«* Their loud claps echo to the theatre. 
^* From breaths of fools thy commendation fprcadSr 
" Fame fings thy praife witli mouths of loggerhcadl. 
<* With noife and laughing each thy fuftian greets, 
*« Tis clapt by quires of empty-headed cits, 
« Who have their tribute fent, and homage given, 
«* As men in whifperS fend loud noife to heaven. 
<« Thus I have daubed him with his own puddle: 
♦^ and DOW we are come from aboard his d^cingi 
" jnalkijDg, rcboundirfg, breathing fleet; and asjf vBt 
3 ' 
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*' hid landc^ at G^ail^ we meet Dothing but fook 
«* and nonftdMf' ' * 

Such was the cri^ifin ^o which the genius oif Dry^ 
den could b^'redtfcdHJ?' between rage and terrour; rage 
with little provocation, auji terrour with little danger* 

To fee the higlteft minda thus levelled^ whh the 
meaneft, may produce fome folace to the confciouf- 
'n^At>fWeakne&y^ and fomc mortification to the pride 
oi^wifdom. ^Buf let it be remembered^ that minds are 
not levelled* in thei* j¥)wcfjj but;, when they arc firft 
levelled fli their defires. jbryden and Settle had 
both placed thek happinefs^ in the claps of multi^ 
tudes. ' * ^ ' 

The Mock AJlrqlogtry a comedy, is dedicated tn the 
llluftrious duke of Jilewcaftle, whqpi he courts by ad- 
ding to his praifes thofe of his Udy; not only as a ^ 
lover tlut a partner of his itpdies. It is. unpkafing 
to think "How many names, once celebrated, are fince 
forgotten* Of Newcaftle's works nothing is not knowa 
but his treatife ofi horfemanihip. j.- , ' 

The Preface feeins very elaborately written, \jmd 
contains many juft remarks on the Fathers of the Eng- 
liih drama. Shakefpeara> plots, he fays, areHn the 
-hundred novels of Gntbio ; thofe of Beaumont and 
Fletcher in Spaniih Stories; Jonfon only made them 
for himfelf. His, crjticifms upon tragedy, comedy, 
and farce, are judicious ^nd profound. He endea- 
vours to defend th^imnSorality of fome of his come- 
dies by the example of former writers ; which is onfy* 
to fay, that he was not the firft nor perhaps the gteateft 
©fiender. Againft thofe that accufed him'pf plagiarifm 
he alledges a favourable expreffion of the king : ^* He 
** only defired that they, who accufc me of thefts, 

Vol. II. Y 2 " would 
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" would (teal him pliys 12k# mij^g ;''.^n4 then relates 
how much labour he fpends io Siting'Spx M\it Eogliili 
ftjige What he borrows from bthef*;* 

Tyrannick Love, or the Firgi/f^mi^tyr,^^ aoothei: 
tragedy in rhyme, confpicqous ifor many pa0ages of .^^ 
ftrengrti and elegance^ ^nd manf lef bmpty noi& and ]jP 
ridiculous turbulence; The rants .of Maidmiii have * 
been always the fport pf criticifm; an^ wcrfe at lengtlu 
if his owci coflfeilion ma)r be trailed^ ihA ihame of the 
writer. ., .: . . »^ *^ • -j^ ] . ' 

Of ihis play he tsdkes ?are to let the reader ^tuaow; 
that it was cbntrivod* and written in ffeven weeksi 
Wtot of time was oFteh his excufe, or perhdp;j fllort- 
t>efs«of time vfi$ his private boaft in' the form of ari 
apology. ^ 

It tvas written before the ^ConqUeft o/^ranadfy but ' 
publiiicd after it. The deiign is to recQwitpeh^ pipty; 
**' I confidcred that plcafurc was not t|je oWy end of 
** poefy, and that even' the inftru£tion$ of morality 
•* were not fo wiiofly the bufinefs of a poet, as that 
^^ precepts and examples of piety were to h6 omitted 4 
** for to leavcthat employment altogether to the clergyj 
*^ were to forget that religi%i\^was firft taught in verfej 
*' which the lazinefs or dullnefs of fucceeding prieft- 
*^ hood turned aftej wards into profe/' Thus fooliihly 
could Dryden write, rather than n6t fliew his malice to 
the'parfons. 

The two parts of the Conqaeft of'Granada are written 
trtth a feeming determination to glut the publick with 
dramatick wonders; to exhibit in its higheft elevation 
a theatrical meteor of incredible love and itppoffible 
valour, and to leave no room for a wilder flight to the 
extravagance of pofterity. All the rays of romantick 
% - beat. 
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%!t9ty whether amorops or warlike, glow in Amanzor 
by a kind' of concentration. He is above all laws ; he 
is exempt frorh all reftraints ; he ranges the world at 
will, and governs wherever he appears. He fight? 
without enquiring the caufe, and loves in fpight of 
the obligations oi juftice, of rejedtion by his miftrefs, 
and of prohibiticMi from the dead. Yet the fcenes are, 
hr the moft part, delightful ; they exhibit a kind of 
illviftrious depravity, and majeftic madnefs : fiich as, 
if it is fometimes'defpifed, is often reverenced, and in 
which the ridiculous is mingled with the aftonifhing. 

In the Epilogue to the fecond part of the Conquejl 
rf Granada y Drydep indulges his favourite pleafure of 
difcrediting his predeceffors ; and this Epilogue he has 
defended by a long poftfcript. He had promifed a 
iecond dialogue, in which he ftiould more fully treat 
of the virtues and faults of the Englifh poets, who hav^ 
written in the dramatick, epick, or lyrick way, This 
promiie was never formally performed ; but, with refpedk 
to the dramatick writers, he has given us in his prefaces, 
and in this poftfcript, fomething equivalent ; but hi^ 
purpofe being to exalt himfelf by the comparifon, h^ 
ihews faults diftipdtly^ and only praifes excellence ia 
general terms. 

A play thus wJritten, in profeffed defiance of prp-- 
bability, naturally drew upon itfelf the vultures of the 
.theatre. One of the criticks that attacked it was 
Martin Clifford'^ to whom Sprat addreflfed the Life of 
Gowley, with fuch veneration of his critical powers as 
might naturally excite great expectations of inftruc- 
tion from his remarks. But let honeft credulity bc^ 
yizrt of receiving charadters from contemporary wrir 
tcrs. Cliiford's' remarks, by the favour of Dr. Perty^ 

Y 3 were 
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were at laft obtained^ and that no man may ever wanf 
thcfn more, I will cxtraft enough to fatisfy all rctfon-t 
ftble defire. 

In the firft Letter his obfenration is pply general ; 
*« Yen do live," fays he, *^ in sjs mych ignorance andl 
^* darknefs as you did in the womb : your waitings are 
»« like a Jack-of-all trades fhpp ; they have a variety, 
** but nothing of value ; and if thou j^rt not the dulleil 
^^ plant-animal that ever thQ earth produc^dj^ all that 
^^ I have conycrfe4 with ar? ftrang^ly mift^en in 
^* thee." 

In the fecond he tells him that Almanzor is not 
more copied from Achilles than fron^ Ancient PiftoU 
<^ But I am/* fays he, " ftrangely miftaken if I have 
*' not fcen this very Almanzor of your^ in fome dif- 
*' guife about this town, ^v\A pa^Iin^^ under another 
<^ iiamc. Pr'ytl^®^ ^^U nie trijp, wa^ not this Huffcap 
" once the Indian Emperor^ and at another time did 
*^ he not call himfelf Maximin? Wjis not Lyndwraxa 
*' once called Almeiraf I mean under Montezuma the 
^' Indian Emperor. I proteft and vow they ^re cither 
*^ the fame,, or fp alike that I cannot, for my heart, 
** diftinguilh one from the other. You are therefore a 
^* ftrange unconfcionable thief; thou art not content 
^' to fteal from others, but dpft rob thy poor wretched 
^^felftoo." 

Npw was Settlers time to take his revenge% He 
wrofic a vindication of his own lines j and, if he is 
forced to yield any thing, makes reprifals upon his 
enemy* To fay that his anfwer is equal to the cen- 
fure, is no high commendation. To expofe Dryden'? 
tncthod of analyiing his expreflions, he tries the fame 
experiment upon tl^e feffie dcfcription of the fliips in 
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the ImUan Emperor ^ of which however he does not de- 
ny the excellence ; but intends to ihew^ that by (hi- 
died mifconftru&ion every thing may be equally re- 
preiented as ridiculous. After fo much of Dryden's 
degant animadveriions^ juftice requires that ibmething 
of Settle's Ihould be exhibited. The following obler- 
vations are therefore extraded from a quarto pamphlet 
of ninety-five pages : 

** Fate after him below with pain did move^ 
** And vi£tory could fcarce keep pace above. 

** Thefe two lines, if he can ihew me any fenfe or 
*^ thought in, or any thing but bombaft and noife, he 
*^ fliall make me believe every word in his obfervaT 
** tions on Morocco fenfe. 

*^ In the Efttpre/s of Morocco were thefe lines : 

• ** ril travel then to fome remoter fphere, 
** Till 1 find out new worlds, and crown yoi\ there, 

'* On which Dryden made this remark ; 

^* / believe our learned author takes a Jpberefor a 
*' country; the ^hereof Morocco, as if Morocco were the 
f* globe of earth and water \ but a globe is nofphere nei^ 
•• iber, by bis leave ^ &c. So^^^muft not b?i fenfe» 
** unlefs it relate to a circular motion about % globe, 
** in which fenfe the aftronpmers ufc it. I would dcfirc 
** him to expound thofe lines in Granada : 

" ru to the turrets of the palace go, 

*^ And add new fire to thofe that fight below. 

«• Thence, herorli^e, with torches by my fide, 

** (Far be the omen tho') my Love Til guide. 

•* No, like his better fortune Til appear, 

^^ With open arms, loofe vail and flowing hair^ 

*^ Juft flying forward from my rowlin^ fpheie« 

Y 4 ^l won- 
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^< I wooder, if ht. be fix ftrid^ bow ke d«res make fi^ 
<< bpld mthfpb^e. himfelf^ tikd be fi> critical in other 
^^ menN writings. Fortune is fancied Handing on « 
^< globe^ not on %fph€re, as he toM us in the fir0: Ad. 
^' Becaufe Etiio^h's Simlies are the moft untiie tbingt 
^^ t0 wba$^ tbey are compared in the worlds HI velituxe ta 
^^ ftart a fimiie in his Anntu MrabUis: he gives thit 
<^ poeticai defcription of the Ihip. called the Lmnkn: 

*> Th^ goodly London in. her gallant trim* 

^^ The fbenix^daughter of the iranquiiht old» 

'* Like a rich bride does to the ocean fwim, 

'' .^nd cnber.fha^ow rid^s in floating goId« 

** Her flag aiofk fptead ruffling in the wind, 

^ And fartguinc ft reamers leemM the flood to fire : 

** The weaver, charra'd with what his loom defign'4» * 

*^ Goes on to fea, and knows not to retire. 

** With roomy decks her guns of mighty ijrcngth, 

•• Whofe low-laid moutti^ each mounting billow lareSj^ 

<* Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length^ 

^* $h? fccms a fea-wafp flying on the waves. 

^ What a wonderfol pother is here, to makp all theie 
<* poetical beautificatioos of a Ibip \ that is, a pbetdx 
'* in the firA ftanza, and but a wafp in the laft : nay, 
** to make his humble co^nparifon of a i^'ofp more ri- 
^* dicvlous, he does npi^ fay it flies upon the waves as 
** nimbly as a w^fp, or the like, but it feemed a 
4^ wajp^ Biit our author at the writing of this was 
^' not in his altitudes, tp compare ihips to floating^ 
^^ palaces ; a comparifpn to the ptirpofe, was ^ per-i 
<* feftion he did not arrive to, till his Indian Emperar^s 
<' days^ But perhaps his limilitude has more in it 
<' than we iniaginej^ thb ihip had a great inany ^uns 
SS in her, and they, put all together, ma« the fting^ 
SS pf^ ^e wafp's uil \ foi^ diis is all the reafon I can 

\^ gueis;^ 
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«* gttft^ why It feem'd a waj^. But, becaufc we will 
«< ^crw him dl we can to help out, let it be a pheni» 
*^fia*i»ajpy and the rarity of fuch an animal, may 
•* do much towards heightening the fency. 

" It had Wen much more to his purpofe, if he had 
** defigned to render the fenfelcfi play little, to havo 
*' Searched for fome fuch pedantry as this : 

'* Two ift fcarce make one poffibility. 

^* If jttftice will take all and nothing give, 

'' JufticCy methinkSy is not diftributive. 

^* To die or kill you is the altei-nativQ, 

'< Rather than take yoar life, I will not live. 

** Obferve, how prettily our author chops logick 
** in heroick verfe. Three fuch fuftian canting words 
^' as df/bihaive, alternative, and two ifsj no man but 
** himielf would have come within the noife of. But 
^^ he's a man of general learning, and all comes into 
** his play. 

** 'Twould have done well too, if he could havi 
«^ met with a rant or two, worth the obfervation : 
^* fuch as, 

" Move fwiftly. Sun, and fly a lover's pace, 

'* Leave nionths and weeks behind thee in thy race* 

*' But furcly the Sun, whether he flies a lover's or 
^* not a lover^s pace, leaves weeks and months, nay 
^^ years too, behind him in his race. 

*^ Poor Robin, or any other of the Philomathc- 
^^ maticks, would have given him fatisfi&ion in tho 
^* point. 

*• If I could kill thee now, thy fate's fo low, 
♦* That I muft ftoop, ere I can give the blow. 
^* But mine is fixt fo far above thy crown, 
1* That all thy men, 
^ f il^ QQ thy backi can never pull it down. 

€1 Now 
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^^ Now where that is, Almaivsor's fate is dxt, I 
** :annot guefs ; but wherever it is, I believe Al- 
** manzor, and think that all AbdaUa's fubj^s, piled 
•* upon one another, might not p\41 down his fate fo 
^^ well as without piling : befides, J think Abdalla fo 
^^ wHe a man, that if Almanzor had told him piling 
*^ his men upon his back might do the feat, he would 
** fcarce bear fuch a weight, for the pleafure of the 
^' exploit; but it is a huff, s^nd let Abdalla do it if ha 

dare. 



cc 



*« The people like a headlong torrent go, 
•* And every dam they break or overflow. 
«* But unopposed, they cither lofc their force, 
•* Or wind in volumes to tlieir former courfc. 

*^ A very pretty allufion, contrary to all fenfe or rea- 
" ion. Torrents, I take it, let them wind never fe 
^« much, can never return to their former courfe, un- 
*' lefs he can fuppofe that fountains can go upwards, 
<«* which is impoffibk : nay more, in the foregoing 
** page he tells us fo too. A trick of a very unfeith-^ 
** fill memory, 

** But can no more than fountains upward flow. 
« Which of a torrent, which fignifies a rapid ftream, 
*« is much more impoflTible. Befides, if he goes to 
<« quibble, and fay that it is poflTible by art water may 
" be madfe return, and the fame water run twice in 
^^ one and the fame channel : then he quite confutes 
'« what he fays; for, it is by being oppofed, that it 
" runs into its former courfe : for all engines (hat 
" make water fo return, do it by compulfion and op- 
" pofition. Or, if he means a headlong torrept for a 
*< tide, which would be ridiculous, yet they do not 
" wind in volumes, but come fpre-ri^ht hack (if their 

*^ upright 
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€f upright lies ftraight to their former courfe), and 
^* that by oppofition of the fca-water, that drives them 
^* back agaia* 

" And for fancy, when he lights of any thing like 
" it, 'tis a wonder if it be not borrowed. As here, 
" for cxarople of, I find this fanciful thought in his 
^^ Ann. Mrab. 

«* OW father Thames raifcd up his reverend head; 
^' But fear'd the fate of Simoeis would return ; 
^' Deep in his ooze he fought his fedgy bed ; 
** And (hrunk his waters back into his um« 

^^ This is ftolen from Cowley's Davidehy p. 9. 

** Swift Jordan ftarted, and ftrait backward fled, 
<* Hiding amongft thick reeds his aged head. 
f* And when the Spaniards their aflault begin^ 
f* At OQce beat thofe without and thofe within. 

^* This Almanzpr fpeaks of himfclf ; and furefor one 
*' man to conquer an army within the city, and ano- 
^^ ther without the city, at once, is fomething diffi- 
^* cult ; but this flight is pardonable, to fome wc meet 
*^ with in Granada. Ofmin, fpeaking of Almanzor : 

" Who, like a tempeft that outrides the wind, 
" Made a jufl battle,^ ere the bodies join'd. 

*^ Pray what does this honourable pcrfon mean by a 
** tempeft thai outrides the wind! A tempeft that out- 
** rides itfelf. To fuppofe a tempeft without wind, is 
** as bad as fuppofing a man to walk without feet ; for 
** if he fuppofes the tempeft to be fomething diftindt ^ 
*^ from the wind, yet as being the effedt of wind only, 
** to come before the caufe is a little prepofterous : fo 
** that, if he takes it one way, or if he takes it the 
*^ pther, thofe two ifs will fcarce make onzfofftbility:* 
£nough of Settle. 

Marrl ^-f 
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Marriage Alamode b a comedy dediaited to the Eax^ 
df Rocheftcr ; whom he acknowledges not only as the 
defender of his poetry, but the promoter of his foor- 
tone, Lan^ine plaws this play in 1673* The ead 
of Rjpchefter therefore was the famous Wflmot, whoni, 
yet tradition always reprefents as an enemy to Dryden^ 
und wl\o is mentioned by hin;i with lome difre(pe6k ix^ 
the prqface to Juvenal. 

T^bt AJftgnatioity or Love ima Nimnefy, % comedy, was 
driven off the ftage, againfi the opinion, as the author 
fiiys, rfthe befi judges. It is dedicated, in a very efe-. 
gant addrefs^ to Sir Charles Sedley ; in which he finds, 
an opppftunity for his ufual comprint of hard treat* 
ment and unreasonable ceniure*^ 

Amboyna is a tifl\ie of mingled dialogon m veic& stnd 
proft, and was perhaps written in lefs time than. The 
Virgin Martyr ; though the author thought not fit either 
oftentatioully or mournfully to tell how little laboujr it 
toft him, or at hqw fhort a warning he produced it. It 
was a temporary performance, written in the time of 
the Dutch war, to ioflame the nation againit theip ene- 
mies ; to whom he hopes, as he declares in his £pi- 
ik>gue, to make his poetry not lefs deflru&ive than that 
liy which Tyrta^us of old animated the Spartans, This 
play was written in the fecond Putch war in 1673. 

troths and CreJJida, is a play altered from Shak« 
Jpeare ; but fo altered that even in Langbaine's opi- 
nion, the lafi fcene in the third all is a mafierfiece. It 
|s introduced by a difcourfe on the grounds ofcritidfm in 
tragedy ; to which I fy^^di that Jtymer^s book had 
given occafioci. 

The Spanijh Fryar is tragi-comedy, eminwit for the 
bappy coincidence and coalition of t]^e two plots^ M 

it 
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U was writtm agaioft the Papifts^ it woidd natumll/ 
«t that time hiav^ f rieixls aod cmmies ; aad partly hf 
the popularity which it d)taiaQ4 at (irftt and partly hf 
the real power both of the ferious and rifible part, it 
continued long a favourite of the publick* 

It was Dryden's opinion, at leaft for fome time, and 
lie maintains it in the dedication of this play, that the 
drama requited an alternation of comick and tragick 
fottiesy and that it is neceflary to mitigate by allevia* 
lions of merriment the preflure of ponderous events^ 
and the fatigue of toilfome paffions* ** Whoever,** 
fays be, ^ cannot perform both parts, is but bulf a 
^' writer fartbtftageJ^ 

The DukeofGiiife, a tragedy written in conjunaion 
with Lee, as Oedipus had been before, ieems to de* 
jerve notice oxdy for the offence which it gave to the 
ttmnant of the Covenanters, and in general to the eoe* 
dies of the court, who attacked him with great vio* 
lence, and were anfwered by him ; though at laft he 
{eems to withdraw from the conflid, by transferring 
the greater part of the blame or merit to his partner. 
It happened that a cootrad: had been made between 
them," by which they were to join in writing a play i 
and be b^pfened, iays Dryden, to claim tie promife jujt 
etf^n thefimjhing of a poem^ when I would have been glsd 
^dUitle re/pite.-^Tvao thirds of it belonged to htm % Mtt 
to me <mhf tbefirfifcene tf the play, the whole fourth aB^^ 
Mnd the firjl half orfomewhat more of the fftb. 

This was a play written profeflcdly for the party of 
theduke of York, whofe fucceflion was. then oppofed. 
A parailet' is intended between the Leaguers of France 
tod the Covenanters of England ; and this intention 
produced the controverfyi 

Albion 
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Mm and Albanius is a mufical dramior opera, wfit-*' 
ten, like the Duke of Guife, againft the Republicans* 
With what fuccefs it was performed, I have not found ^^ 

rbe 

* This drama» as Johofon fays, is writteh againft thef repubiicans^ 
but it is pointed more immedialely againft the earl of Shafteftiuryf 
who, at the time of writing it, was become odious. To ejiplain Hoi 
<lefiga and tell the fate of itf will require a long note. 

In one of the ftage dire^ons is a defcriptidn of a device of roachii> 
neiy in thefe words : ^* fame rifes out of the middle of the ftage, 
*' ftanding on a globe, on which is the arms of England : the globe 
** refts on a pedeftal : on the front of the pedeftal is drawn a man 
*• with a long, leah» pale face, With fiends wings^ and Inakes twifted 
<* round his body : he is encompafled by feveral phanatical rebelU* 
** ous heads, who fuck poifon from him, which runs out of a tap 
•« in his fide." 

The wit of this fatire at this day ftands in Ibme need of an ex- 
planation. The earl of Shafteft>ury was afflided with a dropfy, and 
had frequent recourfe to the expedient of tapping ; and fuch was die 
malevolence of his enemies, that although they had their choice of 
numberlefs particulars by which he might have been diftinguilhed^ 
that of the tap appeared to them the moft eligible* Some time be- 
fore his death, it was a faihion in taverns to have wihe brought to 
guefis, and fet upon table in a wooden or filver veflel fliaped like a 
tun, with a cock to it, and this was called a Shafteibuiy. 

As it was an opera, this drama was fet to mufic by Grabu, a 
French mulician, who in the preface is complimented to the pre- 
judice of Purcell. It abounds with ridiculous pageantry, fUch at 
Juno drawn by peacocks, and the appearance of a rainbow, or fome 
fudi meteor, which had then lately been leen in the heavens | 
Dances were alfo introduced into it, compofed by Mn Lane, fo 
that the expence of the reprefentation far exceeded the amount of 
the money taken for admittance* Downes fays, it was performed 
on a very unlucky day, viz. that on which the duke of Monmouth, 
landed in the weft ; and he intimates that the conftemation into 
which the kingdom was thrown by this event, was a reafon why 
it was performed but fix times, and was in general ill recetyed. 

The followiilg humorous ballad was written in ridicule of this 
drama, and in particular of Grabu's muCic to it« 

From father Hopkins, whofe vein did infpire him| 
Bi^cs fends this raree*Ihow to publick view i 
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^he State rf Innocence and Fall of Man, \9 termed bf 
him at! opera : it is rather a tragedy in heroick rhyme» 
but of which the perfonages are fuch as cannot do* 

9cntljr 

. Prenticet, fepi, and their footinenaddQirehini» 
Thankt patron, pabter, and sEionfieur Grahn^ 

Each ador on the fiage his luck bewailbgy 

Findi that his loft b infallibly true ; 
Smithy Nokes^ and Leigb in a fbver with railing, 

Curie poct» painter, and monfieur Grdhh 

Meitirtw^ BettniMf thy decorations. 
And the machines were well written we knew ; 

But all the words were fucb Uttffwe want patience. 
And little better is roonfieur Grahu* 

D«».«» tat^ fiiys UnderhiUf Vm out of two hundred. 
Hoping that rainbows and peacock3 would do ; 
^ Who thought infallible Tom could have bluodec'd f 
A plague 49M1 Idm and monfieur Gr^kt. 

Lantp thou haft n6 applaulc for thy capers. 

Though all without thee would make a man fpew ; 

And a month hence will not pay for the tapers, 
Spice of Jack Laureat and monfieur Graiit. 

Ba^Sf thou would'fi have thy ikill thought univerfal. 

Though thy dull ear be to mufick uocrue ; 
Then whilii we ftrive to confute the Rehearfal, 

Prtthee learn thrafhing of monfieur Gralu* 

"^^TSth thy dull prefeccs ftill would'ft thou treat us, 

Soiring to malce thy dull bauble look fair ; 
So the hom^4 herd of the city do dieat us. 
Still moft commending the worft of their ware. 

l^ave making operas and writing lyricks^ 
Till thou haft ears and canft alter thy ftrain ; 

Stick to thy talent of bold panegyrics, 
And ftiU remember the breathing the i*ein. 

Yet if thou thinkeft the town will extol 'em. 
Print thy dull notes, but be thrifty and wife; 

Inftead 
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cently be exhibited on the fiage. Some fiich pro^d^ 
tioa was forefeea by Marvel, Who writes thus X0 
MUtoa; 

Or if a work fo infinite be fpannM, 
Jealous I W9S leaft foxne lefs fldlful bond^ 
Such a^ difquiet always what is well, 
And by ill imitating would excel. 
Might hence prefunle the whole creation'k daf^ 
f To change in fcehes, and Ihow it in a play. 

tt is another of his hafty produOions ; fox the heat of 
his imagination raifed it.in a month. 

This compoiition is addjFofled to the prlncefi of Mo^ 
dena, then dutchefs of Ytyrk, in a ftrain •f flattery 
which difgraces genius^ and which it was wonderful 
that any man'that kftew the cleaning of his own words 
could ufe without felfnleteftation. It is an ittempt to 
mingle eitth atad heaven^ by praifing iiunuih excelleiK^ 
in the language of tdigiob. 

The preface contains an Apology lor heibick v^t& 
)uid poetick Ucenct ; by which is meant n0t any liberty 
taken in codtradtmg or extending words^ )jM the \x& 
of bold fiftions and aftibitious figures. 

The reafon which he gives for printing what was 
never adted, cannot be overpaffcd : " I was induced 
** to it in my own defence^ maiiy hundred copies of it 
** being difperfcd abroad without my knowledge xrf 
^ confent^ and eVery one gathering n^ fiults^ it be* 

Eaftekl of angels/ubfcrib'd for the volume *^ 
Take a Iround iliilling, and thank my advice* 

ta Imitating thee this may be charmiDg» 

Gleaning from laureats is tio (hame at all i 
And let this (bng be fuug next performing^ 

£lie ten topne buC the prices will falU 

* The Mbfic to Mhit and jUbwuur wis publiihcd by a fubfeflpcioa of 
ten (KiUin^ for each oopy% 

6 ^ ** came 
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^^ bartte at length a libel againjft me/' Thrie copies 
as they gathered faults were apparently manufcript ; 
and he lived in an age very unlike ours, if many hun- 
dred copies of fourteen hundred lines were likely to be 
tranfcribed. An author has a right to print his owa 
works^ and needs not feek an apology in faliehood ; 
but he that could bear to write the dedication felt no 
pain in writing the preface. 

Aurcng Zebe is a tragedy founded on the anions of a 
great prince then reigning, but over nations not likely 
to employ their criticks upon the tranfadkions of the 
Englilh ftage. If he had known and dilliked his own 
charadter, our trade was XK>t in thofe times fecure from 
Ihis reientment. His country is at fuch a diftance, that 
the manners might be fafely fallified, and the incidents 
feigned ; for the remotenefs of place is remarked by 
Racine^ to afford the fame conveniencies to a poet a^ 
length of time. 

This play is written in rhyme ; and has the appear^ 
ance of being the moft elaborate of all the dramas. 
The perfonages are imperial ; but the dialogue is often 
domeftick^ and therefore fufceptible of fentiments ac- 
commodated to familiar incidents. The complaint of 
life. is celebrated, and there. are many other paflages 
that may be read with pleafure. 

This play is add relied to the earl of Mulgrave, af- 
terwards duke of Buckingham, himfelf, if not a poet,' 
yet a writer of verfes, and a critick. In this addrefs 
^Dryden gave the ^rft hints of his intention to write an 
epick poem. He mentions his defign in terms fo ob« 
fcure, that he feems afraid left his plan Ihould be pur- 
l<>ined, •$, he iays, happened to him when he told it 
more plainly in his preface to Juvenal. *^ The defign/' 
Vol. !!•. Z ikys 
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fays he, '* you know is great, the ftory Englifli, and 
" neither too near the prefent times, nor too diftant 
" from them/' 

All for Love, or the World toelllo/i, a tragedy founded 
upon the ftory of Antony and Cleopatra, he tells iis, 
is the only play which be wrote for bimfelf; the reft were 
given to the people. It is by univerfal confent ac- 
counted the work in which he has admitted the feweft 
improprieties of ftyle or charafter ; but it has one fault 
equal to many, though rather moral than critical, that 
by admitting the romantick omnipotence of Love, he 
has recommended as laudable and worthy of imitation 
that conduft which, through all ages, the good have 
cenfured as vicious, and the bad defpifed as fooliih. 

Of this play the prologue and the epilogue, though 
written upon the common topicks of malicious and ig- 
norant criticifm, and without any particular relation 
to the charafters or incidents of the drama, are dc- 
fer^^edly celebrated for their elegance and fpritelinefs. 
Limberhanij or the kind Keeper y is a comedy, which, 
after the third night, was prohibited as too indecent 
for the ftage. What gave offence, was in the print- 
ing, as the author fays, altered or Qmitted. Dryden 
confefles that its indecency was objeded to ; but Lang- 
baine, who yet feldom favours him, imputes its ex- 
pulfion to refentment, becaufe it fo much expofed the 
keeping part of the town. 

Oedipus is a tragedy formed by Dryden and Lee, in 
conjunftion, from the works of Sophocles, Senear 
and Comeille. Dryden planned the fccncs, and com- 
pofed the firft and third ads. 

Don Sebaftian is commonly ffteemed cither the firft 
or fecond of his dramatick performances. It is too 
long to be all aded, and has many charaders and many 

incidents ; 
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iflcidenrs ; and though it is not without fidlies of frto- 
tick dignity, and more noifc than meaning, yet as it 
makes approaches to the poffibilitics of real life, and 
has fome fentiments which leave a ftrong impreffion, 
it continued long to attradt attention. Amidft the. 
diftrefles of prihces, and the viciffitudes of empire, 
are inferted feveral fcenes which the writer intended for 
comick ; but which, I fuppofe, that age did not much 
commend, and this would not endure. There are, 
however^ paflages of excellence univerfally acknow- 
ledged ; the difpute and the reconciliation of Dorax 
and Sebaflian has always been admired. 

This play was firft afted in 1690, after Dryden had 
for fome years difcontinued dramatick poetry. 

Amphitryon is a comedy derived from Plautus and 
Molicre. The dedication is dated 06t. 1-690. This . 
play feems to have fucceeded at its firft appearance ; 
and was, I think, long confidered as a very diverting 
entertainment. 

Cleomenes is a tragedy, only remarkable as it occa^- 
-fioned an incident related in the Guardian^ ind allu- 
fively mentioned by Dryden in his preface. As he came 
but from the reprefentacion, he was accofted thus by 
fome airy ftripling : Had I been left alone with a young 
beauty y I would not have /pent my time like your Spartan. 
That J Sir, faid Dryden, perhaps is true ; but give me 
leave to tell you, that you are no hero. 

King Arthur is another opera. It was the laft work 
that Dryden performed for King Charles, who did not 
live to fee it exhibited ; and it does not (eem to have 
been ever brought upon the ftage *. In the dedication 
to the marquis of Halifax, there is a very elegant cha-^ 

* This 19 a miftake. It was fet to mufic by Purcell, and well 
Itceived, a^d is yet a favourite eotertainmeDt. ' 
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raAer of Charles, and a pleafiog account d( his latter 
life. When this was firft brought upon the ftage, news 
that the duke of Monmouth had landed was told m 
the theatre, upon which the company departed^ and 
Arthur was exhibited no more. 

His lail draiha was Love triumphant^ a tragi-comedy. 
In his dedication to the earl of Salifbury he mentions 
the lowmfs of fortune to which he has voluntarily reduced 
bimfelfy and of which he has no reafon to be afhamed. 

This play appettred in^i694. It is faid to have been 
unfuccefsfiU* t The cataftrophe, proceeding merely 
fifom a change of mind, is confefled by the author to 
be defedive. Thus he be^m and ended his dramatick 
labours with ill fuccefs. 

From fuch a number of theatrical pieces it will be 
fuppofed, by moft readers, that he muft have improved 
his fortune; at Icaft, that fuch diligence with fuch 
abilities muft have fet penury at defiance. But in Dry- 
den's time the drama was very far from that univerfal 
approbation which it has now obtained. The play- 
houfe was abhorred by the f uritans, and avoided by 
thofe who defired the charafter of ferioufnefs or de- 
cency. A grave lawyer would have debafed bis dig- 
nity, and a ypung trader would have impaired his cre- 
dit, by appeajing in thofe manfioos of diflblute licen- 
tioulhefs. The profits of the theatre, when fo many 
claffes of the people were dediKfted from the audience, 
were not great ; and the poet had for a long time but 
a fingle night. The firft that had two nights was 
Southern ; and the firft that had three was Rowe. There 
were however, in thofe days, arts of improving a poet's 
profit, which Dryden forbore to pradife ; and a play 
therefore feldom produced him more than a hundred 

^ pounds. 
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pounds, by the accumulated gain of the third nighty 
chc dedication, and the copy. 

Almoft every piece had a dedication, written with 
fuch elegance and luxuriance of praiie, as neither 
haughtinefs nor avarice could be imagined able to refift. 
But he feems to have made flattery too cheap* That 
praife is worth nothing of which the price is known. 

To increafe the value of his copies, he often accom- 
panied his work with a preface of criticifm ; a kind of 
learning then almoft new in the Engliih language, and 
which he, who had confidered with great accuracy the 
principles of writing, was able to diftribute copioully 
as occafions arofe. By thefe differtations the publick 
judgment muft have been much improved ; and Swift, 
who converfed with Dryden, relates that he regretted 
the fuccefs of his own inftruftions, and found his rea* 
ders made fuddenly too fkilful to be eafily fatisfied. 

His prologues had fuch reputation, that for fome 
time a play was confidered as Icfs likely to be well re- 
ceived, if fome of his verfes did not introduce it. 
The price of a prologue was two guineas, till.beii^« 
afked to write one for Mr. Southern,, he demanded 
three; Not, {zxAht^ ygungman, out of difreJfeR ttk y^% 
hut the flayers have bad my goods too cheap. 

Though he declares, that in his own opinion his 
genius was not dramatick, h^ had great confidence in 
his own fertility ; for he is faid to have engaged, by 
contra^, to furnilh four plays a year. 

It is certain that in. one year, 1678, he publilhed 
AU for Love, Ajffignation, two parts of the Conqueft of 
Granada, Sir Martin Marr-all, .and the State -of Inno£ence^ 
fix complete plays ; with a celerity of performance, 
which, though all Langbaine's charges of plagiarifin 
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ibould be allowed, Ihewjfuch facility of compofition, 
fuch readinefs of language, and fuch copioufnefs of 
fcntiment, as, fincc the time of Lopez de Vega, per- 
haps no other author has ever poiTeffed. 
. He did not enjoy his reputation, however great, 
ttor his profits, however fmall, without moleftation. 
He had criticks to endure, and rivals to oppofe. Tha 
two moft diftinguiihed wits of the nobility, the duke 
of Buckingham and earl of Roqhefter, declared theoi- 
felves his enemies, 

Buckingham charaflkerifed him in 167 1, by the name^ 
of B(ri/es in the Rehearfal ; a force which he is faid to 
have written with the affiftance of Sutler the author 
of HudibraSy Martin Clifford of the Charterhoufe, and 
Dr. Sprat, the friend of Cowley, then his chaplain, 
Dryden and his friends laughed at the length of time, 
and the number of hands employed upon this perform- 
ance ; in which, though by fome artifice of action it 
yet keeps poflTefllon of the ftage, it is not poflible now 
to find any thing that might Hot have been written 
without (b long delay, or a confederacy fo numerous. 

To adjuft the minute events of literary hiftory, is 
tedious and troublefome ; it requires indeed no great 
force of underftanding, but often depends upon en- 
quiries which there is no opportunity of making, or 
Is to be fetched from books and pamphlets not always 
at hand. 

The Rehearfal was played in 1671, and yet is re* 
prefented as ridiculing paflages v\ the Conqueji of Gra- 
nada and AJJignatioriy which were not publiflied till 
1678, in Marriage Alamode publiflied in 1673, and in 
Tyrannic k Love of 1677. Thefe contradiftions flicw 
how raflilv fatire is applied. 

It 
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It is faid that this farce was originally intended 
againft Davenant, who in the firft draught was cha- 
rafterifed by the name of Bilboa. Davenant had been 
a foldier and an adventurer. 

There is one paflage in the Kebearfal ftill remain- 
ing, which fecms to have related originally to Da- 
venant. Bayes hurts his nofe, and comes in with 
brown paper applied to the bruife ; how this affefted 
Dryden,. does not appear. Davenant's nofe had fuf- 
fered fuch diminution by milhaps among the women^ 
that a patch upon that part evidently denoted him. 

It is faid likewife that Sir Robert Howard was once 
meant. The deiign was probably to ridicule the reign- 
ing poet, whoever he might be. 

Much of the perfonal fatire, to which it might owe 
its firft reception, is now loft or obfcured. Bayes 
probably imitated the drefs, and mimicked the man- 
ner, of Dryden ; the cant words which arc fo often 
in his mouth may be fuppofed to have been Dryden's 
habitual phrafes, or cuftomary exclamations. Bayes, 
when he is to write, is blooded and purged : this, as 
Lamotte relates himfelf to have heard, was the real 
praftice of the poet. 

There were other ftrokes in the Ribear/al by which 
malice was gratified; the debate between Love and 
Honour, which keeps prince Volfcius in a fingle boot, 
is faid to have alluded to the mifcondu£t of the duke 
cf Ormond, who loft Dublin to the rebels while hp 
was toying with a miftrefs. 

The carl of Rochefter, to fupprefs the reputation 
of Dryden, took Settle into his protedkion, and endea- 
voured to perfuade the publick that its approbation 
had beenxo that time mifplaced. Settle was a while in 
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high reputation ; his Emprifs of Morocco^ having firft 
delighted the town, was carried ia triumph tQ White- 
hall, and played by the ladies of the court. Now was 
the poetical njeteor at the higheft ; the next ipoment 
began its fall. Rochefter withdrew his patronage; 
feeming refolved, fays one of his biographers, to bavf 
cjitdgement contrary to that of the town. Perhaps being 
unable to endure any reputation beyond a certain 
height, even when he ha4 hio^felf cpntributed to 
raife it. 

Neither criticks nor rivals did Dryden much mif- 
chief, unlefs they gained from his own temper the 
power of vexing him, which his frequent burfts of 
refentment give reafon to fufpeft. He is always angry 
at fome pafl, or afraid of fome future cenfure ; but he 
leiTcns the fmart of his wounds by the balo) of his own 
approbation, and endea^^urs to repel the fliafb of 
criticifm by oppofing a Ihield of adamantine confidence. 
. The perpetual accufation produced againft him, 
was that of plagiarifin, againft which he never at- 
tempted any vigorous defence; for, though he was 
perhaps fometimes injurioufly cenfured, he would by 
denying part of the charge have confeffed the reft ; 
and as his advejrfaries had the proof in their own hands, 
he, who knew that wit had little power agaiiUl fa£b, 
wifely left, in that perplexity which generality pro- 
•duces, a queftion which it was his intereft to fopprcfs, 
and which, unlefs provoked by vindication, few w«fe 
likely to examine, 

Though the life of a writer, from about thirty^five 
to fixtyrthree, may be fuppofed to have beenfufficiMtly 
buficd by the compofition of eight and twenty pieces 
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i^T the ftage^ Dryden found room in the fame {pace 
for many other \mdertakings. 

But, how much foever he wrote, he was at Icaft 
once fufpefted of writing more; for in 1679 a paper 
of verfes, called an Ejfay on Satirey was Ihewn about 
in manufcript, by which the earl of Rochefter, the 
dutchefs of Portfmouth, and others, were fo much 
provoked, that, as was fuppoied, for the aftors were 
never difcovered, they procured Dryden, whom they 
fufpefted as the auchor, to be waylaid and beaten. 
This incident is mentioned by the duke of Buck- 
inghamfhire, the true writer, in his Art of Poetr}',; 
where he fays of Dryden, 

Thoagh prais*d and beaten for another's rhymes. 
His jpwn deferves as great applaufe fooietimes. 

His riepination in tinaie was fuch> that his nam^ was 
thought aeccflary to the fuccefs of every poetical or 
literary perfprmance, and therefore he was engaged to 
contribute fomething, whatever it might be, to many 
publications. He prefixed the Life of Polybius to the 
tranflation of Sir Henry Sheers ; and thofe of Lucian 
^nd Phitaiqh to veriions of their works by-difiereot 
hands. Of the Engliih Tacitus he tranilaicd the firft 
book ; and, if Gordon be credited, tranflated it from 
the French* Such a charge can hardly be joientioneil 
without fome degree of indignation ; but it is not. 
I fiq>po&, b much to be inferred^ that Dryden wanted 
the literature neceffary to the perufal of Tacitus^ as 
(hat^ coofidering hiroielf as hidden ia a crowd, he 
had no awe of the publick ; and wrttiog merely for 
looney, wa^ cmitented to get it by the neareft way. 

In 1680, the Epiftles of Ovid being tcaoflated by 
^ poets of th9 cune> 90ion|; which one was the 
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work of Dryden^ and another of Dryden and Lord 
Mulgrave.y it was neceflary to introduce them by a 
preface ; and Dryden, who on fuch occafions was re- 
gularly fununoned, prefixed a difcourfe upon tranfla- 
tion, which was then ftruggling for the liberty that 
it now enjoys. Why it Ihould find any difficulty in 
breaking the {hackles of verbal interpretation, which 
mud for ever debar it from elegance, it would be dif- 
ficult to conjefture, were not the power of prejudice 
every day obferved. The authority of Jonfbn, Sandys, 
and Holiday, had fixed the judgement of the nation ; 
and it was not eafily believed that a better way could 
be found than they had taken, though Fanihaw, Den- 
ham, Waller, and Cowley, had tried to give examples 
of a different practice. 

In 1 68 1, Dryden became yet more confpicuous by 
uniting politicks with. poetry, in the memorable iatirc 
called Abfalom and Acbiiopbely written againft the fac- 
tion which, by Lord Shafteibury's incitement, fet the 
• duke of Monmouth at its head. 

Of this poem, in which perfonal fatire was applied 
to the fupport of publick principles, and in which 
therefore every mind was interefted, the reception was 
eager, and the fale fo large, that my fiatther, an old 
bookfeller, told me, he had not known it equalled but 
by Sacbevereirs trial. 

The reafon of this general perufal Addiibn has at- 
tempted to derive from the delight which the mind 
feels in the inveftigation of fecrets; and thinks that 
curiofity to decypher the names procured readers to 
the poem. There is no need to enquire why thole 
verfes weie read, which to all the attraftions of wit, 
elegance, and harmony, added the aM>petati<m of all 
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^e fa&ious pafiions^ and filled every mind with tri- 
umph or refentmcnt. 

It could not be fuppofed that all the provocation 
given by Dryden would be endured without refiftance 
or reply. Both his perfon and his party were expofed * 
in their turns to the ihafts of fatire, which, though nei- 
ther fo well pointed nor perhaps fo well aimed, un- 
doubtedly drew blood. 

One of thefe poems is ca^ed Dryden* s Satire on bis 
Mufe; afcribed, though, as Pope fays, falfely, to 
SomerSy who was afterwards Chancellor. The po^^ 
whofe foever it was, has much virulence, and fome 
ipritclinefs. The writer tells all the ill that he cai^ 
colleft both of Dryden and his friends. 

The poem of Abfalom, and Ackitopbel had two an- 
Iwers, now both forgotten; one called Azaria and 
Hu/hai; the other Abfalom ftnior. Of thefe hoflile 
compoiitions, Dryden apparently im^yjx^ Abfalom femor 
to Settle^ by quoting in his verfes againft him the 
^cond line. Azaria and Hufhai was, as Wood hysy im- 
puted to him, though it is fomewhat unlikely 
that he ihould write twice on the (ame occafion. 
This is a difficulty which I cannot remove, for 
want of a minuter knowledge of poetical tranfac- 
tions. 

The fame year he publiihed the Medal, of which tho 
fubje<5t Is a medal ftruck on lord Shaftefbury's efcap6 
from a profecution, by the ignoramus of a grand jury of 
Londoners. 

In both poems he maintains the fame principles, and 
iaw them both attacked by the fame antagonift. £1- 
kanah Settle, who had anfwered Abfalom^ appeared with 
l^ual courage in (^pofition to th^ Medaiy and pub- 
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Uflied an anfwer caUed The Medal reverfed^ witlilb 
much fuccefs in both encounters, that he left the pafan 
doubtful, and divided the fuffrages of the nation. 
Such are the revolutions of fame, or fuch is the pre- 
\sdencc of fafhion, that the man whofe works have 
not yet been thought to de&rve the care of coUeAing 
them; who died forgotten in an hofpital; and whofe 
latter years were fpent in contriving ihows for fairs, 
and carrying an elegy or epithalamium, of which the 
beginning and end were occafionally varied, but the 
intermediate parts were always the faqie, to every 
faoufe where there was a funeral or a wedding { 
might, with truth, have had infcribed upon his (tone. 
Here lies die Rival and Antagonift of Dryden. 

Settle was, for this rebellion, feverely chaftifed by 

Dryden under the name of Doigy in the fecond part 

of Abfalom and Jchitaphely and was perhaps for his 

faftious audacity made the city poet, whofe annual 

office was to defcribe the glories of tlie Mayor's day. 

Of thefe bards he was the laft, and feems not much 

'^ to have deferved even this degree of regard, if it was 

/ ;i' paid to his political opinions; for he afterwards wrote 

I ;•! a panegyrick on the virtues of judge Jefferies ; and 

; V what more could have been done by the meaneft zea- 

« /; lot for prerogative ? 

: r Of tranflated fragments, or occafional poems, to 

^ „ enumerate the titles, or fettle the dates, would be 

tedious, with little ufe. It may be obferved, that as 

Dryden's genius was commonly excited by fome perfon^ 

regard, he rarely writer upon a general topick. 

Soon after the acceffion oi king Jame$, when the 
defign <^ reconciling the nation to the church of 
Rome becaqje apparent, and the religion of the court 
gave the only efficacious title to its favours, Dryden 
declared himfdf a convert, to popery. This at, any 
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other time might have palled with little cenfare. Siti 
Kenelm Digby embraced popery; the two Rainolds rcci-f 
procally converted one another*^; and ChiUinfftvartbx 
himfelf was a while (b entangled in the wilds of con- 1 
troverfy, as to retire for quiet to an infallible churchJ 
If men of argument and ftudy can find fuch difficulties^ ] 
or fuch motives^ as may dither unite them to the i 
church of Rome, or detain them in uncertainty, there 
can be no wonder that a man, who perhaps never en* 
quired why he was a proteftant, Ihould by an artful 
and experienced difputant be made a papift, overborn 
by the fudden violence of new and unexpected argu- 
ments, or deceived by a reprefentation which ihews only : ; 
the doubts on one part, and only the evid^kre on the ; 
other. 

That converfion will always be fufpe£ted that ap-^ 
parently concurs with intereft. He that never finds 
his error till it hinders his progrefs towards wealth. 
or honour, will not be thought to love Truth only 
for herfelf. Yet it may eafily happen that ii^ormatioti 
may come at a commodious time; and as truth and 
intereft are not by any fatal neceflity at variance, that 
one may by accident introduce the other. When 
opinions are ftruggling into popularity, the argu- . 
ments by which they are oppofed or defended become 
more known;, and he that changes his profeffion 
would perhaps have changed it before, tfith the. 
like opportunities of inftrudkion. This was' the then. 
ftateof popery; every artifice was ufed to fliew it in. 
its faireft form; and it muft be owned to be i 

* Dr. John Reynolds, who lived temp. Jac, I. was at firft aTEealwii ; 
PajMft, and his brother William as carneft a Protcftant,' but by mu- tf 
tual difputation each converted the other. Vide FuUa-'s Church 
Hifioryi book X. p. 47« t 
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religion of external appelrance fuiEciently ittra6» 
tive. 

It is natural to hope that a comprehenfiye b 
likewife an elevated foul^ and that whoever is wife 
is alfo honeft, I am willing to believe that Dryden, 
having employed his mind^ a&ive as it was^ upon dif* 
ferent ftudies, and filled it^ capacious as it was^ with 
other materials, came unprovided to the contro- 
verfy, and wanted rather Ikill to difcover the right 
than virtue to maintain it. But epquiries into the 
heart are not for man; we muft n0w leave him to hi$ 
Judg^. 

The priefts, having ftrengthened their caufe by fo 
powerful an adherent, were not long before the)' 
brought him into adion. They engaged him to de- 
fend the controverfial papers found in the ftrong-box 
of Charles the Second, and^ whac^ yet was harder, to 
defend them againft Stillingfleet. 

With hopes of promoting popery, he was employed 
to tranflate Maimbourg's Hiftory of the League; 
which he publiihed with a large introduction* His 
name is likewife prefixed to the Englifh Life of Fran- 
cis Xavier; but I know not that he ever owned him- 
felf the tranflator. Perhaps the ufe of his name was 
a pious fraud, which however feems not to have had 
much efFeft; for neither of the books, I believe, was 
ever popular. 

The verfion of Xavier*s Life is commended by 
Brown, in a paniphlet not written to flatter; and the 
occafion of it is faid to have been, that the Queen, 
when ihe foUcited a fon, made vows to him as her tute<> 
lary faint* 

He 
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He was fuppofed to have undertaken to tranllate 
Varillas*s HifioryqfHerefies; and, when ^vr^^/ publilhed 
Remarks upon it, to have written an Jn/wer; upon 
which Burnet makes the following obfervation : 

'* I have been informed from England^ that a gen- 
^* tleman^ who is famous both for poetry and feveral 
^* other things, had fpent three months in tranflating 
** M. Varillas's Hiftory; but that, as foon as my Re- 
^^ fleftions appeared, he diicontinued his labour, find- 
" ing the credit of his author was gone. Now if he 
^^ thinks it is recovered by his Anfwer, he will perhaps 
^ go on with his tranflation; and this may be, for 
^ aught I know, as good an entertainment for him as 
** the converfation that he had fet on between the 
^* Hinds and Panthers, and all the reft of animals, for 
*' whom M. Varillas may ferve well enough as an 
** author: and this hiftory and that poem are fuch 
** extraordinary things of their kind, that it will be 
** but fuitable to fee the author of the worft poem be- 
" come likewife the tranflator of the worft hiftory 

.1 

find that he has gained much by the change he 
** has made, from having no religion to chufe one 
*' of the worft. It is true, he had fomewhat to fink 
"*' from in matter of wit; but as for his morals, it is 
/* fcarce poflible for him to grow a worfe man than 
/*)ie was. He has lately wreaked his malice on mc 
'** for fpoiling his three months labour; but in it he | 
** has done mc all the honour that any man can receive j 
'* from him, which is to be railed at by him. If I(' 
^^ had Ui-nature enough to prompt me to wilh a very- 
** bad wilh for him, it Ihould be, that he would go obt 



*' that the age has produced. If his grace and his 
'' wit improve both proportionably, he will hardly \ \ 
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'< add fihiih his tranflation. By that it will dppe^> 
'^ whether the Engltih nation^ which is the moft cooh 
'^ petjent judge in this matter5 has, upon the feeing 
^^ our debate, pronounced in M. VariUas's favour, or 
'^ in mine< It is true, Mr. D. will fufier a little by it ; 
'< but at leaft it will fefv^ to keep him in frcxn: other 
'^ extravagancies I and if he gains little honour by 
'^ diis work, yet he caftnot k>fe fo much by it as 
*^ he has done by his laft employment/^ 

Hsiving probably felt his own inferiority m t^ok>» 
gtcal controverfy, he iKras? deiirous of trying whether, 
by bringing poetry to aid his arguments, he might be^ 
come a more efficacious defender of his nei^ profeffioar 
To reaibn in verfe wasy indeed, one of his powers ; 
but fubtilty and harmony tmited are flill feeble^ when 
^^pofed to truth* 

A<3:uated therefore by zeal for Rome^ or hope of 
fame, he publiihed the' Hind and Panther , a poem ia 
which the diurch of Rome, figured by the mili^wbiU 
Bindy defends her tenets againft the church of Eng- 
land, reprefented by the Panther^ a bead beautiful, 
but fpotted. 

A fable which exhibits two beafts talking, Theology, 
appears at once full of abfurdity ; and it was accord* 
ingly ridiculed in the' City Moufe and Country Moufsj m 
parody, written by Mont^ue^ afterwards earl of Ha- 
lifax, and Prik>r, who then gave the firll fpecimen of 
his abilities. 

The converfion of fuch a man, at fuch a time, wias 
not likely to pafs uncenfured. Three dialogues were 
publiihed by the facetious Thonms Brawn, of which the 
two firft were called Reafons of Mr. Bayes^s changing his 
religion: and the third, The Reafons of Mr. Hains the 
flayefs converjion and re-converfon. The firft was printed 
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tta 1688^ the fecond not till 1690, the third in 169I4 
The clamour feems to have been long continued^ and 
i^e fubje£t to have ftrongly fixed the publick attention. 

In the two iirft dialogues Bayes is brought into the 
Company ofCrites and Eugenius, with whom he had 
formerly debated oh dramatick poetry. The two talkers 
in the thiM are Mn Bayes and Mr. Mains. 

Brgwn was d man not deficient in literature, lior de* 
ftitutc of fancy ; but he fdems to have thought it thtf 
pinnacle of excellence to be^ merry fellow ; and there-» 
fore laid out his powers upon fmall jefts or grofs buf- 
foonery, fo that his performances have little intrinfick 
Value, and were read only while they were recommended 
by the novelty of the event that occafioned them. 

Thefe dialogues are like his other works : what fenn 
Or knowledge they contain, is difgraced by the garb in 
^hich it i^ exhibitedi One great fource of pleafiire is 
to call Dryden Utile Bayes. jljax, who happens to btt 
mentioned, is be that wore as many cow-^buUs upon his 
Jhield as would bavefurnijbed half the king^s army with 
JboeAeatberk 

Being afked whether he has feen the Ulni and Pan^ 
thery Crites anfwers : Seen it ! Mr. Bayes, why I can 
Jilr no where hut it purfues me ; // haunts me worfe than 
d fewter^huttoned ferjeant does a decayed cit. Sometimes 
I meet it in a band-box^ when my laundrefs brings home my 
linen \ fome times ^ whether I will or no, it lights f^ytP^ 
dt a coffee^houfe ; fometimes it /wfrife? me in a trunkma* 
ker's fhop ; and fometimes it refrifhes my memory for me on 
the backfide of a Chancery-lane parcel. For your cmfort 
too. Mr. Bayes, 1 have not only feen it, as you may per* 
eeivej but have read it tooy and can quote it as freely upon 
Qccajion as a frugal tfadefman can quote that noble treati/k 
Vol. II. A a /iv 
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the Worth of a Penny to his extravagant 'prmUe, ihm 
rfvels infiru^ei affks^ and penny cujtaris. 

The whole aoimation of theie compofitionS arifes 
from a profuiion of ludicrous and aflfe&ed compariibxis. 
Tofecure one^s chqfiity^ fays Bayes, little mere is necejfarj^ 
tfjan to leave off a cerre/pondence with the other fex^ wbicb^ 
ta a wife man, is no greater a ptmi/bment than it would be 
to a fanatic par/on to be forbid {ecing the Cheats and the 
Committee ^ or for my Lord Mayor and Aldermen to be 
interdiSed thejight ojf the London Cuckolds.— This is 
the general ftrain^ and therefore I ihall be eaiily ex*^ 
cufedthe labour of more tranfcription*. 

Brown does not wholly forget paft tranfa£tions : Xmt 
begauy faysr Crites to Bayes, with a very inherent reU- 
gion, and have not mended the matter in your la/i choice^ 
It ivas but reafon that your Mufey, which appeared firfi ji» 
a Tyranfs quarrily ftiould emplof bep lafi efforts to^jufi^ 
the ufurpations of the Hind. 

Next year, the nation was fiimmonedf to c^brate the- 
birth of the Prince. Now was the time for Dryden to- 
roufe his imagination, and ftrain hisr voice. Happy 
days were at hand, and he wss willing to enjogr and 
diffufe the anticipated bleflings. He publilheda poem^. 
filled with predidtions of greatnefs and profperity ; pre- 
difbions of which it is not neceffary to tell how the)^ 
have been verified* 

A few months paffed after thefe joyful notes, and: 
every bloflbra of popilh hope was blafted for ever by 
the Revolution. A papift now could be no longer 
Laureat. The revenue, which he had enjoyed with fo 
much pride and praife, was transferred to Shadwell^ 
an old enemy, whom he had formerly ftigmatifed by 
the name oiOg. Dryden could not decently complaia 
that he was depofed ; but feemed very angry that Shad- 
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Vreil Aicceeded kim, :ao4 h^ thtrtfote >ce1dar«t^ chc 
intruder's Inaygwitioo in a poem txqvaSxxif fatirical^ 
called Mir Flecinoe ; of which the Dwtciad^ as Pope 
himfelf declares, is an imkation, thougbi more ea> j 
tended \xx ks plan, and more diverfified in its incideots.j 
It is relatied by Prior, that Lord Dorfct, when, ap* 
thamberlain, he was conftrained to eje£t Dryden from 
his officcti gave him from his own purfe an allowance 
equal to the fakry4 This is no lomantick or incredi-' 
ble aft of generoiity ; an hundred a year is often enougk 
given to claims lefs cogent, by men le(s famed for H- 
berality4 Yet Dryden always rciprefented himfelf ^s 
fufiering under a public inflidtion ; and otice particu^ 
larly demands refpeft fot the patience with which he 
endured the lofs d his little fortune^ His patron 
might, indeed, enjoin him to fupprefs his bounty; 
but if he fuffered nothing, lie ihould not have com^ 
plained4 

During the flioft feign of king James he had writ- 
ten nothing for the fiage^ beings in his opinion, more 
profitably employed in controverfy and flattery. Of 
praife he might po'haps have been lefs laviih without 
inconvenience, for James was never faid to have much 
regard for poetry : he wa3 to be flattered only \>^ 
adopting his religion. 

Tinikes were now changed : Dryden was no longef 
the court-poet, and was to look back for fupport to 
his former trade ; and having waited about two year^, 
either canfiderbg himfelf as difcount^nanced by the 
publick, or perhaps expefting a fecond Revolution, he 
produced Dm Sebajlian in 1690; and in the next four 
years four dramas more. 

In 1693 appeared a new verfion of Juvenal and Pert^ 
fiils« Oi Juvenal he tranllated 'the firft, ^rd^ fixth, 
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tenth, and (ixteenth fatires ; and of Periitis the whote 
work. On this occafion he introduced his two foBs to 
the publick, as nurfelings of the Mufes. The four- 
teenth of Juvenal was the work of John, and the fe- 
venth of Charles Dryden. He prefixed a very ample 
preface in the form of a dedication to lord Dorlet ; 
and there gives an account of the defign which he had 
once formed to write an epic poem on the a&ions either 
of Arthur or the Black Prince. He confidered the 
epick as ncceffarily including fome kind of fupema- 
tural agency, and had imagined a new kind of conteft 
between the guardian ai^els of kingdoms, of whom 
he conceived that each might be reprefented zealous 
for his charge, without any intended oppofition to the 
purpofes of the Supreme Being, of whidb all created 
minds muft in paart be ignorant. 

This is the moft reafonahle fchctne of (ieleftiaf inter- 
pofition that ever was formed. The furprizes and ter- 
rors of enchantments, which have fucceedcd to the 
intrigues and oppofitions of pagian deities, afford very 
ftriking fcenes, and open a vaft extent to the imagina- 
tion; but, as Boileau obfervcs, and Botleau will be 
feldom found miftaken, with this incurable defed, 
that in a conteft between heaven and hell we know at 
the beginning which is to prevail ; for this reafon we 
follow Rinaldo to the enchanted wood with more cu- 
riofity than terror. 

In the fcheme of Dryden there is one great diffi- 
culty, which yet het would perhaps have had addrefs 
enough to armount. In a war jufticc can be but on 
one fide ; and to entitle the hero to the protefliion of 
angels, he muft fight in defence of indubitable right. 
Yet fome of the celeft-ial beings, thus oppofed to each 
other, muft- have been reprefented as defending guilt,. 

That 
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That this poem was never written, is reafonabfy to 
he lamented. It would doubtlefs have improved our. 
numbers, and enlarged our language, and might per- 
haps have contributed by pleaiing inftruftion to re^fy 
our opinions, and purify our manners. 

What he required as the indifpenfeble condition df. 
fiich an undertaking, a publick ftipend, was not likely' 
m thofe times to be obtained. Riches were not become 
familiar to us, nor had the nation yet learned to be 
Kberal. 

This plan he charged Blackmore with dealing ; only, 
lays he, the guardian angels of kingdoms wire machines 
too ponderous for bim to manage. 

In 1694, he began the moft laborious and difficult 
of all his works, the tranflation of Virgil ; from which 
he borrowed two months, that he might turn Frefnoy's 
Art of Painting into Englifli profe. The preface,, 
which he boafts to have written in twelve mornings, 
exhibits a parallel of poetry and painting, with a mif- 
cellaneous colledion of critical remarks, fuch as coft 
a mind ftored like his no labour to produce them. 

In X697, he publilhed his verfion of the works of 
Virgil ; and' that no opportunity of profit might be 
loft, dedicated the Paftorals to the lord Clifford, the 
Georgics to the earl of Chefterficld, and the Eneid to 
the earf of Mulgrave. This oeconomy of flattery, at 
once lavilh and difcreet| did notpafs without obfervation. 

This tranflation was cenfured by Milbourne, a cler- 
gyman, ftyledby Pope the fairejl of criticks^ becaufe he 
exhibited his own verfion to be compared with that 
which he condemned. 

His laft work was his Fables, publiflied in 1699, in 
confequence, as is fuppofed, of a contradk now in the 
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lutak of Mr. Tonfon; by whicli he obliged Mmfdf^ 
in confideratioit of three hi^ndred pounds^ to fioiih fo« 
die prefs ten thoiifand verfest 

In this voltime is comprifed th^ well-known ode on 
St. Cecilia's day,, wluph, as appeared by a letter com-^ 
municated to Dr. Birch, he fpent a fortnight in com- 
pofing and corre£Ung *• But what is this to the pati- 
ence and diligence of Boileau, whofe Equivoque, a 
poem of only three hundred forty-fix lines, took from 
his life eleven months to write it, and three years to 
revife it ! 

Part of this book of Fables is the firft Iliad in 
Englifh, intended as a fpecimen of a verfion of the 
whole. Confidering into what hands Homer was to 
fall, tho reader cannot but rejoice that this projeft 
went no further. 

The time was now at hand which was to put an end* 
tb sfll his fchemcs wd labours. On the firft of May 
170 1, having been fome time, as he tells us, a crip > 
pie in his limbs, he died in Gerard-ftreet, o( a morti- 
fication In his leg. 

There is extant a wild ftorj* relating to Ibme vexa^ 
tious events that happened at his funeral, which, at 

* It is one of the deftiderata in mufical. hiftory, who it .was tha^ 
hril ftpt this ode to mufic. It is faid that Purcell dccfincd it« being 
deterred by the fubiimity of the poetry ; but the better opinion i^, 
that it was not written till after his deaths Certaso it is^ timt it was 
vot printed till after March 1698, and th^tsPurcell died in Noveoi* 
ber 1695. Clayton, who compofed die aaufic to Mr* Ad4ifoQ*s Ro« 
f^ond, fet alfo this ode of Dryden, s^nd performed it in 171 1 at 
the great roooi in York Buildings, which he and Sir Richard Steele 
bad taken for the purpofe of entertaining the town with conceits ; 
but it met with luch a reception as all Clayton*s mufic defenred, 
and had never juflice done to it till Mr. Handel coi;npofed and per« 
f arme4 it under the name of Alexander's Ffealh 
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the end of Congrcve's Life, by a writer of I know 
not what credit, are thm related, as I find the account 
transferred to a biographical dictionary : 

" Mr. Dryden dying on the Wedncfday morning, 
** Dr. Thomas Sprat, then bilhop of Rochefter and 
^* dean of Weftminfter, fent the next day to the lady 
'* Elizabeth Howard, Mr* Dryden's widow, that he 
'' would make a prefent of the ground, which was 
'^ fony pounds, with all the other Abbey-fees. The 
'^lord Halifax Ukewife fent to the lady Elizabeth, 
** and Mr. Charles Dryden her fon, that, if they would 
** give him leave to bury Mr. Dryden, he would inter 
'^ him with a gentleman's private funeral, and after- 
** wards beftow live hundred pounds on a monument in 
** the Abbey ; which, as they had no reafon to refufe, 
** they accepted. On the Saturday following the com- 
*^ pany cahie : the corpfe was put into a velvet hearfe, 
<< and eighteen^ mourning coaches, filled with com- 
^* pany, attended. When they were jufl ready to 
^* move, the lord JefFeries, fon of the lord chan- 
** cellor Jefferies, with fome of his rakiih compa« 
^' nions coming by, aiked whofe funeral it was : and 
** being told Mr. Dryden's, he faid, * What, fhall 
^' Dryden, the greateft honour and ornament of the 
*^ nation, be buried after this private manner ! No, 
*' gentlemen, let all that loved Mr. Dryden, and ho- 
" nour his memory, alight and join with me in gain- 
^' ing my lady's confent to let me have the honour of 
** his interment, which .fliall be after another manner 
^^ than this ; and I will beftow a thoufand pounds on a 
** monument in the Abbey for him.' The gentlemen 
" in the coaches, not knowing of the bilhop of Ro- 
^* chefter^s favour, nor of the lord Halifax's generous 
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** deiign (they both having, out of refpeft to the fa^ 
^' mily, enjoined the lady Elteabeth and her (on to 
^^ keep their favour concealed to the world, and let it 
*^ pafs for their own expence), readily came out of 
♦* the coaches, and attended lord Jefferies up to 
*^ the lady's bedfide, who was then fick ; he re-» 
<^ peated the purport of what he had before faid; 
<* but flie abfolutely refufing, he fell on hU knees, 
^* vowing never to rife till his requell was granted, 
" The reft of the company by his dcfire kneeled alfo; • 
<^ and the lady^ being under a fudden furprize, fainted 
«< away. As foon as (he recovered her fpeech, fiio 
^^ cried, Noy no. Enough, gentlemen, replied he; my 
<* lady is very good, Ihe fays. Go, go. She repeated 
** her former words with all her (trength, but in vaini 
<^ for her feeble voice was loft in their acclamations 
^* of joy; and the lord Jefferies ordered the hearfemen 
<* to carry the corpfe to Mr. Ruffel's, an undertaker's 
^^ in Cheapiide, and leave it there till he fliould fend 
^^ orders for the einbalment, which, he added, Ihould 
^* be after the royal manner. His diredtioi^ were 
** obeyed, the company difperfed, and lady Eliza- 
** beth and her fon remained inconfolable. The next 
*' day Mr. Charles Dryden waited on the lord Halifax 
** and the bifliop,^to excufe his mother and himfelf, 
*' by relating the real truth. Bijt neither his lord- 
*^ fliip nor the biftiop would admit of any plea; efpe- 
♦* cially the latter, who had the Abbey light^, the 
*^ ground opened, the choir attendbg, an anthem ready 
*^ fet, and himfelf waiting for fome time without any 
*^ corpfe to bury. The undertaker, after three days 
" expedtance of orders for embalment without receiv- 
*' ing any, waited on the lord Jefferies; who pretending 
** ignorance of the matter, turned it off with an ilU 
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*^ natured jeft, faying, that thofe who dbferved the 
« orders of a drunken frolick defervcd no better ; that 
*^ he remembered nothing at all of it; and that he 
^^ might do what he pleafed with the corpfe. Upon 
^* this, the undertaker waited upon the lady Elizabeth 
^* and her fori, aud threatened to bring the corpfe 
^^ home, and fet it before the door. They defired a 
^* day's refpite, which was grant ed, Mr. Charles 
** Dryden wrote a handfome letter to the lord Jef- 
** feries, who returned it with this cool anfwer, 
" * That he knew nothing of the matter, and would 
^* be troubled no more about it.' He then addreflfed 
^* the lord Halifax and the bifliop of Rjchefter, who 
** abfolutely refofed to do any thing in it. In this 
** diftpefs Dr. Garth fent for the corpfe to the College 
*^ of Phyficians, and propofcd a fuocnl by fob- 
^^ fcription, to which himfelf fet a flMft noble ex-» 
^^ ample. At laft a day, about three weeks after 
" Mr. Dryden's deceafe, was appointed for the intcr- 
*^ ment : Dr. Garth pronounced a |be Latin oration, at 
*^ the College, over the corpfe; which was attended 
<* to the Abbey by a numerous train of coaches. 
** When the funeral was over, Mr. Charles Dryden 
" fent a challenge to the lord JefFeries, who refufing 
'^ to anfwer it, he fent feveral oth^y and went often 
** himfelf; but could neither get 4 letter delivered^ 
^' nor admittance to fpeak to him; which fo incenfed 
^^ him, that he refolved, fince his lordlhip refufed to 
^^ anfwer him like a gentleman, tbas he would watch 
^^ an opportunity to meet, and fi|^t off-htndj though 
^^ with all the rules of honour ; whifih bis lOrdflxip hear- 
'* mg, left the town: and Mn Charles Drjden could 
^' never have the facisfaffcion of meeting him> though he 
^' fought it till his death with the utmo^ application/* 

This 
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This fiory I once intmded to otnit^ as it appeam 
with no great evidence; nor have I met with any 
confirmation^ but in a letter of Farquhar^ and he only 
relates that the funeral of Dryden was tumultuary and 
confufed *. 

Suppofing the ftory tru^ we may remark^ that the 
gradual change of manners, though imperceptible 
in the procefs, appears great when different times, 
and thofe not very diftant, ase compared. If at this* 
time a yonng drunken Lord ihould interrupt the 
pompous regularity of a munificent funeral, what 
would be the event, but th^t h^ would be juftled out 
of the way, and compelled to be quiet? If he ihould 
thrufl: himfelf into a houfe, he would be fent roughly 
away ; and what is yet more to the honour of the 
prefent time, I believe that thofe who had fobfcribed 
to the funeral^ of a man like Dryden, would not, 
for fuch an accident, have withdrawn their contri*- 
butions. 

He was buried among the poets in Weftminfter 
Abbey, where, though th^^^uke of Newcafik had, in 
a general dedication j^&Ked by Congreve to his dra- 

* An earlier account pf Drfden's ftmeral than that above cited, 
though without the drcamftances that preceded it, it given by £d- 
\^ard Ward, who iahis London Spy, publifhed in 1706, relates, that 
on the occafion'there was a performance of folemn Muilc at the Col- 
lege, and that' in the proceffion which himfelf fa^, Aanding at the 
ejid of Chanceiy-laffe, Fleet- ftreet, there was a concert of hautboys 
and trumpets. The day of Dryden^s intement, he fays, was Monday 
the 13th of May, which^ccording to Johnlbn was twelve days after 
his deceafe, and fliews how long his funeral was in fufpenfe. Ward 
Icntw not that the cxpence of it was defrayed by fubfcription ; but 
compfiments lord Jeflferie» for fo pious an und^rtaltbg* He alio fiiys, 
that tlie catifbof Diyden's death was an inflammation in hb toe, oc« 
calioned by the flefh growing over the nail, wbidi being negle^lcd^ 
produced a mortificacitm in his leg* 
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motick worksy accepted thanks for bis mteDtion of 
ere&ing him a moaumeat, he lay long withouc 
diftindrion, tUl the duke of Buckinghamlhire gave 
him a tablet^ tnTcribed only with the name of 
DRYDEN*- ^ 

He marrifd tAie lady EKftbeth Howard, daughter 
of the earl of Berkihire, with circumftanceS) according 
to the fatire imputed to lonl Somers, not very honour* 
able to either party: by her he had three fons, 
Charles, John, and Henry. Chanrles was uiher of the' 
palace to pope Clement the Xlth; and, vifiting England 
in 1704, was drowned in a^ attempt to fwim crofs the 
Thames at Windfor, 

John was ?iuthor of a comedy called 7ke Hujband his 
own Cuckold. He is faid to have died at Rome* 
Henry entered into Ibme religious order, ft is fome 
proof of Dryden's fincerity in his fecond religion, that 
he uught it to his fon^. A man confcious of hypo- 
critical profef&on in himfeif, is not likely to convert 
others; and as his fons were qualified in 1693 to ap-» 
pear among the tvanilators of Juvenal, th^y mui> 
Have been tau^t fome religion tiefott theif father's 
change, 

* My J^uthor's meaning here i« very obfaire. \Vc know of no 
other tablet than that which makes part of ahesCpenfive nnd very 
dftgant monument ^kh, if the infcHption thereon fpeaks truth. 
wai ereftedby Sheffield dtike of Aickitfghatti, who uas moved to if 
by a hint in Mr. Pope^ cfitsph for Rowe : the folIoKiag intcriptioa 
was intendod for it ; 

This Sheffield raised ; th^iacred dull below 
Was Dryden onpe : the reft who does not know ? 
but the author changed it to thit : 

J« DavtfsK, 
NatuI 1652. Mottuiit Maij' x', f;oo; 

Or 
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Of the perfon of Dryden I know not any account^ 
of his mind, the portrait which has been left by Coo* 
greve, who knew him with great familiarity^ is (uch as 
adds our love of his manners to our admiration of his 
genius. ** He was/' we are told, " of a nature exceed- 
^^ ingly humane and compaffionate, ready to forgive 
^^ injuries, and capable of a fincere reconciliation with 
'* thofe that had offended him. His friendlhip, 
" where he profcffed.it, went beyond his profefiions. 
*^ He was of a very eafy, of very pleafing accefs; but 
** fomewhat flow, and, as it were, diffident in his ad- 
^^ vances to others : he had that in his nature which 
*^ abhorred intrufion into any fociety whatever. Hq 
** was therefore lefs known, and confequently his cha* 
" rafter became more liable to mifapprehenfions and 
" mifrepiefentations : he was very modeft,^ and very 
*^ eafily to be difcountenanced in his approaches to hia 
** equals or fuperiors. As his reading had been very 
" extenfive, fo was he very happy in a memory tenaci-- 
*^ ous of every thing that he had read. He was not 
*^ more poffeffed of knowledge than he was cwimuni- 
** cative of it; but then his communication was by jaa 
*' means pedantick, or inipofed upon the converfation^ 
" but juft fuch and went fo far as, by the natural turn 
*^ of the converfation in which he was engaged, it was 
" neceffarily promoted or required. He was extremely 
" ready, aqd gentle in his correftion of the errors 
*^ of any. writer who thought fit tp coniult him, and 
** full as ready and patient to admit of the reprehen- 
^* fions of others, in refpeft of his own overfights or 
" miftakes/* 

To this account of Congreve nothing can be ob- 
jeftcd but the fondnefs of friendlhip; and to have 
excited that fondnefs in fuch a mirid is no fmall degree 
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of praife. The difpofitioa of Dryden, however, is 
ihewn in this charafter rather as it exhibited itfelf 
.in curfory converfation^ than as it operated on the 
more important parts of life. His placability and 
his friendihip indeed were folid virtues; but courtefy 
and good-humour are often found with little' real 
worth. Since Congreve^ who knew him well^ has 
told us no more, the reft muft be colle&ed as it can 
from other teftimonies, and particularly from thofe 
notices which Dryden has very liberally given us of 
himfelf. • 

The modefty which made him fo ilow to advance, 
and fo eafy to be repulfed, was certainly no fufpicion 
of deficient merit, or unccmfcioufhefs of his own valu^ : 
he appears to have known, in its whole extent, the 
dignity of his charafter, and to have fet a very high 
value on his own powers and performances. He pro- 
bably did not offer his converfation, becaufe he ex- 
pefted it to be folicited; and he retired from a cold 
reception, not fubmiffive but indignant, with fuch re- 
verence of his own greatnefs as made him unwilling to 
expofe it to negleft or violation. 

His modefty was by no means inconfiftent with 
oftentatioufhefs: he is diligent enough to remind the 
world of his merit, and exprefles with very little 
fcruple his high opinion of his own powers ; but his 
felf-commendations are read without (corn or indigna- 
tion ; we allow his claims, and love his franknefs. 

Tradition, however, has not allowed that his confi- 
dence in himfelf exempted him from jealoufy of others. 
He is accufcd of envy and infidioufnefs; and is parti- 
cularly charged with inciting Creech to tranflate Ho- 
race, that he might lofe the reputation which Lucretius 
had given him. 

Of 
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Of this ch»rgf^ wif5 toupe^iacelf d^ver that tt iU 
tpiitr4y cpnje^yr^; (the p wpo£b 4xm fuch a9 ^o ma* 
w^QMVi x:ai)fe(s; nod a crim^ thtf odnoits no proofs why 
tKnildMwbdicve? 

H^ ha$ be^n deforibed as ai^^lfteriiiU/ pcefiding 
OYl^ ^ younger writers, tod affirniing tbe diftributkm 
of poetical fame; but be y^o fjusels bMS a ri^ tf^ 
teacht and he wfao& judgement is i^oGsiceftabk m^ 
without ufttrpatioa examiiia and decide^ 

Congreve repi^fents him as ready to ^viiCe and in* 
ftruA; but there is reafon to believe that his com^ 
muaication was rather ufefill diao emertaimiig* He 
4edares pf himfelf that he was iaiiimtne^ ax^l not pvt 
of thofe whof^ fprkely iayiogsdiTcrc;^ cmipa^y; m^ 
9Qe of his cenfurers majk<es him iky. 

Nor wine nor love could ever fee tfie gay ^ 
To writing bred, I Igirw ooc what to %• 

There are men whofe powers operate only at leifitrd 
and in retirement^ and whofe intelledtual vigour deferts 
them inconverfation; whom merriment confufes, andt 
objeAion difconcerts; whofe baihfulnefs reftrains their 
exertion, and fufiers them not to (peak till the timtf 
of fpeaking is paft; or whofe attention to their own 
charafter makes them uawilling to utter at hazard 
what has not been confidered, and cannot be re* 
called. 

Of Dryden's (loggHhnefs in converfation h is vain 
t9 fearch or to guefs the caufe. He certainly wanted 
neither fentiments nor language; his intdte^ual trea- 
fures were great, though they were locked up from his 
o^'n ufe. His thoughts^ when he yftot^, flowed in upon 
him Jo f aft, that bis only care which was to cbufe, and which 
t^ rejeSt. Such rapidity of compofition faturally pro^- 
7 miles 
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mifes 9 flow of t^^ ytf, we muft be content to belif ve 
ikrhat a9 eaeo^y %s of hi^i^ whei) he lifcewUib fay* ic 
Qf himielf* ^ut whatcvfr was his charafter 9s a Goai«< 
pai^ion^ it appears that he lived ig faojiiliarity wvh fko^ 
higheft perfons of his time^ It is related by Cartje of 
t^ duke of Orngioiuij thac be uiied often to p^i^ a 
ni^t with pryden^ and jthpfe with whom Drydeift 
cWor^: who they were. Carte has pot told; but 
certainly the convivial table at which Ormond fat wa» 
not fiirrounded with a plebeian foclety. He was in- 
deed leproa^ed with boafting of his familiarity with 
the great; and Horace will fupport him in the opinion, 
that to pleafe fuperiours is not the lowefl: kiqd of 
merit* 

The merit of pleaiing muft, however, be eftimated 
by the means. Favour is not always gained by good 
j^6kion$ ojr laudable qualities- CarefTes and preferments 
'^re often beftowed on the auxilia^^ies of yiccy the pro- 
curers of pleafure, or the flatterers of vanity. Dry- 
den has never been charged with any perfonal agency 
unworthy of a good character : he abetted vice and 
vanity only with his pen. One of his enemies has 
accufed him of lewdnefs in his converfation; but, if 
accufation without proof be credited, who fhall be 
innocent ? 

tfis works s^ord too many examples of diflblute 
ficentioufnefs, and abjeA adulation; but they were 
probably, like his merriment, artificial and conflrained ; ' 
the effects of fliady and meditation, and his trade ra- 
ther than his pleafure. 

Of the mind that can trade in corruption, and can 
deliberately pollute itfqlf with ideal wickednefs for the 
fake of fpreading the contagion in fociety, I wifh not 
to conceal or excufc the depravity.— Such degradationi 
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df the dignity of genius^ fuch abufe of fuperlatite att^ 
lities> cannot be contemplated but with grief and in«- 
dignation* What confolatioa can be had, Dryden has 
afforded^ by living to repent, and to teftify his re« 
pentance. 

Of dramatick immorality he did not want examples 
among his predeceflbrs, or companions among his con- 
temporaries ; but in the meannefs and fervility of hy« 
perbolical adulation, I know not whethefr, fince the 
days in which the Roman ernpetdrs were deified, he* 
has been ever equalled, except by Afra Behn in anad-^ 
drefs to Eleanor Gwyn. When once he has under-- 
taken the tafk of praife, he no longer retains ih^me in 
himfelf, nor fuppofes it in his patron. As many odo- 
riferous bodies are obferved to difiufe perfumes from 
year to year, without fcnfible diminution of bulk or 
weight, he appears never to have impoveriihed his 
mint of flattery by his expences, however lavifh. He 
had all the forms of excellence, intelledtual and moral, 
combined in his mind, with endlefs variation; and 
when he had fcattered on the hero of the day the 
golden fliower of wit and virtue, he had ready for him, 
whom he wilhed to court on the morrow, new wit and 
virtue with another (lamp. Of this kind of meannefs 
he never feems to decline the praftice, or lament the 
neceflity : he conliders the great as entitled to enco- 
miaftick homage, and brings praife ratheir as a tribute 
than a gift, more delighted with the fertility of hi^ 
invention, than mortified by the proftitution of his 
judgement. It is indeed, not certain, that on thefe 
occafions his judgement much rebelled againfl his in- 
tereft. There are minds which eafily fink into fub- 
miflion^ that look on grandeur with uodiflixiguifhing 
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reverence, and di{cover no defeft Where there is elevsu 
Ition of rank and affluence oiF riches. 

With his priaifes of others and of himfelf is always 
intermingled a flrain of difcontent and lamentation^ a 
(uUen growl of refentment, or a querulous murmur of 
diftrefs. His works are under-valued^ his merit is 
unrewarded, and be has few thanks to pay hisftars that 
be was born among Englijhmen. To his criticksf he is 
fometimes contemptuous, fom^imes refentful, and 
fometimes fubmifiive* The writer who thinks his 
works fprmed for duration, miftakes his ijatereft when 
he mentions his enemies. He degrades his pwp dig?, 
nity by Ihewing that he was affedted by their cenfures, 
^nd gives lafting importance to names, which, left to 
themfelves, would vaiiiih fronj rcmembrjance, Fronj 
this principle Dryden did i;iot oft depart ; his com- 
plaints are for tlje greater part general ; he ftldom pol- 
lutes hi? page with an adyerfe name. He cpndefcended 
indeed to a controverfy with Settle, in which he per- 
haps may be confidered rather as affaulting than repeU 
Jing ; ^nd fii>ce Settle is funk into pbliyion^ his libcj 
renjains i;yyxiou$ only p himfelf^ 

Among anfwprs to criticks, no pqetjcaj ^ttjcks^ 
jOr .altercatiqus, are to be included ; they are, lik? 
,other poems, effufions of genius, produced as mucji 
^o obtain praife as to obviate cenfure. Xh^fe Dryde^ 
j>radtifed, ancj in thef? he excelled. 

Of CcAlier, Blagkmore, and Milbourne, he has madp 
Aiention in the preface to his Fables. To ;he cenfurp 
jof Collier, >yhofe remarks may be rather termed adr 
^onit;ions than criticifms, he makes little reply ; being, 
jtt the age of fixty-eight, attentive to better things 
ithan the claps of a playhoufe. He complains of CoL- 
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licr's rudenefs^ and the horfe^flaj of bis raiUtrj ; and 
ailerts that in many places he has perx cried by bis glojfes 
the meaning of what he cenfures ; but in other things 
lie confefles that he \i jufily taxed ; and fays, with 
great calmnefs and candour, I have pleaJed guilty io all 
thoughts or exprejjions of mine that can be truly accujed of 
cbfcemiyj immorality , or frofanenefs^ and retraSi them. If 
be be my enemy ^ let bim triumph ; if be be my friend^ be 
will be glad of my repentance. Yet, as our beft difpo- 
fitions are imperfe£t^ he left (landing in the fame book 
a reflection on Collier of great afperity, and indeed of 
more afperity than wit. 

Blackmore he reprefents as made his enemy by the 
poem of Abfalom and Achitopbcl, which he thinks a little 
bard upon his fanatic i patrons'^ and charges him with 
borrowing the plan of his Arthur from the preface to 
Juvenal, though be had^ fays he, the bajenefs not to ac* 
knowledge his benefaSlor^ but injlead of it to traduce me in 
a libel. 

The libel in which Blackmore traduced him was a 
Satire upon Wit ; in which, having lamented the exu- 
berance of falfe wit and the deficiency^ of true, he pro- 
pofes that all wit Ihould be re-coined before it is cur- 
rent, and appoints matters of afTay who fhall rejeft all 
iJiat is tight or debafed. 

Ti$ true, that when the coarfc and worthlefs ixtA 
1$ purg'd away, there will be mighty lofs ; 
Ev*n Congrcve, Southern, manly Wychcrlcy, 
When thus refin'd, will grievous fufFcrcrs be ; 
Into the melting-pot when Drydcn comes, 
What horrid ftench will rife, what noifome funics \ 
Uow will he (brink, when all his lewd allay. 
And wicked mixture, fhall be purgM away i 
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Thus ftands the paflage in the laft edition ; but in the 
t>riginal there was an abatehietit of the cenfure^ begin- 
bing thus : 

But what remains will be fo pure, 'twill bear 
. Th* examination of the moft fevere. . 

Blackmore, finding the cenfure relented, and the ci- 
vility difregarded, ungeneroufly omitted the fofter 
part. Such variations difcover a writer who confults 
his paffions more than his virtue; and it may be rea- 
fonably fuppofed that Dryden imputes his enmity to its 
true caufe. 

Of Milbourne he wrote only in general terms, fuch 
Us arc always ready at the call of anger, whether juft 
or not : a Ihort extraO: will be fufEcient. He pretends 
a quarrel to me^ that I have fallen foul upon priejtkoodi 
if I have y I am only to afi pardon of g'^od priefts^ and am 
afraid bis Jhare of the reparation will come to little. Lei 
him befatisfied that he fhall never be able to force bimfelf 
upon me for an adverfary ; I contemn him too much to enter 
into competition with him. 

As for the rffi of thofe who have written againjl me^ 
they arefttchfcoundrels that they deferve not the leaft notice 
io be taken of them. Blackmore and Milbourne are only 
diftinguifhed from the crowd by being remembered to their 
infamy. 

Dryden indeed difcovered, in many of his writings, 
an afFefted and abfurd malignity to priefts and prieft- 
hood, which naturally raifed him many enemies, and 
wjiich was fometimes as unfeafonably refented as It was 
exerted. Trapp is angry that he calls the facrificer in 
the Geargicks the holy butcher : the tranflation is indeed 
ridiculous ; but.Trapp'»anger arifcs i^om his zeal, not 
for the author, but the prieft ; as if any reproach of 
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the follies of paganifm could be extended to tS^ 
preachers of truth. 

Dryden's dillike of the priefthood is imputed by 
-Lahgbaine, and I think by Brown, to a repulfe which 
he fuffered when he foKcired ordinjrrion ; but he de* 
nies, in the prefece to hrs Fables, that he ever defigned 
to enter into the church ; and fuch a denial he would 
not have hazarded, if he co^d have beea (X)nvi<a:ed 
of falfehood. 

Malevolence to the clergy is feldom at a great dif- 
tancc fron> irreverence of religion^y and Dryden affords 
no exception to tfeis obfervation. His writings exhibit 
many paffagcs, which, with all the allowance that cao 
be made for charadcrs ^nd occafions, are fuch as piery 
would not have admitted, and fuch as may vitiate light 
and unprincipled mind^. But tliere is no reafon for 
fuppofmg that he difbelievcd th« religion which he dif- 
^beyed. He forgot his duty rather than difowned it. 
His tendency to profanenefs is the cfJeft of levity, ne- 
gligence, and loofe cohverfation, with a defire of ac- 
commodating himfelf to the corruption of the times, 
by vtoturing to-be wicked as far as he durft. Whea 
he profelfed himfelf a convert to Popery, he did not 
pretend to have received any new convidtion of the 
fundamental dedkrines of Chriftianity. 

The ptrfecution of criticks was not the worft of his 
vexations •; he was much more difturbed by the impor- 
tunities of want. His complaints of poverty are fo 
frequently repeated^ cither with thedejcAion of weak- 
nefs linking in helplefs mifery^ or the indignation of. 
merit claiming its tribute from mankind, that it is 
i'mpofrible not to deteft the age which could impofe on 
Wch a man the neceffity of fuch fclicitations, or not to 
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idefpife the man who could fubmit to fuch folicitations 
without neceflity. 

Whether by the world*s negleft, or his own impru- 
dence, I am afraid that the greateft part of his life was 
paflfcd in exigences. Such outcries were fucely never 
nftered but in fevefe pain. Of his fupplies or his ex- 
fences no probable eftimatc can now be made. Except 
the (alary of the Laurear, to which king James added 
the office of Hifloriographer, perhaps with fome addi- 
tional emoluments, his whole revenue feems to have 
been cafual ; and it i^ wcdl known that he (eidom lives 
frugally who liv^s fcy chance. Hope is always liberal, 
^nd they that truft her promifes make little fcruple of 
yeiyeljing to-day 04 the profits of the morrow. 

Of his plays tjtlff profit was not great, and of the 
produce of his other works very little intelligence can 
he had. By difcourfing with the late amiable Mr. 
Tonfon, I could not find that any memorials of the 
xranfaftions between hi^ predeceflbr and Dryden had 
J)een prpfervcd, except the following papers : 

" I ^o fcereby promife to pay John Dryden, Efq; 
f^ pr^oyder^ on the 25th of March 1699 ; the fum of 
■** two hundred and fifty guineas, in confideration of 
^^ ten thoyfand verfes, which the faid Joha Dryden, 
^^ Efq; is to deliver to me Jacob Tonfon, when finilh- 
^* ed,' whereof feven thoufaad five hundred verfcs, 
^' more or lefs, are already in the faid Jacob Tonfen's 
^* pofleffion. A«d I do hereby farther promife, and 
^^ engage myfelf, to make up the faid fern of two hun- 
'^^ dred and fifty guineas three hundred pounds llerling 
^^ to the faid John Dryden, Efq; his executors, ad- 
^* miniftrators, or affigns, at the beginning of the fe- 
^^ cond impreflk>ft of the faid ten thpufand verfcs. 
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*^ In witnefs whereof i have hereunto fct my hand 
*' andfeal, this 20th day of March, 169I, 

" Jacob Tonfo^u 
" Sealed and delivered, being firft 
^* duly ftampt, purfuant to the adts 
^* of parliament for that purpofe, 
** in the prefence of _ 

" Ben- Portlock. 
<^ Will. Congreve." 

^* March 24tk^ 1698, 

^^ Received then of Mr. Jacob Tonfon the fum of 

^^ two hundred lixty-eight pounds fifteen ihillings, in 

*' purfuance of an agreement for ten thouiand verfcs, 

^^ to be delivered by me to the faid Jacob Tonfon^^ 

<* whereof I have already delivered td him about fevers 

*^ thoufand five hundred, more ^ lefs ; he the faid 

** Jacob Tonfon being obliged to make up the foresaid 

" fum of two hundred fixty-eight pounds fifteen fliil-. 

^^ lings three hundred pounds, at the beginning of the 

" fecond impreffion of the forefaid ten thoufand veries ; 

" I fay, received by me . 

" John Dryden. 
" Witnefs Charles Dryden/' 

Two hundred and fifty guineas, at .i^x/. 6i is 
268/- 15/. 

It is manifeft from the dates of this contra^:, that 
it relates to the volume of Fables, which contains 
about twelve thoufand verfes, and for which there fo r e 
the payment muft have been afterwards enlarged. 

I have been told of another letter yet remaining^ m 
which he defires. Tonfon to bring him money, t5 pay 
for a watch which he had ordered for his {<m, and 
which the maker would not leav^ without the price. 
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The inevitable confcquence of poverty is depen- 
dence. Dryden had probably no recourfe in his exi*' 
gencies but to his bookfeller. The particular charac* 
ter of Tonfon I do not know ; but the general condudt 
of traders was much lefs liberal in thofe times than 
in our own; their views were narrower, and their 
manners groffer. To the mercantile ruggednefs of that 4 
race, the delicacy of the poet was fbmetimes expoled. I 
Lord Bolingbroke, who in his youth had cultivated i 
poetry, related to Dr. King of Oxford, that one day, I 
when he vifited Dryden, they heard, as they were con* 1 f 
verfing, another perfon entering the houfe. " This,'' l/^ ( . 
£iid Dryden, " is Tonfon. You will take care not to * 
♦* depart before We goes away ; for I have not com- 
t* pleted the Iheet which I promifed him ; and if you 
*' leave me unprotefted, I muft fufFer all the rudenefs j 
^* towhich his refentment can prompt his tongue.'*,,..--^-^ 

What rewards he obtained for his poems, beiides 
the payment of the bookfeller, cannot be known ; Mr. 
Derrick, who confulted fome of his relations, was in- 
Ibrmed that his Fables obtained five hundred pounds 
from the dutchefs of Ormond ; a prefent not unfuitable 
to the magnificence of that fplendid family ; and he 
quotes Mpyle, as relating that forty pounds were paid 
by a muiical fociety for the ufe of Alexander's feaft. 

In thofe days the occonomy of government was yet 
unfcttled, and the payments of the Exchequer were 
dilatory and uncertain : of this diforder there is reafbn 
to believe that the Laureat fometimes felt the effcdts ; 
for in one of his prefaces he complains of thofe, who, 
being intruded with the diftribution of the Princess 
bouncy, fuffer thofe that depend upon it to languiih 
in penury, 
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Of his petty habits or flight amufements, tradition 

has retained little. Of the only two men whom I havcf 

found towhom he was perfonally known, one told mc, 

' that at the houfe which he frequented, called Will's 

/; f^^ee-houfe, the app'eal upon any literary difpute waj 

'; made to h^m; and the other related, that his armed 

' I chair, whidi in the winter had a fettled and prefcrip- 

' tive place by the fire, was in the fommer placed in tho 

balcony^ and that he* called the two places his wintet 

and his fummerfeat. This is all the intellig^ce which 

his two furvif ors afforded rae. 

■ One of his opinions will do him no honour in the 
prefent age, though in his own time, at leaft in the 
beginning of it, he was f^r from having it confined to 
J^imfelft -He i>ut great confidence m the prognoftica- 
tions of judicial aftrology. In the Appendix to the 
Life of Congreye is a narrative of fome of his pre-* 
4i&ions wonderfully fulfilled ; but I know not the 
tiTiter's m^aus of information, or character of veracity. 
That he had the configurations of the horofcope in his. 
mind, and confidered them as influencing the affairs o£ 
xnen, he does not forbear to hint« 

• The utmoft malice of the ftars is paft.-**^^ 
Now frequent trhtes the haj^ier lights among, 
And higb^raii*d Jove^ from his dark prifon fireed^ 
Thofe weights took off that on his planet hung. 
Will glorioufly the new-laid works facceed. 

He has eifewhere Ihewn his attention to the planetarf 
powers 5 'and in the preface to his Fables has endea- 
voured bbliquely to juflify his fuperftition, by attri- 
butin]^ the fame to fome of the Ancientsw The latter, 
added to this narrative^ leaves no doubt o£ his notions 
or pradkice. 
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• So iiight apd fo fcanty is the knowledge which I \ . 
jbavc been able to colleft concerning the private life \ 
|nd domeftick manners of a man^ whom every Englifli \ 
generation muft nimtion with reverence a3 a critick | 1 
^d a poet, 

DRY DEN may be properiy confidered as the 
father of Engliih criticifm^ as the writer who firft 
taught us to determine upon prbciples the merit of 
compoiitton. Of our former poets^ the gteateft dra- 
matift wrote without rules, condu£ked through life and 
nature by a genius that rarely mifled, and rarely de- 
ierted him. Of the reft, thofe who knew the laws of 
propriety had negle&ed to teach them. 

Two /fir/i of Englijh Poetry were written in the days ; 
of Elizabeth by Webb and Puttenham/from which i 
fomething might be learned, and a few hints had been I 
given by Jonfon and Cowley ; but Dryden's EJfay on \ 
JJramatick Poetry was the firft regular and valuable ! 
jtreatife on the art of writing. 

He who, having formed his opinions in the prefent 
age of Ejigliili literature, turns back to perufe this 
dialogue, will not perhaps find much increafe of know* 
ledge, or much noveltyof inftrudtionj but he is to 
ipcmember that critical principles were then in the 
hands of a few, who had gathered them partly from 
the Ancients, and partly from the Italians and Frendi. 
The ftrudture of dramatick poems was not then gene« 
rally underftood. Audiences applauded by xnftinA, 
and poets perhaps often pleafed by chance* 

A writer who obtains his full purpofe lofes himfelf 
in his own luftre. Of an opinion which is no longer 
^oubted^ the evidence ceafes to be examined. Of an 
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art umverfaliy praft'ffod; the firft teacher is foi|;otteiu 
Learning on<^ mnde popular is no longer learning ; it 
has the appearance of fomething which we have be« 
ilo^tred upon oyrfelves^ as the dew appears to rife ftom 
: } the field which it refreihes. 
f To judge rightly of an authqr, we muft tranfport 
ourferves to his time, and examine what were the- wants 
of his contemporaries, and what were his means of fup^ 
plying them. That which is eafy at one time was dif- 
ficult at another, Dryden at leaft imported* his fcience, 
^d gave his couqtry what it wanted before ; or rather, 
he imported only the materials, an<J mtnufiaured 
them by his own ikill, 

The dialogue on the Drama was 0|ie of his firft 

tflays of criticifm, written when he was yet a fimorou^ 

• candidate for reputation, and therefore laboured with 

that diligence which he might allow himf^If .foipnewha( 

to remit, when his name gave fanftion to his ppfitions^ 

and his awe of the public was abated, partly by.cuf* 

torn, and partly by fuccefs. It will not be eafy ta 

find, in all the opulence of our language, a treatife fo 

artfully variegated with fucceffive reprefentations of 

oppofite probabilities, fo enlivened with imagery, (q 

? brightened with illuftrations. His portraits of the 

/ Englifti dramatifts are wrought with great fpirit and 

! diligence. The account of Shakfpeare may ftand as a 

'. perpetual model of encomiaftick criticifin ; exad with-i 

out minutenefs, and lofty without exaggeifation. The 

praife laviihed by Longinus, on the atteftation of the 

heroes of Marathon, by Demofthenes, fades away be; 

fore it. In a few lines is exhibited a charader, fo ex- 

tenfive in its comprehenixpn, and fb curious in its limi- 

tationsj that nothing can be added^ dioii^iihcdy or 
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rtfonned; nor can the editors an4 admirers of Shak* r 
ipeare^ in all their emul^tiGai of reverenoe, boaft of much \ 
more than of havmg 4ilFufed and paraphraied this «pi- \ 
tome of e^fcellcnce, of having chapged Dryden's gokl | 
for bafer metal, of lower value though of |;reater f 
tulk, 

In this, ^nd in all his ofher eflays en the ftmc fub- 
fea, the criticifm of Drydeft is the criticifin of a poet; 
|iot a dull coUeftion of theorems, nor a rude deteftion 
of faqlts, which perhaps the cenfor was not able ta 
* have committed; but a gay and vigorous difiertation, 
lArhere delight is mingled with inftru&ion, and where 
the aqthor proves his right ofjudgement, by his power 
©f performance. 

The different manner and ctkA with which critical 
Isinowledge may be conveyed, was perhaps never more 
clearly exemplified than in the performances of Rymer 
^d Drydcn, It was faid of a difpute between two 
mathematicians, ^^ malim cun^ Scaligero errare, quam, I 
*^ cum Clavio refte fapere;" that it was more eli^bkt^ I 
go wrong with one than right with the other. A ten* 
4ency of tl^e fame kind every mind muft feel at the 
perufal of Pryden's prefaces and Rymer's difcourfes* 
Witi^ Dryden, we are wandering in queft of Truth i 
whon; we find, if we find her at all, dreft in the graces 
of elegance; and if we mifs her, the labour of the 
purfuit rewards itfeif ; we ar^ led only through fra- 
grance ^d flowers : Kymer, without taking a nearer, 
(akes a rougher way; every ftep is to be made through 
thorns and brambles; and Truth, if we meet her, ap* 
pears repullive by her mien, and ungn^eeful by her 
habit. Dry den's criticifm has the majefty of ^ queen; 
' Kymer's has the ferocity of a tyrant. 
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As he had ftudied with great diligence the ait ef 
poetry, and enlarged or redified his notions, by ex- 
perience perpetually increaiing, he had his mind 
fiored with principles and obfervations; he poured 
cut his knowledge with little labour; for of labour, 
notwithftanding the multiplicity of his produdiions, 
there is fufficient reafon to fufpe£b that he was not a 
lover. To write con amore^ with fondnefs for the em- 
ployment, with perpetual touches and retouches, with 
unwillingnefs to take leave of his own idea, and an 
unwearied purfuit of unattainable perfeftion, was, I 
think, no part of his charadten 

His criticifm may be coniidered as general or occa- 
iionaU In his general precepts, which depend upon 
the nature of things, and the ftrudhire of the human 
mind, he may doubtlefs be fafely recommended to the 
confidence of the reader; but his occafional and par^ 
ticular pofitions were fpmetimes interei|ed« fometimes" 
negligent, and fometimes capricious. It is not with« 
out reafon that Trapp, fpeaking of the praifes which 
be beftows on Palamon and Arcite, fays, " Novimus. 
^* judicium Drydeni de poemate quodam Cbauceri^ 
^ pulchro fane alio, et admodum laudando, nimirum 
^y quod non modo vere epicum lit, fed Iliada etiam 
** atque JEneada sequet, imo fuperet. Sed novimus 
*' eodem tempore viri illius maximi non femper ac* 
^* curatiflimas effe.cenfuras, nee ad feveriflSmam critices 
*^ normam exaftas : illo judice id plerumque optimum 
^^ eft, quod nunc prse manibus habet> & in quo nunc 
** occupatur/* 

He is therefore by no means oonftant to himfeifi 
His defence and defertion of dramattck rhyme is gene^ 
rally known. Spcnce^ in his remarks on Pope's Odyffey, 
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produces v^hat he thinks an unconquerable quotation 
from Dryden's preface to the £neid> in favour of tranj^ 
lating an epic poem into blank verfe; but he forgets 
that when his author attempted the Iliad, fome years 
afterwards, he departed from his own decifion, and 
tranilated into rhyme^ 

When he has any objedkion to obviate, or any licenie 
.to defend, he is not very fcrupulous about what he 
afferts, nor very cautious, if the prefent purpofe be 
ferved, not to entangle himfelf in his own (bphiftries. 
But when all arts are exhaufted^ like ether hunted ani* 
mals, he fometimes Hands at bay; when he cannot 
difown the groflhefs of one of his plays, he declares 
that he knows not any law that prefcribes morality to 
a comick poet. 

His remarks on ancient or modern writers are not 
always to be trufted. His parallel of the verfification 
of Ovid with that of Claudian has been very juftly 
.cenfured by Seztfel ** His comparifon of the firll line 
of Virgil with the firft of Statius is not happier. 
Virgil, he fays, is foft and gentle, and would have 
thought Statius mad, if he had heard him thunder* 
ing put 

Qu« fuperimpoiito moles geminata coloilb. 

Statius perhaps heats himfelf, as he proceeds, to ex- 
aggerations fomewhat hyperbolical; byt widoubtedly 
Virgil would have been too hafty, if he had con- 
jdemned him to draw for one founding line. Drydcn 
wanted an inftance, and the firft that occurred was im* 
preft into the fervice. 

W^hat he wilhes to fay, he (ays at hazard; he 
cited Gorbuducy which he iiad never feen; gives a falfe 

* Preface ^oX)vid*s Mctamorphofesi. Orig, Edit. 
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Aceount of Chapman* s vcifificationj itnd dlfcavers, ili 
die preface to his Fables, that he tranflated the firft 
book of the Iliskl, without knowing what vTas in the 
uoond* 

It will be diffidilt to pmve that Dryden ever mad(^ 
any great advances iii literature: As having diftin- 
guilhed himfclf at WeftminftcSr under the tuition of 
Bufby, who advanced his fchokrs to a height (>f know- 
ledge vefy rarely attained in grammdt-fdhool^, he re- 
•fided aftcrvrai'ds at Cambridge, it is not to be fuppofed, 
that his ikill in the ancient languages was deficient^ 
compared with that of common ftudents ; but his 
fcholaftick acquifitions f^m not proportionJite to his 
opportunities and alnlities. He could not, like Milton 
or Cowley, have made his name illuftrious merely by 
his learning* He mehtions but few books, and thofe 
fuch as lie in the beaten track of regular ftudy; from 
which if ever he depslrts, he is in danger of loflng him- 
^fclf in unknown regions* 

In his Dialogue on the Drama, he prortounces with 
;reat confidence that the Latin tragedy of Medea is 
lot Ovid*s, becaufe it is not fufficiently interefting 
and pathetick« He might have determined the quef- 
tion upon furer evidence; for it is quoted by Quin- 
tilian as the work of Seneca; and the only line which 
I remains of Ovid^s play, for one line is left us, is not 
[there to be found. There was therefore no need of the 
l^avity of conjedhire, or the difcuflion of plot or fea* 
: timent, to find what was already known upon higher 
^ authority than fuch difcuffions dm ever reach. 
^ His literature, though not always free from often- 
L tation, will be commonly found either obvious, and 
made his own by the art o£.dre(fing it; or fupcrficial, 

which. 
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whicli, by what heglves^ihews what he wanted; o# 
erroneous, haftily coUedted, and aegligratly (csa> 
tered. 

Yet It cannot be faid that his genius is ever un« 
provided of matter, or that his fancy languiihes in 
penury of ideas. His works abound with knowledge^ 
and fparicle with illuftrations. There is fcarcely any 
fcience or faculty that does not fupply him with occa* 
iional images and lucky fimilitudes; every page dis- 
covers a mind very widely acquainted both wkh art 
and nature*, and in full pofieflion of great (lores of in* 
telle&ual wealth. Of him that knows much, it is 
natural to fuppofe that he has read with diligence; yet 
I rather believe that the knowledge of Dryden was 
gleaned from accidental intelligence and various con- 
verfation, by a quick apprehenfion, a judicious felec* 
tion, and a happy memory, a keen appetite of know- 
ledge, and a powerful digeftion; by vigilance that per- 
mitted nothing to pafs without notice^ and a habit of 
refleftion that fuffered nothing ufeful to be loft. A 
mind like Dryden's, always curious, always adtive, to 
which every underftanding was proud to be alTociated^ 
and of which ever}' one folicited the regard, by an 
ambitious difplay of himfelf, had a more pleafant^ 
perhaps a nearer way to knowledge than by the filent 
progrefs of fdlitary reading. I do not fuppofe that Jbe 
defpi&d books, or intentionally negleded them; but 
that he was carried out, by the impetuofity of has 
. genius, to more vivid and fpeedy inftruflors; and that 
his ftudies were rather defultory and fortuitous than 
conftant and fyftematical. 

It rauft be confefled that he fcarcely ever appears 
, to want book-l<arning but when he mentions books; 

and 
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and to him may be transferred the prlife VfbkHx }m 

gives his mafter Charles : 

His converfation, wit, and parts^ 
His knowledge in the nobleft ufeful aits* 

Were fuch, dead authors could n6t give. 

But habitudes of thofc that live; 
Who lighting him, did greater lights receive ; 

He drainM from .all, and ajl they knew. 
His apprchenfions quick, his judgement true : 

That the njoft learn'd with (hame confefs 
His knowledge more, his reading only lefs« 

Of all this, however, if the proof be demanded, t 
will not undertake to give it;* the atoms of probability 
of which my opinion has been formed, lie fcattered 
over all his works; and by him who thinks the queftion 
worth his notice, his works muft be perufed with very 
clofe attention, 

Criticifm, either didadtick or defenfive, occupies 
almoft all his profe, except thofe pages which he has 
devotied to his patrons; but none of his prefaces were 
ever thought tedious.. They have not the formality 
of a fettled ftyle, in which the firft half of the fentencc 
betrays the other. The claufes are never balanced, 
nor the periods modelled ; ev«y word feems to drop 
%y chance, though it falls into its proper place. No- 
thing is cold or languid; the whole is airy, animated, 
and vigorous; what is little, is gay; what is great, is 
fplendid. He may be thought to mention himfelf top 
frequently; but while he forces himfelf upon our 
efteem, we cannot refufe him to (land high in his own. 
£very thing is excufed by the play of images and the 
fpritelinefs of expreffion. Though all is eafy, nodiing 
is feeble; though all feems carelefs, there is npthing 
Jtiarih; and ichough^ AaPP bis e^Uej worjcs^ more than 

9. penjujy 
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ft dcKdfttly has pafledi they hav^ ixothlng yet uncoutH or 
oBfolctc. . ' 

He who Writes much/ will not eafily ^fcape a man- 
n*f , fuch a fecurrencc of particular m6<Jes as trtay be 
dLfity noted. Dlryden is always another atidthifame^ 
he does not exhibit a fecond time the fame elegances 
in the (kme fottn, nor appears to have any art othet 
than that of expreifing With cleamefs what he thinksi 
with vigour. His ftyle could not eafily be imitated^ 
either ferio^rfly of ludicrouilyj for, being always 
equable and always varied^ it has no prominent or dif* 
iSritoinative dhalrafters* The beauty Whd is totally \ 
ftee from difpWportion of parts and features, wnnot 
be ridiculed by an overcharged refemblance. 

vJFrom his profe^ however^ Dryden derives only kis 
accidental and fecondary praife ; the Veneration with 
which his name is pronounced by every cultivator of 
E^nglifli literature, is paid to him as he refined the lan^ 
guage, tmpK>ved the ientimentS| and tuned the num* * 
bcrs of Englifh Poetry* 

After about half a century of forced thoughts, and 
rugged metre, fome advances towards nature and har« 
mony had been already made by Waller and Denham{ 
they had fliewn that long diicourfcs in rhyme grew 
BQore pleafing when they w^rt broken into couplets, 
and that v^rfe confified not only in the number but tbo 
arrangement of fyUables« 

But though they did much, who caft deny that they. ' 
kft much to do? Their worklj were riot many, niwt were 
their minds of very ^mple comprehenfiom More. ex» 
»mples of more modes of compofitlon were necellary 
&>r the eftabliflunent of regularity and the Introdudioii 
•f propriety in word and thoughts 
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Every lapgu.ag^ of a learned patioa neceffiin^. 
divides itfelf into di&ion fcholaffick and popular^, 
grave and familiar^ clegAflt and ffoik; and fipom a 
luce diftinftion of thefe different parts^ arifes a great, 
p^rt of the beauty of ftyk. But if wc except a fcwr 
minds, the favourites of nature, to whom their own 
ojiginal redUtude was in the place of rules, this delicacy 
of feleftioA was little known taour authors; our fpeecb 
lay before them in a heap of coofuiion, and every Qim 
took for every purpofe what chance mig)ic ofier 
himt 

There was therefore before the tune of Dryd^ oat 
poetical di£tion, no fyftem of words at once refiaed. 
from the grofTnefs of domeftick ufe, and free from the 
harihnefs d tcnM appropriated to particular arts. 
Words too familiar, or too remote, defeat the purpofe 
of a poet. From thofe founds which we hear oo finsdl 
or on coarie occaftons, we do not eafily receive ibrong 
impreffions, or del^tful images; and words to which 
we are nearly ftrangers, whenever they occur, draw that 
attention on themfdves which they (hould tranihiit ta 
things. 

Thofe happy combinatioas of- wocds. which difttn* 
guiih poetry from proie, had been rarely attempted; 
we had few elegances or flowers of fpeech, the rofes 
had not yet been plucked from the Sramble, or dif* 
ferent colours had not been joined to enliven one ana«, 
ther. 

It may be doubted whether Waller and Denham 
could have over-born the pre^dices which had long 
prevailed, and which even then were Iheltered by tha. 
prote&ion of Cowley. The new verfification, as it was 
called, may be confidered as. owing its eilabliihment^ta 
IJrydeh; from whofe time it is apparent that Englifh 
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pettTy lias had no tendency to felapjf^ to its foWief 
favagenefsk 

• Thtf affluence and comprehenfibn of our language it 
Vtey iUuftrioufly difplayed in our poetical tranflations 
of Andetit Writers j a work which the Fretich feem to 
rtlinqullh ili del^ir, and which Wfe were long unable 
to perfojpm with dexterity* Ben Jonfon thought it- 
lifeceflkty to copy Horace almollt wbrd by Word; Fel- 
tham, his contemporary and adverfaryj donfiders it asr 
indifpcnfebly rcquifite in a tratiftatioii to gKx line for 
Ime. It is faid that Sandys, whom Dtyden calls' the 
beft vcrfificr of the laft age, has Itruggled hard to coih- 
prife every book of his Englilh Mfetamorphofes in thtf' 
lame number x>f verfe^'vvith th6 original. Holyday 
had nothing in View but to IhfcW that he underftood'his 
author, with fo little regard to the grandeur of his dic- 
tion^ or the volubility of his number*, tliat his metres 
can hardly be called vtrfes; they cannot be rfead with- 
cSit reluaattce, flor Will the labour alWayS ht re*itrrfecl* 
by undetftandtng' theift. Cowley fa5*r that fuch copy&i 
w*re a fervile race; he aflertfcd his liberty, and fpread^ 
his wings fo boldly that hcf left hii atrthdrs. It Was; 
rtferved for Dryden to fix the limits of poetical' 
llbehy^ and give fas j»ft rules and examples oftranlla-'^ 
tion. 

- Whsfti language* are formed ujkjti dfffirent prln- 
dples, it is impoffible' that the {^trttt tnod6$ oitxpvkt-'' 
fi©& IhouM- al^-ays be elcfgatt in both. Wh'ite'they^ 
run oa together, the clofift' trttitfffattoti- fnay tectirifif 
ctefed as the beft; but wheri they dfvaticaftei dcK rfixL^ 
tike its natural cour fe. V^et&cifft^po^^ datirftJ? 
b«'obtkirte<t, it is fteeefl&ry- td btf odfttefit Wffh fonie^, 
rffing ^qiuitakflt. Tft^Jtatiofi' tfotrtforii^ firyj Dry*? 

Cc 2, ikat 
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den, h not Ji hofe as farapbrafe^ nor fo chft at vhH* 
fhra/e. 

All poliihed languages have different ftyles; the con- 
ciCty the difTufe, the lofty, and the humble. In the 
proper choice of ftyle coniifls the refemblance which ^ 
Dryden principally exadls from the cranilator. He is -. 
to exhibit his author's thoughts in fuch a drefs of die* 
tion as the author would have given them, had his 
language been Engliih s ru§^ed magnificence is not (o 
be foftened; hyperbolical oftentation is not to be re- 
prefled ; nor lententious affedation to hav€ its points 
blunted. A tranilator is to be like his author: it is not 
his bufinefs to excell him. 

The reafonablenefs of thele rules feems fufficient for 
their vindication; and the eife&s produced by obierv- 
ing them were fo happy, that I know tml whether 
they were evef oppofed but by Sir Edward SherbutM^, 
jl than whoie learning was greater than his powers of. 
poetry; and who, being better qualified to give the 
meaning than the fpirit of Seneca, has introduced hir 
vcfrfion of three tragedies by a defence of clofe tranfla^ 
tion. The authority of Horacci which the new tranf* 
lators cited in defence of their praftice, he has, by a 
judicious explanation, taken fairly from them; but. 
reason wants not Horace to fupport it. 

It feliiom happens that all the neceflary caufes con^ 
cur to any gregteffiift : will is wanting to power, or 
power to Will, or ^th are impeded by ^external ob-^ 
ilrii^bns. The ex^g^ces in which Dryden wa$ o^ 
^emsed to pais kis fife, are reaf(^bly fuppofed to have 
Uafied kis gteiiis, - to have driven out his works in a 
ftate of immaturity, and to have intercepted the fiill* 
blown elegance whidi longct growth would have fup-; 
plied. ■ ^ ^ ' . „ . . ' 

' '- ^ Poverty, 
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Poverty^ like other rigid powers^ is ibmetimes too 
haftily accufed. If the exceUence of Drydcn's works 
was lefiened by his indigence^ their number was in* 
creafed; and I know not how it will be proved^ that 
if he l^ad written leis he wpuld haVe writt» better; 
or that indeed he would have undergone the toil of an 
author^ if he had not been folicitcd by fomething 
more piefiing than the love of praiie. 

But as is faid by his Sebafttan, 
What had been, is unknown ; what Is, appears. 
We know that Dryden's feveral productions were fo 
msiny fucceffiye expedients for his fupport; his plays 
were therefore often borrowed^ and his poems were 
almoft all occ^onal. 

In an occafional performance no height of ^xpcUenc^ 
<jan be ^xpeded from any mind, however fiprtUc in 
kfelf, and however ftored with acquifitions. He 
whofe work is general and arbitrary, has the choice of 
his matter, and takes that which his inclination and 
Jiis fiudies have beft qualified him to difplay and 
decorate^ He is at liberty to delay his ppblicatioi^ 
till he has fatisfi^ his friends wd himfelf ; till he ha^ 
reformed liis firft thoughts by jCgi^equent examination; 
and poliihed away thofe faults which the precipitance 
44 ardent compofition )s likely to leave behind it. 
Virgil is r^ated to have poured out a great number of 
lines in the morning, and to have pafled the day in re* 
ducixig them to fewer. 

The occafional poet is circumfcrib^d by the nar- 

rownefs of his fubjedt. Whatever can happen to 

man has happened fo often that little remains for fancy 

. 4X invention. , W<e have been all born; vic have moft 

pf us bccp( married; and fo many have died before us, 

C c 5 that 
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t^t €?ff 4^1^ ca/x XmPPV h\kt f<^w iQ^teriak for % 
poec* In tUp fate of pr^uces the pub^ck hai «n ia^ 
tere^; and wh^t happen ta ti^em of good or o¥i^ 
fhe psQf^$ have ?},M[aKf cQpfi(\^d as b^ifipors for th^ 
^ufe. B»t aft^r fp maip^y imugMatory g^ajty^tf/^ii^ 
wapti^ h39»PSj 9n4 ftweral ditgs«, ^^ nftift I* b^jhjjr 

favowed hy natvr?^ pr by (<>rtA«ifo nj^ho (ays ai^ thwg 
sot faid before^ Ev€»a war i^d co^qidiQity koyffeyig 
fpkndid, fuggeft aQ p(9w ^ge«; thq t^ii^nj^al 
chariot of a yiftojious aipnarch can b^ decked only 
with thofe oroaments that have graced his predc? 
ccflfors. 

Not only matter but time Is wanting^ The poern 
jnuft hot be delayed tiH the occafion is forgotten. Tht 
lucky moiixents of anin^ated ioiagination cannot be at-. 
tehdjsd; elegance? aiid iUuftrations cannot be multi-. 
]glied by gradual accumulation; the compofition mdl 
be difpatched while converfation is yet bufy, andftdmi-* 
lation frelh; and hafte is to be madcj^ left fome odiej 
lev^nt fliould lay hold upon, mankinds 

Occafiorial compofitiops may however fecurb to a 
writer the praife. both- of learning and facility ; for 
they cannot be the effedt of long ftudy^ and' muft 
be furnifticd immediately ftqm the treaihjes of the 
iiiihd, • • 

The death of Cromwell was the firik publick erent 
which called forth Dryden's poetical powers. His 
beroick ftanzas have beauties and defedts; the thought! 
are vigorous, and^ though not always proper, fliew 'a 
mind replete with ideasji the numbers are finooth^ 
and the diftion,. if not altogether correO;, is elegant 
and cafy. 

Davenant was perhaps at this time his favourite 
author, though Goadibert never appears to have 

beca 
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been popular ; wd from Davenant he learned to pleaic 
his ear with the ftanza of four lines alternately 
rhymed* 

Drytlen very early formed his verfification: there 
are in this early produftion no traces of Donne's or 
Jonfon's ruggednefs; but he did not (b foon free his 
mind from the ambition of forced cosicetts; In his 
verfes on the Reftoratioa^ he fays of t£ie King's 
«xile, 

He, fofsM by Fate— 
CouW taffe no fwects of yotith's defired age, 
But found his life too true a pilgrimage. 

And afterwards^ to fliew "how virtue and wUdom are 
increafed by adveriity, he makes this remarlc: 

t Well might the ancient poets then confer 
On Night the honoured name of coun/ilbr^ 
Sinde, ftruck with rays of profperous fortune blinds 
We liglit alone in dark a^flions ^d. 

Hb praife of Monk's dexterity compriCes fuch a 
clufter of thoughts unalPicd to one another^ as will aot 
dfcwhere be eafily found: 

'Twas Monk, wfaoai prcmdtitca deflgn*d to t6ofe 
Thcfe real bonds faife freedom did impofe. r 

The blel&d faints thai watch'd this turning fcene, 
•^ Did from dteir ftars with joyful Wonder Icaii, 
To fee fmall clues draw vafteft weights along. 
Not in their bulk, but in their order ftroiig. 
Tfam pencils can by one flight touch reftoife 
Smiles to that changed face that w^pt before. 
With eafe fuch fond chimeras we purfuc. 
As fancy frames for fancy to fubdue : . , 

But, when ourfelves to a6tion we betake. 
It ihuns die mint like gold that chymifts taikt ; 

How 
Cc4 
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How hard was dien his faik, at once to be 

What in the body natural we ice ! 

Man*s Architeft diftin£tly did ordain 

The charge of mufdes, ner vcs« and of t|ie br;^iii| 

Through viewlefs Conduits fpirits to difpenfe 

The fprittgs of motion from the feat of fenfe« 

'Twas not the hafty produft of a day. 

But the weil-ripenM fruit of wife delay* 

He, like a patient angler, ere he ftrookt 

Would let them play a«while upon the hook. 

Pur healthful food die ftoiiiach labours thus. 

At firft embracing what it ftrait doth crafh. 

Wife leaches will not vain receipts obtrude. 

While growing pains pronounce the humours crude ; 

l)eaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill. 

Till feme fafe crifis authorize their ikitl. 

He had ^t yet learned^ indeed he never learne4 
pfcW, to forbear the improper uie of mythologr* 
After bav|iig ret^arded the heathen deifies for xkmf 
ijare, 

With jfig4 who the facrcd altar ftrows i 
To all the fea-gods Charles art offering owes ; 
A bull to thee, Portunus, (hall be flatn ; 
A ram to you, ye Tempefts of the Main. 

He tells us, in the language of religion^ 

Prayer ftorinM ^be flues, and ravifh'd Claries trotm^ 

thence, 
As heavei^ itfclf is took by violence. 

And afterwards mentions one of the moft awful pa(^ 
fages of Sacred Hiftory. 

Other conceits there are, too curibus to be quite 
fitted; as. 

For by example moft we finn'd before. 

And, glafs-like, clcarncfs mix'd with frailty bore. 
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How fStf he was y^t fbm thii&ing it neccffiry to fro 
kis feBtiiiieBts on Nature^ appears from the extrava-r 
|Su>ce of his fidiou and hyperboles. 

The winds/ that never modendan knew. 
Afraid to blow too nrachi too fiuntly blew ; 
Or« out of breatb with joy^ could not enlaije 
Their ftcaitm'd luxigi.— 
It is no loi^r motion cheats your view i 
As you meet it, the land approacbeth you ; 
The land returns, and in the white it wears 
The marks of penitence and forrow bears. 

I know not whether this fency, however little be ita 
valuta was not borrowed, A French poet read to Mai* 
herbe fon»o verfes in which he reprdhits France as I 
moving out of its place to receive the ki]^. '''Though | 
*• this,** &id M4herbe, " was in my time, I do not / 
*' leooember it/* 

His poem on the Coronation has a more even 
fenour of thought. Spme lines deferve to \^ 
<|aoted: 

T09 have already quenchM fedition*s brand. 
And seal, that burnt it, only warms the land ; 
The jealous fefis that durft not truft th^r catife 
So hx from their own will as to the laws. 
Dim Ibr their umpire, and tlieir fynod take. 
And their appeal alone to Cr far make* 

Here may be found one particle of that old vcrfifi* 
Ration, of which, I believe, in all his works, there ui 
not another : 

Nor is it duty, or our hope alone, 
Creates that joy, but i^fruttkn^ • 

In the vcrfcs to t|>e lord chancellor Clarendon, two 
Kars afterguards, is a conceit fp hopelcfs at (h^ fir(l; 
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view, that few wodd ba¥c attwaj^ted k^ and A ^^ 
cefsfiiUy laboured^ that though at laft it givas th« 
reader more perplexity tbaa piosifttr^ aad fceiiis htfdljr 
worth the ftudy that it cofts^ yet it muft be valued aa 
z proof of a mind at oixce fubtle aiid coQ^rehoiiive : 

In 0pm fraipt A Mttutig bounds our efS^ 

Until the earth feems join'4 triifo tbe "tlfi 

So in thii kmifpher^ our atmoft vie«r 

Is only bounded by ottr king and jovt r 

Oar fight is limited wUett yoo are joiA'd^ 

And beyond Aat ne farther heaven can £iid« 

£q veU your virtues 4o with his agree, ^ r 

Thaty though your orbe of different greatnofs be. 

Yet both are for each other's ufc difpos^d. 

His to enclofe, and yours to be enclosed. 

Nor couid another in yoifr rbOm have bectt, ^ 

Except an emptinefr had come betweem ' • 

The comparilbo of the Chancellor to the ladio 
l^ves all rafemblance too far behind it ; ^ 

And as the Indies were not found before . ^ . 

Thofe rich perfumes which from the happy ihore , 
The winds upon their balmy wtngs conveyed, 
Whofe guilty fwectntft-firft their worid betray**} 
So by yovrr counfels we are brought to vle^ " 
A new and undifcoverM world in you. 

There is another comparifoiiy for there is little elfe 
iathe poem, of which, though perhaps it cannot be 
explained into plain pro&ick meaning, the mind per- 
ceives enough to be delighted, and r^ily forgives ju 
obicurity, for its magnificence : 

How ftrangely adive are the arts of peace, 
Whofe reftlefs motions lefs than wars do ceafe : 
Peace is not freed fiom labour, bikt froid noife ; 
And wJir mote force, but not mortrpaids cmplop r 

. Such 
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* ' Jpiidi'is rac Diigkty .iWiftnec or .jGonr nmkU 

Tba^c, Uk/e tbe earth's, it lfiav«s awr feale bpbkif^ 

Wl^le Ton (b fraootUy tyrn and rowl oimt i^hac^t 

That nyid jxiotion doies biu reft appesg:. 

f or^ in jiaturc's fwjftocfs, with liie throng 

Of flying orbs while ours js borne aU>Qg» 

All feems at reft to the deluded eye» 

Mov'd by the foul of the feme harmony : 

So cariyM on by your tinwearied care. 

We reft in peace, and yet in motion ihare« 

To this fucceed four lin«s, which perhaps afford 
pryden^s firft attempt at ihofe penetrating remarks oil 
human aature^ for wbicb be ie^m$ to b^vel^e^o pecu^ 
Jiarly foripc^ ; 

Ifit tjf^ tbf n thofr mnasM within you £», 
FH>m wfai^h tibe hiy^py nevjQf mvil befiw > 
£avy that 4pea with Auiery rdide. 
The jpy and the revenge of ruin'd pride. 

hxto tMs poem he ftttns to kave e^edled tl) lih 
powen; md lafttr this Itedfil not cAeti bringupdnliift 
aavil fvich Aubbom and unmalleable thoughts ; W>. 
«s a ipectmtn of his abUities to unite the mdft unfoei* 
nble mattof ^ he has .eonckided with lines, of ifthikh I 
tUnk Hoc fnyfelf oibKgepd to tell the meaning : 

Tet unimpaired with labours, or with time, 
your age bnt feems to s^new youth to climb« 
Thus hcarenly bodies do our time beget. 
And meafiife^ change, biit (hare no part of itt. 
And fttU it fltall without a weight increafe, 
. Like this new year, whofe motions nerer cealbv 
. . . lor fiw» tha glonoQs courfe you have begua 
is led by Charges, as that is- by the fun» 
It muft both weightkls and iounortal prove^ 
|^fc%ufe^fhe centre of it is abovf.. 
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In the Jmm NlirabiUs he returned to die quatrain, 
which from that time he totally quitted^ peihaps from 
this es^perience of its inconvenience, for he complains 
of its difEculty; This is one of his greateft atten^>ts« 
He had fubjefts equal to his abilities, a great nayal 
war^ and the Fire of London. Battles have always 
been defcribed in heroick poetry ; but a fea-fight and 
artillery had yet fomething of novelty. New arts arc 
long in the world before poets defcribe them ; for thef 
borrow every thing from their prcdeceflbrs, and com* 
monly derive very little from nature or from life. Boi*- 
Icau was the firft French writer that had ever hazarded 
in verfe the mention of modem war, or the eSefts of 
gunpowder. We> who are lefs afraid of novelty, ha4 
already pofleffion of thofe dreadful images : .Waller 
had defcribed a fea-fight* MUtUn had not yet transfer* 
red the invention of fire-arms to the rebellious angels* 

This poem is written with great diligence, yet does 
0Ot fully anfwer the txpe^tion taifed by fuch fubiefb 
and fuch a writer. With thfi ilanM q£ Davenant he 
has fometimes his vein of parentheiis, and incidental 
difquifition, and (tops his narrative fojr a wife remarlu 

The general fault iSj that he affords mqre fentimenc 
than defcription^ and does not fo much imprcfe fcenes 
upon the fancy, as deduce jxmfequences and make 
iromparifons. 

The initial ftanzas have rather too much refemblance 
to the fijrft lines of Water's poem on the war with 
Spain ; perhaps fuch a begixming is natural^ and could 
nqt be avoided without affeOation. Both Waller and 
Dryden might take their hint from the poem OQ (hft 
civil war of Rome, Orhemjam taium, &c. 

Of the king coUcdting his navy, he fiijrSi 

It 
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It feems «s every fhip their fovereign knows^ 
• His awfbl fummoiu they fo foon* obey i 

So hear the fcaly herds when Proteus blowsi 
And lb to paftore follow through the fea. 

It would not be hard to believe that Dryden had 
)Krritten the two firft lines ferioufly, and that fome wag 
had added the two latter in burlefquc. Who would 
cxpeft the lines that immediately follow^ which are 
indeed perhaps indecently hyperboUcal^ but certainly 
in a mode totally different ? 

To fee this fleet upon the ocean i&ove. 
Angels drew wide the curtains of the ikies ; 
* And heaven, as if there wanted lights above, 
- For tapers made two glaring comets rife/ 

The d^rcriptloB of the attempt at Bergen will afibrd 
a very complcat fpecjmen, of the defcriptions in this 
poem : ,...-• 

And now ai^>roach*4 their fleet from India, iraught 

With all the riches of the riflng fun : 
And precious fand from fputhem climates brought^ 
The £ital regions where the war begun. 

Like hunted caftors, cenfirious of their ftore. 

Their wayrUid wealth to Norway's coaft they bring i 

Then firft the North's cold bofom fpices boie. 
And winter brooded on the eaftem fprjing. 

By the rich Icent we found our perfum*d prey, 
Which, flank'd with rocks, did cloie in covert lie s 

And rpuhd about their murdering cannon l;3iy» 
At once to threaten and invite the eye# 

fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard. 
The Engliih undertake th' unequal war : 

Seven (hips alone, by which the port is barr'd, 
Befi^ d^e Indies, and aQ Denmark dare. . 
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Tiiefe fight Kkt huffiiitKk, but like Iov«ir^ t!i^ 
Thcfe fainiroiild keep, and thttfcr more fain CTk]fff4 

And to fuch beight th^eir ftt^tit pAffiod ^ws. 
That what both love, bodi haiiard i»-deffrcrf t 

' ilimidftwhoIe^hMp^f»rfpiccri;i^'afaaU« 

AAd now thdir odours arm*d agadtift them fly f 
Some prcciouflf bj IhatterM porcehia bU^ 
Andfome by aroituitiG fplinters die^ 

And though by tettipefts of th<f prise berei^ 
In heaven's inclemency iome eafir t^ findi 

Our foes we yanquilh'd by out valour left, 
And only yielded to the feas and wind* 

In this manner is the {ublime too often minglecf wijtik 
the ridiculous. The Dutdi feek a iheker for a wealthy 
fleet : this furely needed no illuftration ; yet th^y muft 
fly, not like all the reft of mankind on the fame occa- 
fioni but like bunndcaftdrs ; and they might with ftrift 
propriety be hunted; for we winded them by our* 
nofes — ^(Arpirfumes betrayed them. The Hujband »d 
the Lover ^ though of more dignity than the C^or^ 
are images too domeftick to mingle property with the 
horrors of war. The two quatrains that follow are 
worthy of the author* 

The account of the different fenffations with i^hjch 
the two fleets retired, when the night parted therp', is 
one of the fairefl: flowers of EngliiH poetry. 

The night comes on, we eager to^ ]^uirfue 

* The combat fillip and they afham'd to leave; 
Till the laft ftreaks of dying day withdrew, 
And doubtful moon-light did our rage deceive* 

In th* Englilh fleet each (hip refbunds with joy. 
And loud app];aufe of their great leader's bin : 

In fi'ry dreams the Dutch they ftill deftn^^ 
And, flumbering, fmile at the imagined flame. 

Not 
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Aiot fo tHff Holland fleet, who, ttHd nd dvm^ 
Stretdi'd oa their dodcs liko wearf oxea lie; 
. Faijit fwc^ts M d9.wii tjtfii: mighty members nui» 
(Vafl bulks, which little fouls but ill fup|Jy.) 

In dreams they fearful precipices tre^ 

Ori (hipwreck'df I^opr.tt) fame dxHwt ftore : 

Or, in dark churches, walk among the dead s 
They wake with horror, and dare fleep no more. 

It is a general rule in poetry^ diat all appropriacedl 
terms of art ihould be fimk in general expreflions, be- 
caufe poetry is to fpeak an univerfal lai^age, Xbisy 
rule is ftill ftronger with regard to arts x^otliberal, or 
confined to few, and therefore far remoycd fron^ com-* 
mon knowledge ; and ei this kind^ certainly, is tech* 
ciical navigation. Yet Dryden was of opinion that a 
fea-fight ought to be defcribed in the nautical lan- 
guage ; and certainly , fays he, as tbofe who in a logical 
difputatim keep to general terms would bide a fallacy^ fr 
tbofe who do it in any poetical defcription would veil tbeir 
ignorance. 

Let us then appeal to experience ; for by experience 
at lail we learn as well what will pleafe as what will 
profit. In the battle, his terms feem to have been 
blown away ; but he deals them liberally in the dock : 

So here ibaie pick out bullets from the fide^ 
Some drive old ^ium thro' t^Lch/eam and rift : 

Their left-hand docs the calking-iron guide, 
The rattling malltt with tlie right they lift. 

With boiling pitch another near at hand 

(From friendly Sweden brought) the /corns inJloptT- 

Which, well laid o*er, the falt-fea waves withftand, 
And fhake them from the rifing beak in drops. ' 

Some thtgalNtofes with dzvrhy marling bind, 
Or fear«cIotb nufts witii ftrong tarpawHng coats : 
1 N To 
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To try tutwjirotuls one mounts into the winif» • ' 

And one below, their cafe or ftiffbeft notes* 

I fuppofe here h not on^ term which every itadef 
does not wifh awajc 

Hb digreffion to the orighial and progrefs 6f nstrw 
gation, with his pfofpedt oif the adVanceineDt whic^ it 
fliall receive ^roni the Royal Sodety,- then newly infti- 
tuted^ may be cOnTidered as an example feldom equalled 
of feafonable exttirfion and artful retuftu 

One line, hoWever/leaves me difcont^ted ; Ijefaysr^ 
that by the help of the philofophers^ 

Inftnified ihips fliall fail to quick commerce^ 
By which teiiiot^ft rtglons are alli^. — 

Which he is conftrained to explain in a note. By a nuri 
(6xaS meafure of kngiiiide* It had better become Dry- 
den^s learning and genius to have laboured faience inta. 
poetry, and have ihewn, by explaining longitude, that 
ytvXc did not refufe the ideas of philofophy. 

His defcription of the Fire is painted by refolute 
meditation, out of a mind better formed to reafon than 
to feel. The conflagration of a city, with all its tu- 
mults of concomitant diftrefs, is one of the moft dread* 
ful fpedtacles which this world can offer to human eyes ; 
yet it fcems to raife little emotion in the breaft of the 
poet ; he watches the flame coolly from ftreet to ftrcet, 
with now a reflcftion, and now a flmile, till at laft h& 
meets the king, for whom he nwkes a fpeech, rather 
tedious in a time fo bufy ; and then follows agaia the 
progrefs of the fire, • 

There are, however, in this part fomc paflages that 
deferve attentipn ; as in the beginning : 

The diligence of trades and noifcful gain 
A^)4 luxury more late af)^;?? were laid \ 

SA 
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All wid the nlght^S) and in her filent reigtl 
No ibtind the reft of Nature did invade 
In this deep qaiel-^ 

The expfeffion Jll was ibe nigbCs is taken from Se* 
^ca, who remarks oii Virgil's line. 

Omnia noifls erant plaada compofta quietf^ 
ihit he might have concluded better. 
Omnia no^is erant. 
The following quatrain is vigorous and ammated : 

The ghofts of traytors from the bridge deiccnd 

With bold fanatick fpeAres to rejoice ; 
About the fire into a dance they bend, 

And fing their fabbath iiotes with feeble voice. 

His predidioa of the improvements which ihall be 
made in the new city, is elegant and poetical, and^ 
with an event which Poets cannot always boaft, has 
been happily verified. The poem concludes with z 
iimile that might have bet^ been omitted. 

Drydea, when he wro^e this poem, feems not yet 
fully to have formed hia verfification, or fettled his 
fyftem of psopriety. 

From this time, he addiAed himfelf almoft wholly 
to the. Aage, io wbicb^ &ys he, my ginius never much 
uuUned me J merely as the moft profitable market for 
poetry^ By writing tragedies in rhyme, he continued 
to ioq>rove his diftion and his numbers. According to 
the opinion of Harie, who had ftudied his works with 
great attention, he fettled his principles of verfification 
in 1676, when he produced the ^hy of Jureng Zei; 
and accordii^ to his own account of the ihort time in 
which he wrote Tyrannick Love^ and the State of Inno* 
cenee, he foon obtained the full ctkOt of diligence, and 
added facility to exa^efs. 

Vol. IL D d Rhyma 
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Rhyme has been fi> long baniihed from the thettre^ 
that we know not its tSoSt upon the paffioos of an au-^ 
dience; but it has this convenience, thst fencebces 
ftsnd more independent on each other^ and firiking 
paiTages are therefore eafily feleAed and retained. Thua 
the defcription^ of Night in the Indian Emperor^ and 
the rife and fall of empire in thd Conquefi of Granada^ 
are more frequedtly repeated than any lines in All fir 
LiM, or Don Sebajtian. 

To fearch his plays for vigorous fallies, and (enten*- 
tious elegances, or to fix the dates of any little pieces 
which he wrote by chance, or by folicitation, were la- 
bour too tedious and minute. 

His dramatic labours did not fo wholly ab(brb his 
thoughts, but that he promulgsted the laws of tranib- 
{ton in i, preface to the Englifh Epiftles of Ovid ; one 
of which he trahflaced himfelf, and another in con- 
junftioii With the Earl of Mulgrave. 

Abfalom and Achkophel is t work fb well known, 
that particular critidfin is Aipetfhious. If it be con- 
fidered as a poem political and controverfial, it will be 
found to comprife all the excellences of which the iiib- 
je^ is fufceptible ; acrimony of cenfure, elegance of 
praife, artful delineation of charaders, variety and 
vigour of fentiment, happy turns of language, and 
pleafing harmony of numbers ; and &11 thefe raifed to 
fuch a height as can fcarcely be found in any other 
Englffli cdmpoiition. 

It is not, however, without faults ; fome lines are 
Inelegant or improper^ and too many are irreligioufly 
licentious* The original ilrufhire of the poem was 
defective ; allegories drawn to great length will dways 
)^reak ; Charles could tfbt run coi^iAually paralld: wick 
David« 
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.The fubjeft had likewife another inconveniehde : it 
klmitted little imagery or defcription^ and a long poem 
iof mere (entiments eafily becomes tedious ; tliough all 
the parts are forcible, knd every line kindlbs new rap- 
ture, the reader, if not relieved by the ihtferpdfitibn of 
fomething that fooths the fancy, grows weary o^ ad- 
miration, and defers the reft. 

As an approach to hiftorical truth was necqflary, the 
adtion and cataftrophe were not in the poet's power ; 
there is therefore an un{)leafing difproportion Between 
the beginning and the eiid; W6 afe aUrmed by a fic- 
tion formed otlt bf many {eStk various in their princi- 
ples, but agreeing in their purpofe of mifchief, for- 
tnidable for their numbers, and ftrong by th?ir fup- 
ports, while the king's friends are few and weak. The 
chiefs on either part are fet forth to view i but when 
expectation is at the height, the king mak^s a fpe^chj 
and ^ 

tieiiccforth a feries of new times begaiU 

Who call forbear to think of an enchanted caftle^ 
with a wide moat and lofty battlements, walls of mar- 
ble and gates of brafs, which vanilhes at pnce int3 air^ 
when the deftined kn^ht blows his horn before it } 

In the fecond p4rt> written by Tafe^ there is a long 
mfertiqn, whish^ for poignancy of latire, exceeds any 
part of the fornjer. . Peifdnal refentntent, though rid 
laudable motive to fatire, , ean. add g^reat force to gene- 
ral principles. Self*love is a bufy prompt^f. 

The A£?J!a/>writteh upon the fame principles with 
Abfdom a.nd Atbitopbel^ biit tpon i, narrower plan, ^\yfti 
lefs pleafure, tl^ough it difcovers equal abilities in the 
writer. The fnperftru^re canlnot extend beyond the 
Ibundation; a Angle cfaarafter or incident cannot fut- 
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nUh as many idea^^ as a ferks of events, or multiplidcy 
of agents. This poem therefore^ fince time has left 
It to itfelf^ is not much read, Bor perhaps generally 
underltood; yet it abounds with touches both of 
humorous and (erious iatsre. The pifture of a mao 
whofe propenlions to mifdhief are fuch, that his befl 
adions are but inability of wickednefr, is very fkj]l^ 
fully delineated and ftrongly coloured ; 

Pawer was his aim : but thrown from that pseSe a cCt 
The wretch tumM loyal in his own defence* 
And malice reconcil'd him to his Prince, 
Him* in the angailhof hia Jool, h^ ferv'd i 
Rewarded fiifter ftiU than he defenr'd : 
Behold him now exalted into tmft ; 
Hit coonfels oft convenient, feldom juft, 
£T*n in the moft iincere adrica he galve. 
He had a grudging ftiil to he a knave. 
The frauds he leamt in his £uiatic years, 
^ Made him uneafy in his lawful gears : 
At leaft as little honeft as he coiaM : 
And, like white wkchest nttTcfakvoiiflf foodl ' 
To this firft bias, longingly, he leans ; 
And rather would be great by wicked means. 

ThcTbremdia, wfaidi^ byatenn I amaifra!d nti^ 
ther authorized nor analogical, he calls jhgujtalis^ 
\s not among his happieft produfidons. Its firit and 
ebvious defeft is the irregjolarity of its metre> to which 
the ears of that age, however, wece accutomed* What 
is worfe, it has neither tenderneis nor "dignity, it ia 
lieither magnificent nor pathetick. He ileenis to look 
round him fot imi^s which he cannot fia^ and what 
he has he diitorts by endeavouring to cnlargf^ diem» 
He is, he fays, pettifkd wik grief i but the oaaiUe 
fomeomas reients, and tricUea in a joke^ 
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The fons of art all med'cines try*d. 
And every noble remedy apply 'd; 

With emvlation each effiiy*d 

His utmoft ikill ; My m^$ ^jfr^fd: 
Was never lofing game with better conduft phiy*d. 

He had been a Uttk indued to merriment before 
upon the prayen of a nation for their dying foverei^, 
nor was he ferious enough to keep heathen fables out of 
his religion; 

With him th* innumerable croud of armed prayers 
KnockM at the gates of heaven^ and knock'd aloud | 
Thijir/l well'imaning rude petiihn^rs^ 

All for his life aiTail'd the throne. 
All would have bribed the ikies by offering up their ovm 
So great a throng not heaven itfelf could bar ; 
'Twas almoft borne by force as in the i^ianis war* 

The prayers, at leaA, for his reprieve wext heard i 
His death, like Heaekiah's, was deferred* 

There is throughout the eompofition a defire of 
(plendor without wealth. In the condufion he fisems? 
tpo much pleafed with the profpeft of the new. 
reign to have lamented his old mailer with mueb^ 
fincerity. 

He did not mifoarry in this attempt for want of fkill 
either in lyrick or el^ack poetry. His poem on^tbe 
death of Mrs. Killegnw is undoubtedly the nobleft 
ode that our language ever has product. The firft 
part flows with a torrent of enthufiafm. Firvet immtnm 
Jufqtu ruiL All the ftanzas indeed are not equal. Aa 
imperbl crown cannot be one continued dimnond; the 
gems muft be held together by fome lefs valuable 
matter. 

In his firft ode for Cecilia^s day^ which is toft tn^ the 
fplendor of the fecond^ there are paflages which would 
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have dignified any other poet. The firft Aanzt i$ 
vigorous and elegant, though the woid diapafm is too 
tedinical^ and the rhymes are too remote from one 
another : ^ 

]f rqm bamonyt from heavenly harmony, 

Tbi^ nniVcrlal frame beg^ : 
^hen nature undem^th a heap of jairing atoms lay» 
** And conld not heave her head. 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 

*Arifc ye ttaore than dcarf. " * ^^ ' 
Then cold and hot, and mbift and dry^ 
In order to their ftatibn^ leap, ' ' 

And mufick's powet obey. 
If jom harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This univerfal frame began : 

Trom harmony to harmony 
Through all the compaf$ of the not«i it ran. 

The diapafoh doiling full in man. 

The conclufion is likewife ftriking, but it indudes 
«n image fo' jiwful in itfelf^ that it can owe little to 
poetry; and I could wilh the antithefis of mujick tmtm-x 
ing had foimd^ibmo other place. 

Aq from the power of facr^d lays 

The Ipheres began' to move. 
And fung the great Cr^tor's praife 

To all the blels'd above. 
So when the lafi and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant fhall devour. 
The trumpet fhall be beard on high, 
The dead Ihall live, the living die, ' 
And mufick fhall untune the Iky. 

Of his ikill in Elegy he has given a fpecimen in l^ 
flemfra, of Which the following Uhcs difcOv^r their 

iMthor; ' 
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Though all thefe rare endowments of the mind 
Were in a narrow fpace of life confin*d, 
The figure was with.fuU perfeAion crown'd | 
Though not fo large an orb, as truly round ; 
As when isK glory, through the public place. 
The ^ils of conquered nations were to pafs, 
And but one day for triumph was allQw'd» 
The conful was conibain'd his pomp to crowd ; 
And fo the fwift proceffion hurry'd on, 
That all, though not diftindly, might be ihowa: 
So in the ftrajten'd bounds of IHe confin'd* 
She gave butglimpfes of her glorious mind; 
And multitudes of virtues pafs'd aloi^; 
Each preffing foremoft in die mighty throng, 
Ambitious to be feen, and tlien make room 
For greater multitudes that were to oome. 
Yet unemployM no minute flipp'd away; "^ 
Moments were precious in fo fhort a (by. 
The hafte of heaven to have her was fo great, 
That fome were fingle aAs, though each compleat j 
And every aft ftood ready to repeat. 

This pieccj however^ is not without its lault^; there 
is fo muoh Ukeneis in the initial comparifoji^ chat there 
is no lUuftratioa. As a kin^ would be lamented^Eleo- 
pora was lamented: 

As when fbme great and gracious n^onarch dies, 

Soft whifpers, firft, and mournful murmurs, rife 

Among the fad attendants ; then the fbund 

Soon gathers voice, and fprcads the news around. 

Through town and courntfy, till the dreadful blaft 

Is btawa to difUni colonies at lafl ; 

Who, then^ perhaps, were offering vows in vain. 

For his h>ng life, and for his happy reign ^ 

60 flowly by degrees, unwilling fame 

Did matehlefs Eleonora's fate proclaim, 

^ill publick 48 the lofs the news became* 

Dd4 This 
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This b little better than to fay in praife of a fhnA, 
that it is as green as a tre^ ; or of a brook^ that it waters 
a garden, as a river waters a country. 

Dryden confeffes that he did not know the lady 
whom he celebrates ; ,the praife being therefore uxfwi^ 
tably general, fixes no impreffion ut>on the reader, nor 
excites any tendency to love, nor much defire of imita^ 
tion. Knowledge of the fubjeft is to the poet, what 
durable materials are to the architeft. 

The Religio Laid, which borrows its title from the 
Religio Media of Browne, is alnioft the only work of 
Dryden which can be confidered as a voluntary efiuHop; 
in this, therefore, it might be hoped, chat the full 
efiulgence of his genius would be found. But irn^ 
happily the fubjeft is rather argumentative than po^i^ 
cal : he intended only a fpecimen of metrical difpu* 
tatipn« 

And this unpoiifhM nigged verfe I choib. 
As fitteil for difcourfe, mi neareft profc. 

This, however, U a compofition of great excellence 
in its kind, in which the familiar is very properly 
diverfified with the folemn, and the grave with the 
humorous; in which metre has neither weened the 
force, nor clouded the perfpicuity of argument; nor 
will it be cafy to find another example equally happy 
of this middlQ kind qf writing, which, though pro- 
faick in fome parts, rifes to high poetry in others, 
and neither towers to the ikica, nor creeps along the 
ground. 

Of the fanje kind, or not far diftant from it, is the 

Und and Panther j the longeft of all Pryden's original 

poems; an allegory intended to comprize and to decide 

th^ coptroverfy between the Rgmwifts Mid Proteftants* 
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The fcheme of the work is injudicious and income* 
tnodious; for what can be more abfurd than that one 
tieall ihould counfel another to reft her faith upon a 
pope and council ? He feems well enough fkilled la 
the ufual topicks of argument^ endeavours to ihew die 
neceffity of an infallible judge^ and reproaches the Re« 
formers with want of unity; ^ut is weak enough to aik 
why fince we iee without knowing how^ we may 
not haye an infallible judge without knowing 
where. 

The Hind at one time is afraid to drink at the com- 
mon brook, becaufe Ihe may be worried; but walking 
home with the Panther^ talks by the way of the l^cene 
FatlerSp and at laft declares herfelf to be the Catholic 
church. 

This abfurdity was very properly ridiculed in the 
City Moufe and Country Moufe of Montague and Prior; 
and in the detedtion and cenfure of the incongruity of 
the fidkion, chiefly confifts the value of their perform- , 
ance, which, whatever reputation it might obtain by' 
the help of temporary pallions, feems to readers almoft 
a century diftant, not very forcible or animated. 

Pope, whofe judgment was perhaps a little bribed 
by the fubjedt, ufed to mention this poem as the mott 
correft fpecimen of Dryden's verfificatioft. It was in- 
deed written when he had completely formed his man- 
ner, and may be fuppofed to exhibit, negligence 
excepted^ his. deliberate and ultimate fcheme of 
jnetre. 

We may therefore reafbnably infer, that he did 
not approve the perpetual uniformity which confines 
the fenfe to couplets, fince he has broken hb lines in 
the initial paragraph. 

^ A milk- 
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A mUk««^te Hind, immortal and unchati^Mg 
Fed on the kwns, and in the foreft nmg'd I 
Without unfpotted, innocent within» 
She fear'd no danger, for fhe kpew no fin. 
Yet had fhe oft been chaic'd with i^oms and hotindi 
And Scythian fbafts, and many winged wounds 
Aim'd at her heart ; was often fbrc'd to fly, 
An4 doomM to death, though fated hot to die. 

Thefe lines are lofty, elegant and mufical, notwithi 
ftanding the intecruption of the paufe, of which the 
effed is rather i^creafe of plcafure by variety, than of-^ 
fence by ruggednefs. 

To the firft part it was his inteutio^, he (ays, topve 
the majeftick turn rfberoickpoefyi and perhaps he might 
have ei^ecuted his deiign not unfucceisfyUy, hstdnocau 
opporttiinity of fatire^ which he cannot forbear, falleq^ 
fpmetimes in his ^ay The charad:er ojT a Prefbyter|an, 
whofe emblem i§ the Wolf^ is not very heroically majcfn 
lick: 

More haughty than tiie reft^ the wolfifh rac^ 
Appear with belly gaunt and famifh'd face : 
. Never was fo deform'd a beaft of grace. 
His ragged tail betwixt bis l^s he wears, 
Clofe clapp*d for fhame ; but his rough creil he reaxis, • 
Alid|>ricks ^ bis predeftinadog ears. J 

Hi$ general charader of the other (brts of beafb thai: 
never go to church, though fpritely and keen, \t^ 
however, not much of hcro^ck poefy : 

Tljcfc are the chief; tp number p'c^: the reft, 
i^nd lUnd like Adam naming every beaft. 
Were weary work ; nor wUl the Mufe defcribe 
A flimy-born, and fun-begotten tribe ; 
Who, far from fteeples and their facred (bund* 
In fields their fullen conventicles found. 

Thtfe 
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Tbefe grofsy lu^lf-anlmated, lumps I leave ; 
^or can I think what thoughts they can conceive ; 
fittt if they Aink at all, 'tis fare no higher 
Than iQatter» pat in motion, may afpire ; 
SmIs that can fcarce ferment their ma($ of^j ; 
- So drofly, fo divifiUe, pre they, 

J^% would but lerve pure bodie^ for allay ; 
Such fouls as (hards produce, fuch beetle things 
As only buz to heaven with evening wings ; 
Strike in the dark, offending but by chance ; 
Such are the. blindfold blows of ijgnorance* 
They know not beings, and but hate a name ; 
To them the llind and Panther ^re the faa;ie« 

One more inftance, and that taken from the nar- 
fative p^rtj where ftylc; was more in his choice, wi^^ 
Ihow how fteaJdily he kept his refplution cf heroick 
^ignity. 

. For when the herd, fuf&c'd, did late repair 

To ferney heaths and to their f9rcft laire. 

She made a mannerly excufe to fiay, * 

Proffering the Hind to wait her half the way ; 

That, fince the Iky was clear, an hour of talk 

Might help her to beguile the tedious walk. 

"With much good- will the motion was embrac'd. 

To chat awhile on their adventures paft : 

Nor had the grateful Hind fo foon forgot 

Her friend and fcUow-fufferer in the plot. 

Yet, wondering how of late fhe grew eftrang'd, 
. fier forehead cloudy and her count'nance chang'd, 

$he thought this hour th* occafion would prefent 

To Icam her feaet caufe of difcontent, 

Which well (he hop'd might be with eafe rcdrcfs'd, 

Confidering her a well-bred civil beaft, 

And more a gentiewoman than the reft. 

Afler feme common talk what rumours ran, 

l^he lady of the fpottcd muff began. 

5 Thfc 
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The fecond and third parts he profefles to have, re- 
duced to didtion more familiar aad more iuitable to 
difpute and ccmverfiition; the difference is not, how- 
ever^ very eaiily perceived; the firft has fiuniliai^ and 
the two others have fonorous, lines. The wiginal in* 
congnuty funs through the whole; the king is now 
Otfor, and now the Ljm; and the name Pom is given to 
die Supreme Being. 

But when this conftitutional abflirdity is forgiven, 
the poem muft be confefled to be written with great 
finoothnefs of metre^ a wide extent of knowledge, and 
an abundant multiplicity of images ; the controverfy is 
embelliihed with pointed fentences, diverlified by illuf* 
trations, and enlivened by Tallies of inve£):ive. Some 
of the faffcs to which allufions are made, are now be* 
come obfcure, and perhaps there may be many fatirical 
paiTages little underftood. 

As it was by its nature a work of defiance, a com* 
pofition which would naturally be examined with the 
utmoft acrimony of criticifm, it was probably laboured 
with uncommon attention; and there are, indeed, few 
negligences in the fubordinate parts* ^ The original im* 
propriety, and the fubfequent unpopularity of the fub- 
jedt, added to the ridiculoufnefs of its 6rft elements, has 
funk it into negleft; but it may be ufefuUy ftudied, as 
an example of poetical ratiocination, in which the ar« 
-gument fuffers little from the metre,. 

In the poem on the Birth of the Prince of Wales ^ no- 
thing is very remarkable but the exorbitant adulation, 
and that infenfibility of the precipice on which the 
kin^ was then ftanding, which the laureat apparently 
ihared with the reft of the courtiers. A few months 
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cured him of contr overfy, difmifled him from court, 
^tnd made him again a play-wright and tranilator. 

Of Juvenal there had been a tranflation by Stapylton^ 
ind another by Holiday; neither of them is very 
poetical. Stapylton is more fmooth^ and Holiday^s is 
more efteemed for the learning of his notes. A new 
verfion was propofed to the poets of that time, and un-^ 
dertaken by them in conjunction. T^e main defign 
was condufted by Dryden, whofe reputation was fuch 
that no man was unwilling to ferve the Mufes iinder 
him. 

The general charafter cf this tranflation will be 
given, when it is faid to preferve the wit, but to want 
the dignity of the original. The peculiarity of Juve- 
nal is a mixture of gaiety and ftatelinefs, of pointed fen- 
fences and declamatory grandeur. His points have uot 
been neglefted ; but his grandeur none of the band 
ftemed to conlider as neceifary to be imitated, except 
Creecby who undertook the thirteenth fatire* It is 
therefore perhaps poi&ble to give a better reprefentation 
of that great latirift, even in thofe parts which Drydea 
himielf h«is tranflated, fome paflages excepted, whicb 
will never be excelled. 

With Juvenal was publilhed Perfius, tranflated 
wholly by Dryden. This work, though like all the 
other productions of Dryden it may have fliining 
parts, ieems to have been written merely for wages, 
in an umform mediocrity, without any eager en- 
deavour after excellence, or laborious effort of the mind*. 

There wanders an opinion among the readers of 
poetry, that one of thefe fatires is an exercife of the 
fchool. Dryden, fays that he once tranflated it at 
fchool; but not that he preferved or publiflied the ju- 
venile performance. 

Not 
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Not long afcerwacds he undertook perhaps them^ft 
hrduous work of its kind^ a tranttation of Vir^, for 
which he had Ihewn how well he was qualified i>j his 
verfion of the Pollio^ and two epiioide^^ gne of Niius 
and Euryalus^ the oth^r of Mezcntius and JLauHis. 

In the comparifon of Homer and Virgil, the 2i(crf'- 
minative excellence of Homer is elevation and coiut 
prehenfion of thought, and that of Virgil is grace and 
^Icndor of diftion. The beauties of Homer are there- 
fore difficult to be loft, and thoie of Virgil difficult to 
be retained. The maffy think at femiment is iafe by 
its iblidity, but the bloffiims of fclociftion eafily drop 
away. The author, having the chc^Jce of his own 
images, felefts thofe which he can beft adorn: th^ 
tranilator muft, at all hazards, follow his original, and 
exprefs thoughts which perhaps he woula not have 
choJen. \Vhdn to this primary difficulty b added the 
inconvenience of a language fb much inferior in har- 
mony to the Latin, it cannot be e^tpefted that they 
who read the Gre6i|pck and the Eneid i^ulil be much 
delighted with any verlion. 

All thefe obdadeii Dryden ifaw, and all theie he de- 
termined to encounter. The expe&ation of his worM 
was undoubtedly great ; the nation confidered its ho^ 
jiour as intereiled in the event. Oiie gave him the dif- 
ferent editions of his authof, and another hetped hini 
in the fubordinate parts. The arguments of the (eve-^ 
hil books were given him by Addifbn. 

The hopes of the publick iirefe itot difappomted. 
He produced^ fays Pbpfe, ibe fhqfi noile and Jfirllei. 
tranjlaiion thai I know in any language. It certainly ex- 
celled wliatever had appeared in Engliih, and appears 
to have fatxsfied his friends^ aad^ for the iuoft part^ 
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Ibiuive filenced his enemies. Milboumey indeed^ a 
dergyxxian^ attacked it ; but his outrages feem to be the 
ebullitions of a mind agitated by ilronger refeintmeBC 
than bad poetry can excite^ and previouily refolved not 
to be pleafed. . , 

His criticifin extends onty to the Preface, Paftorals^ 
and Georgicks ; zdA, is he proteues^ to give his. an* 
tagonift an opportunity of reprifal^ he has added his 
own verfion of the firft and fourth Paflorals^ and the 
firft Georgick* The world has forgotten his book; 
but fince his attempt has given him a place in literary 
ixiftory, I will preferve a fpecimen of his criticifm, by 
inferting his remarks on the invocation before the firft 
Georgick^ and of his poetry, by annexing his owa 
verfion. . , 

Ver. I. " What makis a ptenteGUs harvejl, when to 
•* tum^ f hi fruitful foil^ and when iofow the com^WM 
^^ itntuiky, they fay^ tojlumile at the ibrtfhold^ but what 
** has zplentems harveji to do here ? yirgil would luat 
'* pretend to prefcribe ruies iortbat which depends not 
*' on the hufbandmarCt care, but the difpofition of Heaven 
*' altogether. Indeed, thtpknteoits crop depends fooM- 
^^ what on the good method of tillage, and where tbc 
^^ lancPs ill mahurM, the corn, without a mifacle, can 
** be but indifferent $ but the harveji may be good^ 
** which is it§ propereji epithet, tho' the hujbaniman^j 
^^Jkill were never fo indiff'ereni. Tke next fentence \a 
•* too literal^ and when to plough had been P^irgil^s 
*' meaning, and inteiligible to every body ; and when 
*^ to/ozv the corn, is a needlefs addition/* 

Ver. 3. " The care ofjheepj of oxen^ and of kint^ 4^ 
*' when io geld the lambs, andjheer fhefwine^ would as 
*^ well have fallen under the cura icum, qui eultus ha^ 
** bendo^t pecori^ is Mh t>*s deduSion of particulars/* 

Ver. 
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Vcr. 5. *' TBi hirtb anigenhsofthefirugidbee^ tfing^ 
«* Mscenas, uni Ifing to ibie.^'S^3l where did expert^ 
^^ entih ever fignify Krib and genUuf or what ground 
^' was there for fuch ^Lfigun in this phce ? How much 
^^ more manly is Mn Ogjl^s verfion ! 

^^ What makes rich grounds, in what celeftial figns» 
** HTis good to plough, and marry elms with vines. 
*• What bcft fits cattle* what with fhecp spires, 
*' And feveral arti improving frugal bees, 
<« I fuig, MacMas, 

•* Which four lines, tho' feulty enough, arS yet much 
^' more to the purpofe than Mr. D^s fix.* 

Ver. la. *' From fields andmomtains to fnjfimg rtpait. 
^' For patrium Unquens nemus, faltufque LjcM^-^-Vtrf 
« well explained'!** 

Ver. 23, 24. " Inventor Pallas, of tbe fattenh^ oilg 
•' Wwr founder tf tbe plougb^ and plougbmarfs toil! 
^ Written as if tbefe had been Palla/s invention. ^ 
** floughnuafs toil's impertinent.'* 

Ver. 2^. «— 7»tf flfroud'Uke exprefi-^Why fbrwd^ 
^^ Bkef Is a eyprefs pulled up by the roots^ whidi the 
^^Jtulpture in the lajt Echgne fills Sihanu/i hand with, 
'' fo very like ol proud f Or did not Mr. D. tjunk of 
** that kind of typrefs us'd often for fcarves and bat* 
^^ bands at funerals formerly, or for pridawU iudb, &c. 
*' if fo, \was a deep good tbought.*" 

Ver* 26. *'— Wtf/ w^ar M^ royal bonours, and inereafe 
** /A^jrwr— What's meant by inareeifing tbe year f Did 
'^ jhe ^m/t or goddeffes add more months^ or isty/, or 
** Awrr/ to it ? Or how can arva tueri'^Ggpxfy to wear 
** rural honours ? Is this to tranjlate^ or abu/e an m« 
*' /A^r/ The next couplet is borrowed from 0^7% I 
^' fuppofe, becaufe lefs to the purpofe than ordinary. 

Vcr. 
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Vit. 33. " The patron of the world y and^omc^spe* 
•* euGar guard — Idle, arid hone of Virgih^ no more 
*' Hhanthe fenfe of tht precedent couplet; fo again^ he 
•* interpolates Virgil with that and the round circle of the 
^* year tif guide powerful of blefftngt^ ivbicb thou peva^Jt 
^^ aroundi A ridiculous Latintfm, and an impertinent 
"^ addition ; ind^d the ^hole period is but one piece 
^* of abfurditj and nonfenfe^ as thofe who lay it with 
** the original muft fihdi'* 

Ven 42, 43. " -Aj^ Neptune ^j// #*eff^» Mf /^yJw ^ 
f * tbefeai Was he c<?;2/«/ or diSator there ? ^/irf w^/ry 
*^ v/rf /If/ /or /A/ bed Jballjlrive. Both abfurd interp9^ 

Ven 47, 48- " Wbire in the void of heaven a place is 
^^ freei Ah happy D — n^ were that place for thee I 
.^* But where is that void f Or what does our tranflator 
" n\ean by it ? He knows what Ovid fays God did, to 
** prevent fuch ^ void in heaveii \ perhaps^ this Was 
** then forgotten 2 tnit Virgil talks irtore fenfibly/' 

Vcr* 49. " The fcorpion reddy to receive thy lawSi No, 
*< he would not then )xAyQ gotten out of hit ivay fo feft/* 

" Ver. 56. " The Proferpine affcSs her ftlent feat — 
•* What made het then fo angry with AfcalapbuSy for 
«* preventing her return ? She was now mUs'd to Pa- 
*' tience under the determinations of Fat e^ rather than 
•' /Fik/ of her rejidence** 

Ven 61^ 2, 3* " Pi/y tbepo^t% and the ploughman's 
^^ caresi htereft thy greatnefs in our ntum affairs. And 
•^ ufe thyfelf beiUnes to bear eiurfrayersi Which is fuch 
*' a wretched periy^rfim of Virgih n$bk tbtnq^bt as VicarM 
<* would have bluih^d at ; but Mr- 0^'lby makes us 
^' fome amends^ by his beuer lines : 

«* O whercfoc'cr thou art, from thence incline, 
^' And grant afliftance to my boldl defi^n I 
V<»L. IL E « ** Pit/ 
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** Pity wftli me, poor hufbandmen*s afiairs^ 
* And now, as if tranilated, hear our prayers. 

" This is. fcnfe^ and to tbepurp^fe: the other^ peof^ 
" mjiakenftttff:' 

Such were the ftri6hire9 of Milboume^ who feund^ 
few abettors ; and o£ whom it may be reafonabljr ima«» 
gined^ diat many who favoured his ddiga were afiian^ 
•f his infolencc- 

When admiration had fubiided^ the tr^nfladon was 
more coolly examined, and found like all others, 
%o be fometime$ erroneous, and fometimes licentious^ 
Thofe who could find faults,, thought they could avoid 
them J and Dr. Brady attempted in blank verfea tranf- 
lation of the Eneid, which, when dragged into the 
worlds did not live Iwig enough to cry. I have never 
feen it y but that fuch a verfion there is, or has been, 
perhaps fome old catalogue informed me*..- 

With not much better fucoefs, Tr^p, whoi hb " 
Tragedy and -his Preleftions had given him reputation, 
attempted another blank veriion of the Ejieid ; to 
Which, notwithftanding the flight regard, with which 
k was treated, he had afterwards perfeverance. enough 
to add the Eclogues and Georgicks. His bode may 
continue it^ ex iflence as long as it is the clandeftine 
refuge of fohoolboys* 

Since the Englifh ear has been acc^itomed to the 
mellifiupnce of Pope*s numbers, and the didtion of 
poetry has become more fplendid, new attempts have 
been made to tranilate Virgil ; and all his works have 
been attempted by men better qualified to cont«id with 
Dryden. 1 will not engage myfelf in an invidious 
comparifon by oppofing one paflage to another; a 
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1^'ork of which there would be no end, and which 
might be often offenfive without ufe. 

It is not by comparing line with line that the merit 
of great works is to be eftimated, but by their general 
effeAs and ultimate refult. It is eafy to note a itcak 
line, and write one more vigorous in its place ; to find 
a happinefs of expreffion in the original, and tranf* 
plant it by force into the verfion : but what is giveh 
to the parts, may be fubdudked from the whole> anii 
the reader may be weary, ^ough the critick may corn 
mend. Works of imagination excel by their allure- 
ment ind delight ; by their power of attfafting and 
detaining the attention. That book is good in vairi, 
which the i^eader throws away. He only is the maflcr, 
who keeps the mind in pleating captivity ; whcfe pages 
are perufed With eagernefs,- and in hope of new plea- 
fure are' perufed again ; and wlidfe conclufion is peN 
Wived with an eye of fdrrow, fuch as the traveller cafts 
upon departing day. 

By his proportion of this pfedomination I will con* 
(ent that Dryden ihould be tried ; of this, which, in 
Dppofition to reafon, makes Ariofto the darling and the 
pride of Italy ; of this?, which, in defiance of criticifm, 
continues Shakfpeare the fovcfeigil of the drama. 

His laft work was his Fables ^ in which he gave U5 
the firft example of a mode of writing which the Ita- 
lians call refacdmenio^ a renovation of ancient writers^ 
by modernizing their language. Thus the old poem 
of Boiardc has been new-dreffed by Domcntchi and Bcrr,L 
The works of Chaucer, upon which this kind of re- 
juvencfcence has been beftowcd by Dryden, require lit* 
tie criticifm. The tale of the Cock fcems hardly 
¥iOTXh revival ; and the ftory of Palamon and Anifep 

£ e a con*^ 
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containing an adion unfuitable to the times in which 
it is placed, can. hardly be fuffered to pafs without 
cenfure of the hyperbolical commendation which Dry- 
den has given it in the general Preface, and in a poe- 
tical Dedication, a piece where his original fondoefs 
of remote conceits feems to have revived. 

Of the three pieces borrowed from Boccace Si^if^ 
munda may be defended by the celebrity of the ftory. 
Theodore and Honoria^ though it contains not much 
moral, yet afforded opportunities of firiking defcrip- 
.tion. And Cymon was formerly a tale of fuch reputa- 
tion, that, at the revival of letters, it was tranflated 
into Latin by one of the Betoalds. 

Whatever fubjefts employed his pen, he was ftill 
improving our meafures and embellilhing our lan- 
guage. 

In this volume are interfperfed fome ihort original 
poems, which, with his prologues, epilogues, and 
fongs, may be comprifed in Congreve's remark, that 
even thofe, if he had written nothing elfe, would 
have entitled him to the praife of excellence in his 
kind. 

One compofition muft however be diftinguifhed* 
The ode for St. Cecilia's Day, perhaps the iaft effort 
of his poetry, has been always confidered as exhibiting 
the higheR flight of fancy, and the exafteft nicety of 
art. This is allowed to ftand without a rival. If in- 
deed there is any excellence beyond it, in fome other 
of Dryden*s works that excellence muft be found* 
Compared with the Ode on KiUigreWy it may be pro- 
. nounced perhaps fuperiour in the whole ; but without 
any fingle part, equal to the firft Aanza of the other. 

It 
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It is faid to have coft Dryden a fortnight's labour ; 
but it does not want its negligences : fome of the lines 
are without correfpondent rhymes ; a defefl:, which I 
never detefted but after an acquaintance of many years, 
^nd which the enthuilafm of the writer might hinder 
him from perceiving. 

His laft ftanza has lefs emotion than the former ; 
but is not lefs elegant in the didion. The conclufion 
is vicious ; the mufick of Ttmotbeus, which raifed a 
mortal to thejkiesy had only a metaphorical power ; that 
of Cecilia i which drew an angel down, had a real effect : 
the crown therefore could not reafonably be divided. 

I N a general furvey of Dryden's labours, he ap- 
pears to have a mind very comprehenfive by nature, 
and much enriched with acquired knowledge. His 
compofitions are the eflfefts of 9 vigorous genius ope* 
rating upon large materials. 

The power that predominated in his intelleAual ope- 
rations, was rather ftrong reafon than quick fenfibility. 
Upon all occafions th^t werq prefented, he ftudied ra- 
ther than felt, and produced fentiments not fuch as 
Nature enforces, but meditation iupglies. With the 
iimple and elemental paflions, as they fpring feparate 
in the mind, he feems not much acquainted ; and fel- 
dom defcribes them but as they are complicated by the 
various relations of fociety, and confufed in the tu- 
inuUs and agitations of life. 

What he fays of love may contribute to the cxpla- 
pation of his chara£ber : 

Love various minds does varioufly infpire ; 
It ftirs in gentle bofoms gentle fire, 
I^ike that of incenfe on the altar laid ; 
Sut raging flames tempeftuous fouls invade ; 

E c 3 A fire 
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A fire which cycry windy paiSon blows. 

With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows. - 

Dryden's was not one of the gentle bofoms : Love, 
$s it fuhfifts xn itfeif, with no tendency but to the per-i 
ipn loved, and wiihing only for correfpondent kind? 
nefs ; fuch loye as Ihuts oqt all other intereft ; the 
Ijqvq of the Golden Age, was too foft and fubtlc to 
put his faculties in motion. He hardly conceived it 
but in its turbulent effervefccnce with fome other de-^ 
fires ; when it was inflamed by rivalry, c^ obftruAed 
l>y difHculties : when it invigorated ambition, or exaf- 
perated revenge. 

He is therefore, with all his variety of excellence, 
Tiot often pathetick ; and had {6 little fenfibility of the 
power of effufiojis purely natural, that he did not ef- 
teem them in others. Simplicity gave him no plea- 
sure ; and for the firft part of his life he looked on 
Otway with contempt, though at laft, indeed very late, 
he confeffed that in his play there was Nature^ which 
is the chief beauty. 

We do not always know pur own motives. I an^ 
not certain whether it was not rather the difficulty 
which he found in exhibiting the genuine operations 
of the heart, than a fervile fubmiflion to an injudicious 
audience, that filled his plays with falfe magnificence. 
It was neccffary to fix attention ; and the mind can be 
captivated only by recolledtion, or by curiofity; by 
reviving natural fcntiments, or impreffing new ap- 
pearances of tilings : fentences were readier at his call 
than images ; he could more eafily fill the ear with 
ibme fplendid novelty, than awaken thpf^ ideas that 
ilumber in the heart. 

The 

a. 
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-The favourite exercife of his mind was ratiocinai- 
tion ; and, that argument might not be too foon at an 
«id, he delighted to taJt of liberty and neceffity, de- 
ftjny and contingence ; thefe he difcuffes in the lan- 
guage of the fchool with fo much profundity, that 
ihc terms which he ufes are not always underftood. It 
is indeed learning, but learning out of place. 

When once he had engaged himfelf in difputation, 
thoughts flowed in on either fide; he was now no 
longer at a lofs ; he had always objedions and folutions 
at command ; verbaque provifam rem — give him matter 
for his verfe, and he finds without difficulty vcrfe for 
"his matter. 

In Comedy, for which he profefles himfelf not na 
turally qualified, the mirth which he excites will per- 
haps not be found fo much to arife from any c**ginal^ 
humour, or peculiarity of charafter nicely diftingulihed 
and diligently purfued, as from incidents and circum- 
ftances, artifices and furprizes ; from jcfts of adtion 
rather than of fenciment. What he had of humorous 
or paffionate, he feems to have had not from nature, 
but from other poets ; if not always as a plagiary, at 
leaft as ah imitaton 

Next to argument, his delight was in wild and dar- 
ing fallies of fentiment, in the irregular and excentrick 
violence of wit. He delighted to tread upon the brink 
of meaning, where light and darknefs begin to mingle ; 
to approach the precipice of abfurdity, and hover over 
the abyfs of unideal vacancy. This inclination fomc- 
times produced nonfenfe, which he knew ; as, 

jVIove fwiftly, fun, and fly a lover's pace, 
Leave weeks and months behind thee in thy race. 

Amariei flies 
To guard thee from the demons of the air \ 

E e 4 My 
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My flaming fwor<) abqvc tli«m to difplay, 
Ail keen, and ground upon die edge of day. 

And fometinjes it iffued in abfurdities, of which pW* 
haps he was not confcious ; 

Then we upoi> our orb's laft verge fliall go. 

And fee the ocean leaning on the iky ; 
From thenicp Qur rolling neighbours we fhall know. 

And on the lunar worjd fccurely pry, 

Thefe lines have no meaning ; but may w^ not fay, in 
imitation of Cowley on another book, 

'Tis fp lil;c/r/{^ 'twjll ferre the turn as well? 

This endeavour after the grand and the new, pro* 
duced many fentiments either great or bulky, and many 
images either jy ft or fplcn4id : 

I am as frep as Nature firft made mani 
Ere tlie bafe Ijiws of fcrvitude began, 
When wild in WQods the nqblc f4vag^ ran. 

-^'Tis but bccaufe the Living death ne'er knew, 
lliey fear to prove it as a thing that's new ; 
Let me th' experinient before you try, 
I'll (how you firft how e^fy *tis tq dic- 

— There with a foreft of their darts he ftrove. 
And ftood like Capancus defying Jove ; 
With his broad fword the boldeft be^^ting down. 
While Fate grew pale left he fhould win the town. 
And turn'd the iron leaves of his dark book 
To make new dpoms, or mend what it miiiook. 

r— I beg no pity for this mouldering clay ; 

For if you give it burial, there it takes 

Poflcffion of your earth ; 

]f burnt, and fcatter'd in the air, the winds 

That ftrcw my duft diffufe my royalty. 

And fpread me o*er your clime ; for where one atom 

Of mine fhall light, know tlxcre Sebaftian reigns. 

Of 
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Of thefe quotations the two firft may be allowed tp ba 
groat, the two latter only tumid. 

Of fuch fele&ion there is no end. I will add only 
9 few more paiTages ; of which the firft, though it may 
perhaps not be quite clear in profe, is not too obfcure 
for ptetry, as the meaning that it \ms is noble ; 



No, there is a ncccflity in Fate, 
Why ftill the brave bold man is fortunate i 
He keeps his objc& ever full in fight. 
And that afTurance holds him firm and right ; 
True, 'tis a narrow way that leads to blifs, 
But right before tl^ere is no precipice ; 
Fear makes men look afide, and fo their footing mifs. 



} 



Of the images which the two following citations 
IJ^fTprdf the firft is elegant, the fecond magnificent^ 
ivhecher either be juft, let the reader judge ; 

What precious drops are thefp, 
Which filently each other's track purfue, 
Sright as young diamonds in their infant dew? 

^— — Refign your caftlc— — 
^-Entcr, biavc Sir ; for wheq you fpcak the word^ 
The gates ihall open of their own accord ; 
The genius of die place its Lord (hall meet. 
And bow its towery forehead at your feet. 

Thefe burfts of extravagance, Dryden calls the Da^ 
HJabs of the Theatre ; and owns that many noify lines 
cf Maxamin and Almanzor call out for vengeance 
upon him; but I knev^y fays he, that tbey ^ftt bed 
^nougb topUafe^ even when I wrote tbem. There is furely 
reafon to fufpedt that he pleafed himfelf as well as his 
audience ; and that thefe, like the harlots of other 
inen^ had his love^ though not his approbatioq. 

Hq 
t 
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He tad foiijetimes fauks of a fcfs generous an^ 
fplendid kind. He niakes, like alnwft all other poecs^ 
very frequent ufe of mythology, and fometimes con- 
iefts religion and fable too clofely without diftindion. 

He defcends to difplay his knowledge ^v4th pedant- 
ick oftentation; as when, in tranllating Virgil, he 
fays, tack to the larboard-^znd veerjiarbvard; and talks, 
in another work, of virtue fpooming befer^ the wind^ 
^is vanity now and then betrays his ignoraaoe : 

They Nature's king through Nature's opticks vicwM; 
Revers'd they view'd him leflcn'd to tlieir eyes. 

He had heard of reverfixig a telcfoope, and unludcily 
rcvcrfes the objeft. 

He is fometimes unexpeftedly mean. When he dc- 
icribes the Supreme Being as moved by prayer to flop 
the Fire of London, what is his exprcffion ? 

A bellow cryfial pyramid he takes. 

In firmamental waters dipp'd above, * 

Of this a broad extingul/her he makes. 
And hoods the flames that to dieir quarry ftrove. 

When he defcribes the Laft Day, and the decifivc tri- 
bunal, he interniingles this image : 

When ratdtng bones together fly. 
From the four, quarters of the iky« 

It was indeed never in his power to rcfift the temp- 
tation of a jell. In his Elegy on Cromwell : 

No fooncr was the Frenchman's caufc cmbrac'd. 
Than the light Mortfimr the gravt Don outweighed ; 
His fortune tum'd the fcale 

He had a vanity, unworthy of his abilities, to fliew, 
as may be fufpefted, the rank of the company with 
whom he lived, by the ufe of French words> which 

had 
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had Acn crept into converfatlon ; {\xchzli fraicbeur for 
(cdmfiy fougw for turbulence, and' a few more, none 
pf which the language has incorporated or retained. 
They coBtinue only where they ftood firft, perpetual 
warnings to future innovaton. 

Thefe are his faults of affeftation ; his faults of ne- 
gligence ^e beyond recital. Such is the unerennefs 
of his compofitions^ that ten lines are jeldom found 
together without fomeching of which the reader is 
learned. Dryden was no rigid judge of his own pages » 
he feldom ftru^led after fuprenxe excellence, but 
fnatched in hafle what was within his reach ; and -when 
he could content others, was hinnfelf contented. He 
did not keep prefcnt to his mind an idea of pure per- 
fe£tion ; nor compare his works, fuch as they were^ 
with what they might be made. He knew to whom 
he ihould be oppofed. He had more mufick than 
Waller, more vigour than feenham, and more nature 
than Cowley ; and from his contemporaries he was in 
^W> danger. Standing therefore in the higheft place,, 
he had no care to rife by contending with himfelf ; but 
while there was no name above his own, was willing to 
enjoy fame on the eaficft terms. 

He was no lover of labour. What he thought fuf- 
^cient, he did not flop to make better ; and allbwed 
'himfelf to leave many parts unfinifhed, in confidence 
that the good lines would overbalance the bad. What 
he had once written, he difmifled from his thoughts ; 
and, I believe, there is no example to be found of any 
•corredlion ox improvement made by him after publica-. 
tion. The haftinefs of his produdions might be the 
•effeft of neceffity ; but his fubfequent negleft could 
hardly have any other caufc than impatience of ftudy. 

What; 
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What can be faid of his verfification, will bQ 
little more than a dilatation of the pratfe given it by 
Pope: 

Waller was fmoodi ; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying vcrfc, the full-rcfounding line, 
The long majcftick march, and cneigy divine. 

Some improvements had been already made in £n* 
glifh numbers ; but the fuU force of our language was 
potyet felt; the verfe that was fmooth was commonly 
feeole* If Cowley had fometimes a finiihed line^ he 
had it by chance. Dryden knew how to chufe the 
flowing and the fonorous words; to vary the paufes, 
,and adjuft the accents; to diverfify the cadence, and yet 
preferve the (inoothnefs of his metre. 

Of Triplets and Alexandrines, though he did not 
introduce the ufe, he eflabUihed it. The triplet has 
long fubfifted among us. Dryden feems not to have 
traced it higher than to Chapman's Homer; but it is 
to be found in Phaer's Virgil, written in the reign of 
Mary; and in Hall's Satires, publiihed five years before 
the death of Elia^abeth. 

The Alexandrine was, I believe, firft ufed by Speft- 
fer, for the fake of clofing his flanza with a fuUer 
found. We had a longer meafure of fourteen fyllables^ 
into which the En^id was tranilated by Phaer, and 
other works of the ancients by othef writers ; of which 
Chapman's lUad was, I believe, the lafl« 

The two firft lines of Pbaer\ third Eneid will exem- 
plify this meafure ; 

When Afia's Hate was overthrown, and Priam's kingdom 

(lout, 
^U ^uiltlcfs, by the power of gods above was rooted out» 

As 
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As thefe lines had their break or cafurdy always at 
the eighth fyllable, it was thought, in time, commo- 
dious to divide them; and quatrains of lines, aher- 
nately, confiding of eight and fix fyilables, make 
the moft foft and pleafing of our lyrick meafure^ i 
ms, 

Relentlef^ Titrte, deftrbyihg power^ 

Which ftone and brafs obey, 
Who giv*ft to every flying hour 

To work fomc new decay. 

In the Alexandrine, when its power Was ohce feltf 
fome poems, as Draytotts Polyolbiony were wholly writ- 
ten ; and ibmetiities the meafures of twelve and four- 
teen fyilables were interchanged wifti oric artbther^ 
Cowley was the firft that inferted the Alexandrine jlc 
pleafure among the heroick lines of ten fyilables, 
and from him Dryden profefles to have adopted it. 

The Triplit and Alexandrine are not univerfally 
approved. Swift always cenfured them, and wrote 
fome lines to ridicule them. In examining their pro- 
priety, it is to be confidered that the eflence of verfc 
is regularity, and its ornament is variety. To write 
verfe, is to difpofe fyilables and founds harmonically 
by fome known and fettled rule; a rule however lax 
enough to fubftitute fimilitude for identity, to admit 
change without breach of order, and to relieve the ear 
without difappointing it. Thus a Latin hexameter 
is formed from dadtyls and fpondees differently com- 
bined; the Englifh heroick admits of acute or grave 
fyilables varioully difpofed. The Latin never deviates 
into feven feet, or exceeds the number of feventeen 
fyilables; but the Engliih Alexandrine breaks the law- 
ful 
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ful bounds, and fufpriies the reader wkh two fylUbles 
more than he expeded* 

The effedk of the Triplet is the fame: the ear has 
been accuftomed to expedt a new rhyme in every 
couplet; but is on a fudden iurprized with three 
rhymes together, to which the reader could not ao 
commodate his voice, did he iu>t obtain notice of the 
change from the braces of the margins. Surely there 
is fomething unikilful in the neceflity of fuch mecha* 
nical direction. 

ConGdering the rnetrical art £mply as a icience, 
and confequently excluding ail cafuaky, we mvft aU 
low that Triplets and Alexandrines, inierted by ca- 
price, are infierrupcions of that conftancy to which 
fcicnce afpires. And though the x'ariety which they 
produce may very juftly be defired, yet to make our 
poetry exadt, there ought to be fome ftated mode of 
admitting them* 

But till fome fuch regulation can be formed, I wlih 
them ftill to be retained in their prefent ftate* Thay 
are fometimes convenient to the poet. Fenion was of 
opinion, that Dryden was too liberal and Pope too 
fparing in their ufe. 

The rhymes of Dryden are commonly juft, and he 
valued himfelf for his readinefs in finding them; but 
he is fometimes open to objedion. 

It is the common prafUce of our poets to end the 
fecond line with a weak or grave fy liable : 

Together o'er the Alps methiaks We fly» 
Fiird with ideas of fair Jiaiy. 

Dryden^ Ibmetlmes puts the weak rhyoie at the 
fixft: * 

Laugh all the powers that favour tyranny^ 
And all the ftandiog array of the iky. 

Som6« 
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Statietimes he concludes a peritxl or paragraph with 
the firft line of a couplet> which^ though the French 
feem to do it without irvegularity^ always difpleafo in 
Englilh poetry. 

The Alexandrine, though much his £vMiirice> is not 
always very diligently fabricated by him. It iivwidbly 
requires a break at the fixth fyllablfe; a rule which the 
modern French poets never violate, but which Dryden 
fometimes negleAed: 

And with paternal thunder vindicates his throne. 

Of Dryden*s works it was faid by Pope that he could 
feieil from them better Jpecimens of every fnode rfpoetrf^ 
than any other Englijh writer could fupply. Perhaps no 
nation ever produced a writer that enriched his lan- 
guage with fuch variety of models. To him we owe 
the improvement, perhaps the completion of our 
metre, the refinenpieut of our language, and much of 
the correfbnefs of our fentimenta. By him we were 
tzxx^t fapere iifdri, to think naturally and exprefs 
forcibly. Thoogh Davis has neaibned in rhysne be* 
fore him, it may be perhaps maintained that he was 
the firft who joined argument with poctrj'. • Heftiewed 
us the true bounds of a tranflator^s liberty.- What was 
faid of Rome, adorned by Auguftu^,"may be applied 
by an eafy metaphor to Englilh poetry embelliftied by 
Dryden, lateriti'am invenit, mar mor earn reliqui/, he found 
it brick, and he. left it marble. . . 

THE invocation before the Georgicks is here in- 
ferted from Mr. Milbourne's verfion, that, according 
to his own propofal, his verfes may be compare^ with 
thofe which he cenrures4 

^ What 
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* \Vhat makes the richeft tilths beneath what fign? 
To plough^ and when to match your elnis and vineT 5 
What care vf'nh Jocks, and what with herds agrecsi 

And all the management of frugal bees^ 
, I fing, Miffcetuisf Ye immenfcly clear, 

Vaft orbs ot light which guide the rolling year > 

Boahus, and mother Ceres^ if by you 

\Vc fat'ning corn for hungry majl furfuc, 

Ifj taught by you^ we firft the clt/Jler preft. 

And thin coUftreams with fpritely juice rcfrelht- 

Ye/wdw, the prefent nUrrtms of the field, 

ffoed-nywpbs ztidfaUfnSf your kind afliftance yields 

Your gifts I fing ; and thou, at whofe fear'd ftrofcc 

From rending eartli the fiery fw/r/Jr broke,. 

Great Neptune, 6 affift ray artful fortg ; 

And thou to whom tlie woods and groves belongs 

Whofe fhowy heifers dn her flow'fy plains 

In mighty hetds the Oan Ijte maintains ! 

Pan, hslpt>y Ihepherd, if thy cares divine^ 

£'cr to imptovc thy ManalUs incline ; 

Leave thy Lycaan ^ood and native grove. 

And with thy lucky fmiles our work approve -; 
fie Pallas too, fwcct-oirs inventor^ kind ; 
And he, who firft the crooked plough dafign'd ! 
Sylvanus, god of all the woods appear, 
Whofe hands a new-drawn tender cyprefs bear ! 
Ye gods and goddejfes^ who e*er with love 
Would guard our paftures, and our fields linptote f 
You, who new plants from unknown^ lands fuppiy i 
And with condenfing clouds obfcurc tlie fky, 
And drop them foftly thence in fruitful lhovvers,f 
. Affift my entcrprize, ye gentle powers I 

And tjiou, great Cafar! though we kAow ftot yet 
Among what gods thou'lt fix «hy lofty feat. 
Whether thou'lt be the kind tutelar god 
Of thy own Jbrne, or wkh thy awful nod, 

6»id«. 
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6iiide the vaft world, while thy great hand (hall besn: 
The fruits and feafons of the turning year. 
And thy bright brows thy mother's myrtles wear : 
Whether thou*lt all the boundlefs ocean fway. 
And fea-men only to tliyfelf fllali prdy, 
7hiile, the fartheft illand, kiieel to thee, 
And, that thou niay'ft her fon by marriage hc^ 
Tetbys will for the happy purchafe yield 
To make a dowry of her watry field } 
Whether thou*lt add to heaven a trigbUrJigHt 
And o'er the/ummer months ferenely ihine; 
Where between Cancer and Erigone^ 
There yet remains a fpacious room for thee ; 
Where the hot Scorpion too his arms declines^ 
And more to thee than half his arch refigns ; 
What^'er thou'lt be ; for fure the realms below 
No juft pretence to thy command can (how : 
No fuch ambition fways thy vaft defires^ 
Though Greece her own Eljfian fields admires* 
And now^ at laft^ contented Proferpine 
Can all her mother's earneft prayers decline* 
Whatever thou'lt be, O guide our gentle courfe. 
And witli thy fmiles our bold attempts enforce ; 
With rae th' unknowing rujiics* wants relieve. 
And, though on earth, our iacred vows receive ! 

Mr, DRYDEN, having received from Rymer 
his Remarks on the Tragedies of the lajl Age^ wrote ob- 
fervations on the blank leaves ; which^ having been 
in the potfeffion of Mr. Garrick, are by his favour 
communicated to the publick, that no particle of Dry- 
den may be loft. 

" That we may the lefs wonder why pity and terror 
^^ are not now the only fprings on which our tragedies 
" move, and that Shakfpcare may be more excufed, 
'* Rapin confeifes that the French tragedies now all 

yoh. II, F f *• run 
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** run on thttendre ; and gives the reafon, betatilSef loviT 
" is the paffioii which moft predominates ua our foiUs, 
^* and that therefore the paflions reprcfented become 
** infipid, unlefs they are conformable to the thoughts- 
*' of the alidience. But it is to be concluded that this^ 
'* paffion works^BOt now amongft t^e French fo ftrongly 
*' as the other two did anx>Bgft the ancients. Amonglt 
^^ us, who have a ftrongjer genius for wrkmg, the 
*^ operations from the writing are m^ch ftronger : 
^^ for the raking oi Shakfpearc's pafEons is more fron> 
•^ the excdleacy of the words and thoughts, than the 
^^ juftnefs of the occafion ; and if he has been able to 
/* pick fingle occafioris, he' has never founded the? 
'* whole reafonably : yet, by the genius of poetry in^ 
'"^ writings he has focceeded^r 

^' Rapiti attributes more to tEe diffh^ diat is^ to 
*** the wonh and difcourfe of a tragedy, than Ariftotlc 
" has doner,' who places them in the laft rank of beau- 
/^ ties ; perhaps, only la[ft in order, becaufe they arc 
*' the laft produft of the defign, of the difpoiition or 
'* connexion' of its parts ; of the charafters, of the* 
'^ manners of thofe charafters, and of the thoughts 
^* proceeding froHii thofe manners. Rapines words are 
♦'* remarkable : 'Tis not the admirable intrigue, the 
**^ furprifing events, and extraordinary incidents, that 
*^ make the beauty of rf tragedy ; 'tis the difcourfes^ 
^* when they are natural and paflionate :• ib are Shak- 
^* fpeare*s. 
• ** The parts of a poero^, tragick or heroick,, are, 

" I. The fable itfelf. 

^* 2. The order or manner of its contrivance, in re-^ 
^^ lation of the parts to the whole/ 
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f* 3. The manners, or decency of the charadlers, in 
** fpcaking or afting what is proper for them, and 
** propei: to be fcewn tiy the poet. 

4. The thoughts which exprefs the manners! 

5. The words which exprefs thofe thoughts. 
" In thelaft of thefe, Honler excels Virgil ; Virgil 

*| all other ancient poets ; and Shakfpeare all modern 
*' poets. 

** For the fecond of thefe, the order : the meaning 
^^ is, that a faMe ought to have a beginning, middle, 
** and an end, all juft and natural ; fo that that part, 
*^ e.g. which is the middle, could not naturally be 
'^ the beginning or end, and fo of the reft ; all de- 
*^ pead on one another, like the links of a curious 
** chain. If terror and pity are only to be raifcdj 
** certainly this author follows AriftotleS rules, and 
*•* Sophocles' and Euripides's example : btit joy niay 
** be raifed too, and that doubly ; either by feeing- a 
** wicked man punifhed, or a g6od man at laft fortii- 
*• nate ; or perhaps indignation, to fee wickednefs prof- 
** perous, and goodnefs depreflcd : both thefe may be 
" profitable to the end of tragedy, reformation of man- 
^ ners ; but thp laft improperly, only as it begets pity 
^' in the audience : though Ariftotle, X cpnfefs, p\^cti 
** tragedies of this kind in the fecond form.. 

" He who undertakes to anfwer this excellent cri* 
*^ tiqiie of Mr. Rymer, in behalf of our Englifli poets 
*' againft the Greek, ought t<J d6 it in this manner; 
*' Either by yielding to him the greateft part <)f what 
*^ he contends for, wKich conl^fts in thil, that the 
^* {jLvQoij L e. the deligii and conduft of it, is more 
*^ conducing in the Greeks to thofe ends of tragedy, 
*^ which Ariftotle ind he propofc, namely, to caufe 

F f 2 ^' terror 
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* terror and pity : yet the granting this does not fet 
' the Greeks above the Englilh poets. 

" But the anfwerer ought to prove two things : firft^ 

* that the fable is not the greateft mafter-piece of a 

* tragedy, though it be the foundation of it. 

\^ Secondly, That other ends as fuitable to the na- 
^ ture of tragedy may be fou^d in the Englifh, whidi 

* were not in the Greek. 

" Ariftotle places the fable firft ; not quoad digfd-- 
' taiemy Jed quoad fundamenium : for a fable, never 
^ fo movingly contrived to thofe ends of hisj pity and 

* terror, will operate nothing on our afie&ions, ex- 

* cept the charafters, manners, thoughts, and words, 

* are fuitable. 

" So that it remains for Mr. Rymer to prove, that 
' in all thofe, or the greateft part of them, we are in- 
^ ferior to Sophocles and Euripides : and this he has 
^ offered at, in fome meafure ; but, I think, a little 

* partially to the ancients. 

" For the fable itfelf ; 'tis in the Englilh more 
^ adorned with epifodes, and larger than in the Greek 
*' poets ; confcquently more diverting. For, if the 

* aftion be but one, and that plain, without any 

* counterturn of defign or epifode, /. e. under-plot, 

* how can it be fo pleafing as the Englifh, which 

* have both under-plot and a turned defign, which 

* keeps the audience in expeftation of the ca- 
' taftrophe ? whereas in the Greek poets we fee 

* through the whole defign at firfl. 

" For the charadkers, they are neither fo many nor 
^ fo various in Sophocles and Euripides, as in Shak- 

* fpeare and Fletcher ; only they arc more adapted to 

" thofe 
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*^ thofe ends of tragedy which Ariftotle commends to 
^* us, pity and terror. 

" The manners flow from the charadters, and con- 
** lequently muft partake of their advantages and dif- 
** advantages. 

" The thoughts and words, which are the fourth 
" and fifth beauties of tragedy, are certainly more no- 
*^ ble^and more poetical in the Englilh than in the 
** Greek, which muft be proved by comparing them, 
*' fomewhat more equitably than Mr. Rymer has done. 

'^ After all, we need not yield that the Englifh way 
** is lefs conducing to move pity and terror, becaufe 
" they often Ihew virtue opprefled and v\(X puniflied ; 
•* where they do not both, or either^ they are riot to 
^* be defended. 

" And if we fhould grant that the Greeks performed 
^* this better, perhaps it may admit of difpute, whether 
" pity and terror are either the prime, or at leaft the 
" only ends of tragedy. 

" 'Tis not enough that Ariftotle has faid fo ; for 
" Ariftotle drew his models of tragedy from Sophocles 
*' and Euripides ; and, if he had feen ours, might 
** have changed his mind. And chiefly we have to fay 
** (what I hinted on pity and terror, in the laft paragraph 
** fave one), that the punifliment of vice and reward of 
*^ virtue are the moft adequate ends of tragedy, becaufe 
*< moft conducing to good example of life. Now pity is 
** not (6 eafily raifed for a criminal, and the ancient 
^* tragedy always reprefents its chief perfon fuch, as 
*' it is for an innocent man; and the fuffering of inno- 
^^ cence and punifliment of the offender is of the na- 
** ture of Englifli tragedy : contrarily, in the Greek, 
•* innocence is unhappy often, and the offender efcapes. 

F f 3 « Thea 
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*' Then we are not touched with the fufFerings of any 
*^ fort of men. fo much as of lovers ; and this was al- 
'^ mc^ unknown to the ancients; fo that they neither 
*^ adminiftejed poetical juftice, of which Mr. Rymer 
*^ boafts, fo well as we ; neither knew they the beft 
^^ common-place of pity, which is love. 

*^ He therefore unjuftly blames us for not building 
*^ on what the ancients left us; for it feems, upoii 
*^ confideration of the premifes, that we have wholly 
*^ finifh^d what they began. 

^^ My ji:|dgemcnt on this piece is this, that it is 
'^ extremely learned ; but that the author of it is 
f ^ better read in the Greek than in the Engliih poets ; 
*^ that all writer^ ought to ftudy this critique, as the 
*' beft account I have ever feen of the ancients ; that 
** the model of tragedy. he. has here given, is ex- 
** cellent, and extreme corredt ; but that it is not the 
** only naodel of all tragedy, becaufe it is too much 
^^ circumfcribed in plot, charadters, &c. ; arid, laftly, 
*f that we may be taught here juftly to admire and 
f ^ imitate the ancients, without giving them the pre* 
f * ference with this author,, in prejudice to our own 
f ' country. 

" Want of method in this excellent tres^tife, 
*' makes the thoughts of the author fometinaes ob-^ 
** fcure. 

*' His meaning, that pity and terror are to be moved, 
*^ is, that they are to be moved as the means conduc- 
*^ ing to the ends of tragedy, which arc pleafure and 
^' inftruction. 

" And thefe two ends may be thus diftinguiihed. 
*^ The chief end of the poet is to pleafe; for his im- 
*^ mediate reputation depends pn it. 

"The 
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^^ The great end of the poem is to inftruft, which Is 
"** performed by making pleafure the vehicle of that 
^^ inftruftion; for poefy is an art^ and all arts are made 
** to profit. Rapin. 

*^ The pity, which the poet is to labour for, is for 
'^^ the criminal, not for thofe or him whom he has mur- 
*** dercd, or who have been the occafton of the tragedy. 
*^ The terror is likewife in the punifliniient of the fame 
^^ criminal; who, if he be reprefented too great an 
** offender, will not be pitied : if altogether innocent, 
^^ his puniihment will be unjuft. 

^* Another obfcurity is, where he f^;'s Sophocl*. 
*** perfected tragedy by introducing the third adcor : that 
'^^ is, he meant three kinds of a&ion; one company fing- 
^^ ing, or another playing on the muficiL; a third dancing. 

^^ To make a true judgemeiit in this competition 
^* betwixt the ^G^eck poets ?nd the EngUih, in 
^* tragedy : 

" Gonfider, Brft, kow Ariftotlelus defined a tragedy. 
**' Secondly, what he affigns the end of it to be. 
•^^ Thirdly, what he .thinks the beauties of it. 
*^ Fourthly, the means to attain the end propofed. 

** Compare the Greek and Englifh tragick poets 
*^ juftly, and without partiality, according to thofe 
** rules. 

^* Then, fecondly, confider whether Ariftotle has 
** made a juft definition of tragedy; of its parts, of its 
•** ends, and of its beauties ; and whether he, having 
^' not feen any others but thofe of Sophocles, Euri- 
'^^ pides, &c. had or truly could determine what all 
^* the excellences of tragedy are, and wherein they 
•" confift. 

^' Next Ihew in what ancient tn^edy was deficient : 
•** for example, in the narrownefe of its plots, and 

F f.4 '' fewnefs 
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** fewncfs of perfons, and try whether that be not a 
*^ fault in the Greek poets; and whether their exccl- 
** lency was fo greats when the variety was vifibly fo 
*^ little ; or whether what they did was not very eafy 
** to do, 

" Then make a judgement on what the Englifh have 
^^ added to their beauties: as, for example, not only 
^^ more plot, but alfo new paffions; as, namely, that 
*^ of love, fcarce touched on by the ancients, except 
•* in this one example of Phaedra, cited by Mr. 
^* Rymer; and in that how fliort they were of 
« Fletcher ! 

^^ Prove alfo that love, being an heroick pafCon, 
^* b fit for tragedy, which cannot be denied, becauie 
^* of the example alledged of Phaedra ; and how far 
^* Shakfpcare has outdone them in friendlhip, &c, 

** To return to the beginnidg of this enquiry; con- 
^* fider if pity and terror be enough for tragedy to 
^' move : and I believe, upon a true definition of 
♦^ tragedy, it will be fovmd that its work extends 
^^ farther, and that it is to reform manners, by a 
^* delightful reprefentation of human life in great per* 
** fons, by way of dialogue. If this be true, then not 
^* only pity and terror are to be moved, as the only 
** means to bring us to virtue, but generally love to 
*^ virtue, and hatred to vice; by fliewing the rewards 
'** of one, and punilhments of the other; at le^fl, by 
^* rendering virtue always amiable, tho* it be Ihcwn un- 
^* fortunate; and vice deteftable, though it be ihewn 
*' triumphant. 

^* If, then, the encouragement of virtue and dif- 
'^ couragcment of vice be the proper ends of poetry in 
M tragedy, pity and terror, though good means, ar? 

^* not 
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♦* not the only. For all the paflions, in their turns, 
*< arc to be fet in a ferment : fl joy, anger, love, fear, 
<* are to be ufed as the poet's common-places; and a 
'* general concernment for the principal aftors is to be 
" raifed, by making them appear fuch in the charac* 
** ters, their words, and adkions, as will mtereft the 
" audience in their fortunes. 

" And if, after all, in a larger fenfe, pity comprc- 
** hends this concernment for the good, and terror in- 
*' eludes deteftation for the bad, then let us confider 
^^ whether the Engliih have not anfwered this end of 
^* tragedy, as well as the ancients, or perhaps better. " 
^^ And here Mr. Rymer's objedtions againft thefe 
** plays are to be impanially weighed, that we may 
** fee whether they are of weight enough to turn the 
^' balance againft our countrymen. 

^^ 'Tis evident thofe plays, which he arraigns, have 
^' moved both thofe pafHons in a high degree upon the 
** ftage. 

" To give the glory of this away from the 
*^ poet, and to place it upon the aftors, feems unjuft« 
'^ One reafon is, becaufe whatever a£):ors they have 
^^ found, the event has been the fame; that is, die 
*' fame paffions have been always moved; which fhewf 
*' that there is fomething of force and merit in the 
^^ plays themfelves, conducing to the defign of raiipg 
" thefe two paffions : and fuppofe them ever to hive 
^' been excellently aAed, yet adion only adds grpce, 
^* vigour, and more life, upon the ftage; but canflK 
** give it wholly where it is not firft. But, fecondly, 
f ^ I dare appeal to thofe who have never feen them 
'^ a£ted, if they have not found thefe two paffions 
'^ mpved within them : and if the general voice will 
f* carry it, Mr. Rymer's prejudice will take off his 
^ lingle teftimony. 

<^This, 
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** This, being matter, of faft, is reafonably to be cf- 
^' tabliihed by this apQi^l ; as if one man feys 'tis nighty 
^' the reft of the world conclude it to be day ; there 
^^ needs no farther argument againft him, that it is fo, 

*' If he urge, that the general tafte is depraved, his 
V arguments to prove this can at beft biit evince that 
^^ our poets took not the beft way to raife thofe paf- 
^^ fions; but ezperieace proves againft him, that thefe 
*^ means, which they have ufed, have been fuccefsful, 
^^ and have produced them. 

. ** And one reafon pf that fuccefs is, in my opinion, 
*^ this, that Shakfpcare and Fletcher have written to 
^^ the genius of the age and nation in which they lived ; 
*^ for though nature, as he obje&s, is the fame in al) 
f^ places, and ^fon too the fame; yet the climate, 
^* the age, the difpofition of the people, to whom 
^' a poet writes, may be fo different, that what pleafed 
^^ the Greeks would not fatisfy an Englifh audience. 

** And if they proceeded upon a foundation of truer 
*^ reafon to pleafe the Athenians than Sbakfpeare and 
*5 Fletcher, to pleafe the Englilh, it only Ihews that 
^^ the Athenians were a more judicious people ; bu;. 
^* -the poet's bufinefs is certainly to pleafe the audience. 

^^ Whether our Englifh audience have been pleafed 
^^ hitherto with acorns, as he calls it, or with breads 
** is the next queftioni that is, whether the means 
^^ which Shakfpeare and Fletcher have ufed in their 
^^ plays to raife thofe pafiions before named, be better 
1^ applied to the ends by the Greek poets than by them. 
**' And perhaps we fliall not grant him this wholly: 
^' let it be granted that a wiiter is not to run down 
^* with the ftrearo, or to pleafe the people by their own 
-«« ufual methods^but rither to reform their judjgemcnts. 
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ff ^t ftill remains to prove that our tbesitm needs this 
f< total reformation. 

^' The &ults, which he has found in their defigns, 
f^ are rather wittily zggtmoited in many places, thaii 
f' reafonaWy urged; and as much may be returned 
** on the Greeks, by one who were as witty as him- 
f felf 

** 2. They deftroy not, if they are granted, thq 
f ^ foundation of the fabrick;. only take away from the 
** beauty of the fymmetry: for example, the fiiults 
" in the character of the King in King and No-king are 
!' not, as he makes them, fiich as render him detefta* 
^* ble, but only imperfeftions which accompany human 
** nature, and are for the moft part excufcd by the vi- 
?* olence of his love j fo that they defhoy not our pity 
f* or concernment for him: this anfwermay be applied 
f ^ to moft of his obge&ions of that kind. 

*^ And RoUo committing many murders, when he 
*' is anfwerable but for one, is too feverely arraigned 
f* by him; for it adds to our horror and deteftation o£ 
f^ the criminal ; and poetick juftice is not negle£):ed 
f* neither; for we ftab him in our minds for every of- 
** fence which he commits; and the point, which the 
*^ poet is to gain on the audience, is not fo much in 
^^ the death of an offender as thfe railing an horror of 
•* his crimes. 

*^ That the criminal fliould neither be wholly guilty, 
*^ nor wholly innocent, but fo participating of both as 
*' to move both pity and terror, is certairiy a good' rule, 
" but not perpetually to be obferved; for that were 
** to make all tragedies too much alike, which objec- 
** tion he forefaw, but has not fully anfwered. 

*^ To conclude, therefore : if the plays of the an- 

5^ cients are more correftly plotted, ours are morebeau- 

5 " tifully 
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*^ tifuUy written. And if we can ratfe paiSons as high 
^^ on worfe foundations, it ihews our genius in tragedy 
'' is greater; for^ in all other parts of it^ the Engliih 
^< have manifeftly excelled them.** 

THE 

*.«,* la thefe hU obfervationi onatraft ofRymer'sy which, Co 
give it accurately, it entitled ** The tragedies of the laft age con- 
** fidered.** Mn Dryden terms this moft abiurd of all books of the 
kind, an excellent Critique, for which comniendation hardly any 
reafon can be found, other than that he ftood in awe of the writer. 
Dryden ereiy where profeiTes himfelf an admirer of Shakfpeare^ 
and it is the aim of this critic to turn all he has written to ridicule. 
Out of many paiFages in another difcourfe of his entitled * A ihort 
* view of tragedy/ that are not to be matched for their abfurdity, 
I feleft the following fummary of the chara&er of our great dramatic 
poet: 

** Shakfpeare's genius lay for comedy and humour. In tragedy 
** he appears quite out of his element; his brains are turned, he 
** raves and rambles, without any coherence* any fpark of reafon, 
«< or any rule to concroul him, or fet bounds to his phrenzy. Hit 
** imagination was ilill running after bis mailers, the coblers, and 
** parifh clerks* and Old Teflament Stroulers. So he might make 
** bold with Portia, as they had done with the Virgin Mary. Who, 
'* tn a church adling their play called the Incarnation, had ufually 
** the Ave Mary mumbled over to a firadling wench (for the blcfTed 
<* Virgin), flraw-hatted, blue aproned, big-bellied, with her iro- 
^* maculate concq>tion up to her chin.'* 

With a degree of faftidious infolence to which hardly any critic 
ever arrived* and in a llrain of buffoonery peculiar to himielf, he 
laughs to fcom the plot, the manners and the fentiments of Othello^ 
and makes ijport with the author in his cenfures of Julius Cxfar. 

In the former of the above trads he promifes his friend Fleetwood 
Sliepheard, to whom it is addrefled,, ** fome refleaions on that 
•* Pdradife Loft of Milton's, which ibme are jrieafed to call a poero,^ 
but they do not appear to have been ever publifbed. This larca£* 
tical expreffion has UQt efcaped the notice of Mr. Fenton, and biihpp 
Newton* 

It 
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THE original of the following letter is preferved 
in the Library at Lambeth^ and was kindly imparted 
to the publick by the reverend Dr. Vyfe. 

Copy of an original Letter from John Dryden, 
£fq; to his (bns in Italy , from a MS in the 
Lambeth Library, marked N^ 933. p. 56. 
(Superfcribed) 

« Al lUuftriffimo Sig'« 

** Carlo Dryden Camariere 

" d'Honore A. S. S. 

" In Roma. 
" Franca per Mantoua. 

'* Sept. the 3d, oar ftyle. 
« Dear Sons, 
** Being now at Sir William Bowyer's in the coun* 
*^ try, I cannot write at large, becaufe I find myfelf 
*^ fomewhat indifpofed with a cold, and am thick of 
*^ hearing, rather worfe than • I was in town. I am 
" glad to find, by your letterof July z6th, your ftyle, 
*^ that you are both in health ; but wonder you Ihould 
'^ think me fo negligent as to forget to give you an 
^' account of the Ihip in which your parcel is to come. 
^* I have written to you two or three letters concern- 
ing it, which I have fent by fafe hands, as I told 
you, and doubt not but you have them before this 
can arrive to you. Being out of town, I have for- 
** gotten the ihip's name, which your mother will en- 
** quire, and put it into her letter, which is joined 
** with mine. But the mailer's name I remember : he 
^* is called Mr. Ralph Thorp ; the fliip is bound to 

It may {bmewhac abate the refentment of the reader to be told, 
that this redoubted critic was the author of an heroic tragedy called 
** Edgar,** which* as foon as pubiilhcd, determined hit charadei^ 
and as a dramatick writer funk him into contempt. 

" Leghorn, 
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^* Leghorn, cpnfigned to Mr. Peter and Mn The. ball, 
•* merchants. I am of your opinion, that by Ton- 
** Ion's means almoft all our letters have mifcarricd 
^* for this laft year. But, however, he has mifled of 
*• his defign in the Dedication, though he had pre- 
*' pared the book for it ; for in every figure of Eneas 
"•* he has cau(ed him to be drawn like King William, 
f* with a hooked nofc. After my return tcf town, I 
** intend to alter a play of Sir Robert Howard's, writ- 
*^ ten long fince, and lately put by him into my hands : 
*^ 'tis called The Conquefi of China by the Tartars, It 
** will coft me fix weeks ftudy, with the probable be- 
** nefit of an hundred pounds. In the mean time I 
** am writing a fong for St. Cecilia's Feaft, who, you 
** know, is the patronefs of mulick. This is trouble- 
** fome, and no way beneficial ; but I could not deny 
** the Stewards of the Feaft, who came in a body to 
** me to defire that kindnefs, one of them being Mr. 
*' Bridgman, whofe parents are your mother's friends. 
** I hope to fend you thirty guineas between Michael- 
^^ mafs and Chriftmafs, of whidi I will give you an 
** account when I come to town. I remember the 
** counfel you give me in your letter ; but difTemblingy- 
'* though lawful in fbme cafes, is not my talent ; yet, 
** for your fake, I will ftruggle with the plain open- 
** nefs of my nature, and keep-in my juft refentments 
** againft that degenerate order. In the mean time, I 
^* flatter not myfelf with any manner of hopes, but 
'* do my duty, and fufFer for God's fake ; being al^ 
** fured, beforehand, never to be rewarded, though 
^* the times fliould alter. Towards the latter end o^ 
^* this month, September, Charles will begin to recb- 
^* ver his perfect healthy according to, his nativity, 

** whidv 
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^ t^iiich, cafting it myfelf^ I am fure is true^ and at! 
** things hitherto have happened accordingly to the 
^^ very time that I predi^^^ them : I hope at the fame 
'^ time to recover more h^lth^ according to my i^e^ 
** Remember me to poor Harry, whofe prayers I ear- 
*^ neftly defire. My Virgil fucceeds in the world be* 
^' yond its defert or my expeAation. You know the 
'* profits might have been more ; but neither my con* 
^^ fcience nor my honour would fufier me to take them : 
*^ but I never can repent of my conftancy, fince I am 
** thoroughly perfuaded of the juftice of the caufe for 
^^ which I fuffen It has pleafibd God to raife up many 
*' friends to me amongft my enemies, though they who? 
/ ^* ought to have been my friends arc negligent of me* 
'' I am called to dinner, and cannot go on with this 
** letter, which I deiire you to excufe ; and am 

*^ Your moft afFeftionate fathef, 

'^ John Dryden.** 

^^* As nurnyof Dryden's dramatio conipofitions were operas, or 
rather they fo ^r refemblcd the Italian and French .opera by an in* 
termixture of muiic with the dialogue as to be called by that name, 
it was a Angular felicity that they were fet to mufic by Purcell, who, 
though bred in a choir, and a church mufician,. was at that time, 
like fome others of his profeffion, equally at the fervice of the theatre. 
The dramas called Dryden's, to which he compofed the muiic, were 
King Arthur ; Oedipus, written in conjun<^ion with Lee ; the Indian 
Q^een, in which Sir Robert Howard had a hand ; and the Tempeft, 
ailteitd from Shakefpeare by himfelf, and Sir William Davenant. Li 
the iirft is a froft fcene, the mufic to which, befides that it is in- 
trinfically excellent, is admirably fuited to the words. In the In- 
dian Queen, is that celebrated bafs fong * Ye twice ten hundred 
deities;' and in the Tempeft are fome of the finefl airs and fweetell 
harmonies that ever delighted the human ear. 

Dryden had no flcill in mufic. His wife, lady Elizabeth Howard, 
had been a fcholar of PurcelK Mrs. Purcell, in the dedication of the 
Ofphcus Brhannicus, returns her thanks to t-hat lady for her having 

ere<5tcfl 
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cMded a fiur rnqnument orer his aflies» and gracing it with tn \ft* 
fcrtptioD. ' Dryden being living at the time, it is highly probable 
that the infcription was of his compofing. He wrote an ode on 
the death of Purcrlt, and Dr. Blow Mit to tnufic It was publifhed 
infcore by ooe of the Playfords, but is uot to be fomid in Dryden^'s 
IlifceUaiiy ; and we owe it to the Reverend Mr. Bronghton of the 
Temple, that it now appears in a colleAioa of Dryden^s poems, ia 
two volumes unio. 1743. The initial liue, 

* Mark how the lark and linnet fingi' 

fliould read, 

^ Hark how the last and linnet fing.' 
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EDMUND SMITH is one of thofe lucky 
writers who have, without much labour, attained 
high reputation, dnd who are mentioned with reve- 
irnce rather for the poflcffion than the exertion of un- 
fcommon abilities. 

Of his life little is known ; arid that little claims no 
praife but what can be given to intelledhial excellence, 
feldom employed to any virtuous purpofe. His cha- 
rafter, as given by Mr. Oldifworth, with all the par- 
tiality of friendlhip, which is faid by Dr. Burton t6 
fhow what fine things one man of parts can fay to another^ 
and which, however, comprifes great- part of what cant 
be known of Mr. Smith, it is better to tranfcribc at 
once, than to take by pieces. I ihall (ubjoin fuch lit- 
tle memorials as accident has enabled me to coUedt* 

Mr. EDMUND SMITH was the only fon of 
an eminent merchant, one Mr. Neale, by a daughter 
bf the famous baron Lechmere. Some misfortunes of 

y^u Hi G g hia 
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his father, which were foon after followed by his death, 
were the occafion of the fon's being left very young in 
the hands of a near relation (one who married Mr. 
Neale's iifter), whofe name was Smith. 

This gentleman and his lady treated him as their 
own child, and put him to Weftminfter-fchool under 
the care of Dr. Bufby ; whence, after the lofs of his 
faithful and generous guardian (whofe name he aflumcd 
and retained), he was removed to Chrift-church in Ox- 
ford, and there by his aunt handfomely maintained till 
her death ; after which he continued a member of that 
learned and ingenious fociety, till within five years of 
his own ; though, fome time before his leaving Chrift- 
church, he was fent for by his mother to Worcefter, 
and owned and acknowledged as her legitimate fort; 
which had not been mentioned, but to wipe off the 
afperfions that were ignorantly caft by fome on his 
birtlu It is to be remembered for our author's ho- 
nour, that, when at Weftminfter eledion he ftood a 
candidate for one of the univerfrties, he fo (ignally dif- 
tinguilhed himfelf by his confpicuous performances, 
that there arofe no fmall contention between the repre- 
fentative eledtors of Trinity-college in Cambridge and 
Chrift-church in Oxon, which of thofe two royal fo- 
cieties fhould adopt him as their own. But the elec- 
tors of Trinity-college having the preference of choice 
that year^ they refolutely elefted him ; who yet, being 
invited at the fame time to Chrift-church, chofe to ac- 
cept of a ftudentlhip there. Mr. Smith's perfedtions, 
as well natural as acquired, feem to have been formed 
upon Horace's plan ; who fays, in his Art of Poetry, 
•' — Ego nee ftudhim fine divite venci, 
*• Ncc rude quid profit video ingenium : alterlus fie 
** Altera polcit opcm res, & conjurat amice.*' 

Ha 
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ttc Wis endowed by Nature with all thofe excellent 
land neceflary qualifications which are previous to the 
accomplifliment of a great man. His memory was 
large and tenacious^ yet, by a curious felicity chiefly fuC- 
ceptible of the fineft impreflions it received from the 
beft authors he read, which it always preferved in 
their primitive ftrength and amiable order. 

He had a quicknefs of apprehenfion, and vivacity of 
underftanding, which eafily took in and furmounted 
the moil fubtle and knotty parts of mathematicks and 
metaphyficks. His wit was prompt and flowing, yet 
folid and piercing ; his tafte delicate, his head clear, 
and his way of expreiiing his thoughts perfpicuous 
and engaging* I ihall fay nothing of his perfon, 
which yet was fo well turned^ that no negledt of him- 
felf in his drefs could render it difagreeable ; inibmuch , 
that the fair fex, who obferved and efteemed him, at 
once commended and reproved him by the name of the 
handfome floven* An eager but generous and noble 
emulation grew up with him ; which (as it were a ra- 
tional fort of inftinft) puflied him upon driving to ex- 
cel in every art and fcience that could make him a cre- 
dit to his college, and that college the ornament of 
the moft learned and polite univerfity ; and it was his 
• happinefs to have feveral contemporaries and fellow- 
ftudents who exercifed and excited this virtue in them^ ^ 
Selves and others, thereby becoming fo defervedly in 
favour with this age, and fo good a proof of its nice 
difcernment. His judgement, naturally good, fooa 
ripened into an exquifite finenefs and diftinguilhing fa- 
gacity, which as it was aftive and bufy, fo it was vi- 
gorous and manly, keeping even paces with a rich and 
ilrong imagination, always upon the wbg, and never 
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tired with afpiring. Hence it was, thiat, though he 
writ as young as Cowley, he had no puerilities ; an4 
his earlieft produ&ions were fo far from having any 
thing in them mean and trifling, that, like the junior 
compofitions of Mr. Stepney, they may make grey 
authors blulh. There are many of his firft eflays in 
oratory, in epigram, elegy, and epique, ftill handed 
about the \iniverfity in manufcript, which ftiew a ma- 
fterly hand ; and, though maimed and injured by fre- 
quent tranfcribing, make their way into our moft cele- 
brated mifcellanies, where they ihine with uncommon 
kiftre. Befides thofe verfes in the Oxford books, 
ilvhich he could not help fetting his name to, feveral of 
his compofitions came abroad under other names, which 
his own fingular modefty, and faithful lilence, drove 
in vain to conceal. The Encoenia and public Collec- 
tions of the Univerfity upon State Subjects were ne- 
ver in fuch efteem, either for elegy or congratulation, 
a^ when he contributed moft largely to them.; and it 
was Mtural for thofe, who knew his peculiar way of 
writing, to turn to his Ihare in the work, as by far the 
moft reliihing part of the entertainment. As his parts 
were extraordinary, fo he well knew how to improve 
them ; and not only to poliih the diamond, but en- 
chafe it in the moft folid and durable metaV Though 
he was an academick the greateft part of his life, yet 
he contraAed no fournefs of temper, no fpice of pe- 
dantry, no itch of difputation, ,or obftinate contention 
for the old or new philofophy, no afluraing way of dic- 
tating to others ; which are faults (though excufable) 
, which fome are infenfibly led into, who are conftrained 
to dwell long within the walls of a private college. 
'His converfation was pleafant and inftru&ive; and 
6 , What 
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what Horace faid of Plotius, Varius, and Virgil, might 
juftly be applied to him : 

** Nil ego contulerim jucundo fanus Amico.** 

Sat. V. 1. I. 

As correft a writer as he was in his moft elaborate 
pieces, he read the works of others with candor, and 
rcferved his greateft feverity for his own compofitions ; 
being readier to cherifii and advance, than damp or de- 
prefs a rifing genius, and as patient of beiftg excelled 
himfelf (if any could excel him) as induftrious to ex- 
cel others. 

'Twere to be wifhed he had confined himfelf to a 
particular profeffion, who was capable of furpafling in 
any; but in this, his want of application was in a 
great meafutc owing to his want of due encourage- 
ment. 

He. pafled through the exercifes of the college and 
univerfity with unufual applaufe ; and though he oftea 
fuffered his friends to call him off from his retire- 
ments, and to lengthen out thofe jovial avocations, yet 
his return to his ftudies was fo much tlie more paf- 
(ionate, and his intention upon chofe refined pleafures 
of reading and thinking fo vehement (to which his 
facertous and unbended intervals bore no proportion), 
that the habit grew upon him, and the feries of medi- 
tation and refledtion being kept up whole weeks toge- 
ther, he could better fort his ideas, and take in the 
fundry parts of a fciencc at one view, without inter- 
ruption or confufion. Some indeed of his acquaint- 
ance, who were pleafed to diftinguifli between the wit 
and the fcholar, extolled him altogether on the account 
of the firft of thefe titles ; but others, who knew him 
better^ could not forbear doing him juftice as a pro- 
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digy in both kinds. He had fignalized himfelf, in the 
fchods, as a philofopher and polemick of exteniive 
knowledge and deep penetration ; and went through 
all the courfes with a wife regard to the dignity and 
importance of each fcience. I remember him in the 
Divinity-fchool refponding and difputing with a per- 
fpicuous energy, a ready exaftnefs, and conunanding 
force of argument, when Dr. Jane worthily preiided in 
the chair ; whofe condefcending and difinterefted com- 
mendation of him gave him fuch a reputation as fi* 
lenced the envious malice of his enemies, who durft 
not contradift the approbation of fo profound a mafter 
in theology. None of thofe felf-fufficienc creatures, 
who have either trifled with philofophy, by attempt- 
ing to ridicule it, or have encumbered it with novel 
terms, and burdenfome explanations, underftood its 
real weight and purity half fo well as Mr. Smith. He 
was too difceming to allow of the charafter of unpro- 
fitable, rugged, and abftrufe, which fome fuperficial 
fciolifts (fo very fmooth and polite as to admit of no 
impreffion), either out of an unthinking indolence, or 
an ill-grounded prejudice, had affixed to this fort of 
itudies. He knew the thorny terms of philofophy 
fen'cd well to fence-in the true doftrines of religion ; 
and looked upon fchool-divinity as upon a rough but 
well-wrought, armour, which might at once adorn and 
defend the Chriftian hero, and equip him for the 
combat. 

Mr. Smith had a long and perfcft intimacy with all 
the Greek and Latin Claflicks ; with whom he had 
carefully compared whatever was worth perufing in the 
French, Spanilh, and Italian (to which languages he 
was no ftranger), and in all the celebrated writers of 
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his own country. But then,* according to the curious 
obfervation of the late earl of Shaftelbury, he kept the 
poet In awe by regular criticifm, and, as it were, mar- 
ried the two arts for their mutual fupport and im- 
provement. There was not a traft of credit^ upon 
that fubjeft, which he had not diligently examined, 
from Ariftotle down to Hedelin and Boffu ; Tp that, 
having each rule conftantly before him, he could carry 
the art through every poem, and at once point out the 
graces and deformities. By this means he feemed to 
read with a defign to corredk, as well as imitate. 

Being thus prepared, he could not but tafte every 
little delicacy that was fet before him ; though it was 
impoffible for him. at the fame time to be fed and nou- 
rifhed with any thing but what was fubilantial and lad- 
ing. He confidered the ancients and moderns not as 
parties or rivals for fame, but as architeds upon pne 
and the fame plan, the Art of Poetry ; acc(^ding to 
which he judged, approved, and blamed, without flat- 
tery or detradion. If he did not always commend the 
compofitioQs of others, it was not ill-nature (which 
was not in his temper), but ftrift juftice that would not 
let him call a few flowers fet in ranks, a glib meafure, 
and fo many couplets, by the name of poetry : he was 
of Ben Jonfon's opinion, who could not admire 

— — Vcrfcs as fmooth and foft as cream, 

In which there was neither depth nor ftream. 

And therefore, though his want of complaifance for 
fome men's overbearing vanity made him enemies, yet 
the better part of mankind were obliged by the free- 
dom of his reflcdions. 

His Bodleian Speech, though taken from a remote 
and imperfea copy, hath fliewn the world how great 
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a mafter he was of the Ciceronian eloquence, mize^ 
with the concifenefs and force of Pemofthenes, the 
elegant and moving turns of Pliny, and the acute and 
wife refleftions of Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Rofcommon, no* man underftood 
Horace better, efpecially as to his happy di^ion, rol- 
ling numbers, beautiful imagery, and alternate mixture 
pf the foft and the fublime. This endeared Dr. Hannes's 
pdes to him, the finefl genius for Latin lyrick fincc 
fhe Auguftan Age, His friend Mr. Philips's ode to 
Mr. St. Jphn (late Lord Bojingbroke), after the man* 
ner of Horace's Lufory or Amatorian Ode?, is certainly 
a matter-piece : but Mr. Smith's Pocpckius is of the 
fublimer kind, though, like Waller's writings upon 
Oliver Cromwell, it wants not the moft delicate and 
furprifing turns peculiar to the perfon praifcd. I dp 
not remember to have feen any thing like it in Dr. Ba* 
thurft, who had made feme attempts this way with 
applauie. He was an ej^cellent judge of humanity ;; 
and fo good ^n hiftorian, that in familiar difcourfe he 
would talk over the moft piemorable fafts in antiquity, 
the lives, adions, apd charaftcrs of celebfated men. 
with amazing facility and accuracy. As he had thor 
roughly read and digeftfd Thuanus's works, fp he wa^ 
able to copy a£ter him : and his talent in fhis kind wa^ 
fo well known an4 allowed, that he had been fingled 
put by fome great men to write a hiftory, which it was 
for their intereft to have done with the utmoft art and 
dexterity. I feall not mention for what reafons this 
clefign was dropped, though they are very much up 
"Mr. Smith's honour. The truth is, and I fpeak it 
befofe living witneffes, whilft an agreeable company 
fp\M fix him upon a fubjeft of ufeful Utecature^ no-: 
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fjpdy ftonc to greater advantage : he feemed to be that 
Mcmmius whom Lucretius fpeaks of; 

— Quem tu, Dca, tempore in omni 
Oipnibus ornatum voluifti cxcellcrc rebus. 

His wprks are not many, and thofe fcattered up a&d 
down in Mircellames and Colledlons, being wrefted 
from him by his friends with great difficulty and pe- 
Judance. All of them together make but a fmall part 
pf that much greater body which lies difperfed in the 
pofleflion of numerous acquaintance ; and cannot per- 
haps be made entire, without great injuftice to him, 
beCaufe few of them had his laft hand, and the tran* 
fcriber was often obliged to take the liberties of t 
friend. His condc^ncc for the death of Mr. Philips k 
^11 of the nobleft beauties, and hath done jufticc to 
the aihes of that fecond Milton, whafe wrkings will 
Jaft ^& loc^ as the Engliih langus^, genefoiify, and 
valour. For him Mr* Smith had contrafted a.perfe<^ 
frkndihip.; apa^nhe was moil fufceptible of, and 
y^hofe law3 he locked upon as facred and inviolable. 

Every Aibjed: that pafled under his pen had all the 
life, proportion, and embellilhments bqftowed on i(t» 
which an exqjaifite ikill, a warm imagination, and % 
cool juc^enient, could poffibly befiow on it. The 
epique, lyrick, elegiac, every fort of poetry he torched 
upon {and he had touched upon a great variety), was 
raifed to its proper height, and the differences between 
mchx>f them obferved with a judicious accuraqy. . We 
iaw the old roks and »ew beauties placed in admirable 
prder by each other; and there was a predomiMnC 
"^ fancy and fpirtt of his own iofufed, fiiperior co wlW 
fome draw off from the ancients, or from poeiies heie 
|nd there culled out of the modems^ by a painful in* 
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duftry and icrvile imitation. His contrivances were 
adroit and magnificent ; his images lively and ade* 
quate ; his fentiments charming and majeftick ; his 
exprefiions natural and bold ; his numbers various and 
founding; and that enameled mixture of claffi- 
cal wit, which^ without redundance and affeftation, 
fparkled through his writings^ and was no lefs perti- 
nent and agreeable. 

His Fhadra is a confummate tragedy, and the fuc^ 
cefs of it was as great as the mofi fanguine expectations 
of his friends could promife or forefee. The number 
of nights, and the common method of filling the houfe, 
are not always the fureft marks of judging what en- 
couragement a play meets with : but the generofity of 
all the perfons of a refined tafte about town was re- 
markable on this occafion; and it muft not be forgot- 
ten how zealoufly Mr* Addifon efpoufed his intereft, 
with all the elegant judgement and difiufive good-na<^ 
ture for which that accomplilhed gentleman and author 
is fo juftly valued by mankind. But as to Phadroy fhe 
has certainly made a finer figure under Mr, Smithes 
condudk, upon the Englifh ftage, than either Rome or 
Athens; and if ihe excells the i. ^«^k and Latin Pbdedra^ 
I need not fay Ihe furpafles the French one, though 
embellilhed with whatever regular beauties and moving 
foftnefs Racine himfelf could give her. 

No man had a jufter notion of the difficulty of com- 
pofing than Mr. Smith, and he fometimes would create 
greater difficulties than he had reafon to apprehend. 
Writing with eafe, what (as Mr. Wycherley fpeaks) 
may be eafily written, moved his indignation. When 
he was writing upon a fubjeft, he would ferioully con- 
fidcr what Deniofthenes, Homer, Virgil, or Horace, 
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if alive, would fay upon that occafion, which whetted 
him to exceed himielf as well as others. Ncvcr- 
thelefs, he could not, or would not, finifh fcveral 
fubjefts he undertook; which may be imputed either 
to the briiknefs of his fancy, ftill hunting after new 
^matter, or to an occafional indolence, which fpleen and. 
laflitude brought upon him, which, of all his foibles, 
the world was leaft inclined to forgive. That this was 
not owing to conceit and vanity, or a fulnefs of him- 
felf (a frailty which has bqen imputed to no Icfs mea 
than Shakfpeare and Jonfon), is clear from hence; bc- 
caufe he left his works tp the entire difpofal of his 
friends, whofe moft rigorous cenfures he even courted 
and folicited; fubmitting to their animadverfions and 
the freedom they took with them, with ID unrefervibd 
and prudent reiignation. 

I hs^ve feen Sketches and rough draughts of ibmtpo* 
cms he de/igned, fet out analytically; wherein the (able, 
firudlure, and connexion, the images, incidents, moral, 
epifodes, and a great variety of ornaments, weie fo 
finely laid out, fo well fitted to the rules of art, and 
fquared fo exaftly to the precedents of the ancients, 
that I have often looked on thefe poetical elements 
with the fame concern, with which curious men arc af- 
fefted at the fight of the moft entertaining remains and 
ruins of an antique figure or building. Thofe frag- 
ments of the learned, which fome men have been {o 
proud of their pains in collefting, are ufelefs rarities, 
without form and without life, when compared with 
thefe embryo's which wanted not fpirit enough to pre- 
ferve them ; fo that I cannot help thinking, that, if 
fome of them were to come abroad, they would be as 
highly valued by the poets, as the fketches of Julio 
n snd 
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aod TitUa are by the painters ; though there is nothing 
in them but a few outlin^^ as to the defign and pro- 
portion. 

It muft be confefledy that Mr. Smith had fome de* 
§o8tB in his oonduft, which thofe are moft apt to re* 
member who could imitate him in nothing elfe. His 
fi?eedom with himfelf drew ieverer acknowledgements 
ftom him than all the malice he ever provoked was 
capable of advancing, and he did not fcruple to give 
even his misfortunes (he hard name <^ faults; but, if 
tJie world had half his good-nature, all the ihadjr 
parts would be entirely ftruck out of his chara£^er« 

A man, who, under poverty , calamities, and dir> 
appointments, could msJce fo many friends, and thofb 
j(o truly valm^le, muft have juft and noble ideas of the 
paffion of friendlhip, in the fuccefs <^ which con^ 
fifttd the greateft, if not the only^i happineis of his 
life. Ut knew very well what was due to his birth, 
though Fortune threw him fbort of it in ev6ry other 
circumftance of li£e. -He avoided making any, though 
perhaps reafonable, complaints of her difpenfations^ 
under which he had honour enou^ to be eafy, with* 
0Ut touching the favours ihe flung in his way when 
offered to him at the price of a more. durable repu* 
taticm. He took care to have no dealings with m^-» 
kind, in which he could not .be jvifl; and he detired to 
be at no other expence in his pretentions than that of 
intrinfick merit, which was the only burthen ;and re^ 
proach he ever brought \ipon his friends. He could 
fay, as Horaoe did of himfelf^ what I never yet faw 
ranflated; 

•• — Meo fiun pauper in aDie.** 

At 
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At his coming to town^nomau was more fiirrouiided 
, by all thofe who really had or pretended to wit, ot 
more courted by the great men, who had then a poww 
and opportunity of encouraging arts and fciences, aa4 
gave proofs of their fpndnefs for the name of Patrott 
in many inftances> which will ever be remembered to 
their glory. Mr. Smith's charafter grew upon hi# 
friends by intimacy, and outwent the ftrongeft prepof» 
feffions which had been conceived in his favour* 
Whatever quarrel a few four creatures, who£e ob- 
(curity is their happinefs, may pof&bly have to the age ; 
yet amidft a ftudied negleft, and total difuie c^ 2II 
thofe ceremonial attendances, falhionable equipments, 
and external recommendations, which are thought 
necefiary introdudions into the gramU m^nde^ this 
gentleman was fo happy as dill to pleafe; and whilH 
the rich, the gay, the noble, and honourable, iaw how 
much he excelled in wit and learning, they eafily for- 
gave him all other differences. Hence it was tha£ 
both his acquaintance and retirements were his owu 
free choice. What Mr. Prior obferves upon a very 
great charader, was true of him; that moj c/bu/aaUs 
drought their excufs with them. 

Thofe who blamed him moft, underftood him leaft, 
it being the cuftom of the vulgar to charge an exceis 
upon the moft complaifant, and to form a charadfcet 
by the morals of a few, who have fbmetimes fpoiled an 
hour or two in good company. Where only fortune 
is wanting to make a great name, that fingle excep- 
tion can never pafs upon the beft judges and moil 
equitable obfervers of mankind; and when the timo 
comes for the world to fpare their pity, we may 
juftly enlarge our demands upon them for their admi- 
ration^ 

Some 
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Some ^ew years before his death, he had engaged 
himfelf in feveral confiderable undertakings ; in all 
which he had prepared the world to expeft mighty 
things from him. I have feen about ten flieets of his 
Englijh Pindar^ which exceeded any thing of that 
kind I could ever hope for in our own language. He 
had drawn out the plan of a tragedy of the Lady 
Jane Grey, and had gone through feveral fcenes of 
it. But he could not well have bequeathed that work 
to better hands than where, I hear, it is at prefent 
lodged ; and the bare mention of two fuch names may 
juftify the largeft expedtations, and is fuihcient to 
make the town an agreeable invitation. 

His greateft and nobleft undertaking was Longinus. 
He had finiihed an entire tranilation of the Sublime^ 
which he fent to the reverend Mr. Richard Parker, a 
friend of his, late of Merton College, an exaft critick 
in the Greek tongue, from whom it came to my hands. 
The French verfion of Monfieur Boileau, though truly 
valuable, was far ihort of it. He propofed a large addi- 
tion to this work, of notes and obfervations of his own, 
with an entire fyftem of the Art of Poetry, in three 
books, under the titles of 7i^i!(fi/, DiSiotiy ^nA Figure. 
I faw the laft of thefe peifeft, and in a fair copy, in 
which he (hewed prodigious judgement and reading ; 
and particularly had reformed the art of Rhetorick, by 
reducing that vaft and confufed heap of terms, with 
which a long fucceffion of pedants had encumbered the 
world, to a very narrow compafs, comprehending all 
that was ufeful and ornamental in poetry. Under each 
head and chapter, he intended to make remarks upon 
all the ancients and iXK)derns^ the Greek, Latin» 
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Engliih, f rench^ Spanilh, and Italian poets^ and to 
note their feveral beauties and defeAs. 

What remains of his works is left, as I am inform- 
ed, in the hands of men of worth and judgement, who 
loved him. It cannot be fuppofed they would fupprefs 
any thing that \yas his, but out of refpefik to his me- 
mory, and for want of proper hands to finifli what fo 
great a genius had begun. 

SUCH is the declamation of Oldifworth, written 
while his admiration was yet freih, and his kindnefs 
warm; and therefore fuch as, without any criminal 
purpofe of deceiving, Ihews a &v<mg deiire to make 
the moft of all favourable truth. I cannot much com- 
mend the performance. The praife is often indiftinft, 
and the fentences are loaded with words of more pomp 
than ufe. There is little however, that can be con- 
tradifted, even when a plainer tale comes to be told« 

EDMUND NEALE, known by the name of 
Smith, was born at Handley, the feat of the Lech- 
meres, in Woroefterfliire. The year of his birth is 
imcertain. 

He was educated at Weftminfter. It is known to 
have been the praftice of Dr. Bufby to detain thofe 
youths long at fchool, of whom he had formed the 
higheft expedlations. Smith took his Mailer's degree 
on the 8th of July 1696 : he therefore was probably 
admitted into the univerfity in 1689, when we may 
fuppofe him twenty years old. 

His reputation for literature in his college was fuch 
as has been told ; but the indecency and licentioufhefsi 
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of hir behaviour drew upoii him, Vkc^ t^y ^^9^ 
while he was yet only B^helor, K p^iUicli ladmeni'^ 
tion^ entmred upoa record^ in order to hh ei^pylfion; 
Of this reproof the:^e£t is not known. He Was^ pro-^ 
ttehly lefft notorious^ At Oxford^ su we all know^ 
jEDUch will be forgi^^n to literary m^rit ; and of that he 
had exhibitod fufficient evidence by His excellent ode 
on the death of the great Orientalift, Dn Pocock, 
who died in 1691^ and whofe praife muft have been 
Written by Smith when he had been but two years 
10 the univerfity. 

This ode, which cloTed. the fecond vohune of xhi 
Mufa Jnglkanay though perhaps foine obje&ions may 
be made to its Latinity,. is by fsur the beft Lyrick 
tempofition in that colle&ion ;. nor do^I knovb inhere 
to find it equalled among the modera wxitersi It ex- 
jl^efles^ with great felicity^ images not claffical in 
dafBcal diftion ; its digre{Ik)ns and returns have beeil 
defervedly recommended by Trapp as models fof 
Imiutiom 

He h^ feveral imitations of Cowley z 

Teftltar hinc tot fermo cbloribus 
Quot tu, Pococki, diflimilis tui 
Orator eficrs^ qaot viciffim 
Te memores celebrare gaudent. 

1 will not commend the figure which makes tini. 
orator pronounce the colours , or give to colours mematy 
and delight. I quote it, however, as an imitatioaof 
tbefe lines i 

So many languages he had iti ftor^ 

That only Fame ihall fpcak of him in rtaifii 

Hie fimile, by which aii old man, retaining' die 
foe of his youths is compared to ^tna flaming 
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through the fuow, which Smith has ufed with great 
pomp, is ftolen from Cowley, however little worth, 
the Ubour 6f conveyance. 

He proceeded to take his degree of^ Mafter of Arts, 
July 8, 1696. Of the exercifes which he performed 
Cii thdt oCfcafioti, I have not heard any thing me* 
morable. 

As his years advanced, he advanced in reputation : 
foir he continued to cultivate his mind, though he did 
not amend his irregularities, by which he gave fo 
much offence, that, April 24, 1700, the Dean and 
Chapter declar<^d, " the place of Mr. Smith void, he 
** having been convidted of riotous mifbehaviour in the 
*^ houfe of Mr. Cole an apothecary ; but it was re- 
^* ferred to the Dean wherl ahd upon what occalion 
'* the fentence ihould be put in execution4** 

Thus tenderly was he treated : the governors of his 
College could hardly keep him, ahd yet wiihed that 
he would not force them to drive him away. 

Some time afterwards he aflumed an appearance of 
decency ; in his own phrafe, he whitened himfelf, hav* 
ing a defire to obtain the cenforlhip, an office of ho* 
nour and fome pfofit in the college ; but when the 
cledtion came, the preference was given to Mr. P&ulkes^ 
his junior ; the fame, 1 fuppofe, that joined with 
Freind in an edition of part of Demofthenes ; the cenfor 
is a tutor, and it was not thought proper to tfuft the 
fuperintendance of others to a man who took fo litde 
care of himfelf. 

From this time Smith employed his malice and his 

wit againft the Dean, Dr. Aldrich, whom he con- 

iidered as the opponent of his claim. Of his lampoon 
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upon him^ I once heard a flngle line too gro6 to be 

repeated. 

But he was llill a genius and a fcholar, and Oxford 
was unwilling to lofe him ; he was endured, with all 
his pranks and his vices, two years longer ; but on 
Dqc. 20, 1 705, at the inftance of all the canons, the 
fentence declared five years before was put in exe- 
cution. 

The execution was, I believe, filent and tender ; 
for one of his friends, from whom I learned much o£ 
his life, appeared not to know it. 

He was now driven to London, where he aflbciated 
himfelf with the Whigs, whether becaufe they were, 
fai power, or becaufe the Tories had expelled him, or 
becaufe he was a Whig by principle, may perhaps be 
doubted. He was, however, careffed by men of great 
abilities, whatever were their party, and was fup- 
ported by the liberality of thofe who delighted in his 
converfation. 

There 'was once a defign hinted at by Oldifworth, 
to have made him ufeful. One evening, as he was 
fitting with a friend at a tavern, he was called down 
by the waiter ; and, having ftaid fome time below, 
came up thoughtful. After a paufe, faid he to hit 
friend, " He that wanted me below was Addifon, 
" whofe bufinefs was to tell me that a Hiftory of th^ 
" Revolution was intended, and to propofe that 1 
** fliould undertake it. I faid, * What Ihall I do with 
** the charafter of lord Sunderland ?^ and Addifon. im* 
^* mediately returned, * When, Rag, were you drunk 
** laft ?* and went away." 

Captain jR^^ was a name which he got at Oxford by 
his negligence of drefs. 

This 
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^\ik 1^ I He^ from the kte Ut. Clark 6f Lin^ 
fcrtfl-i Inh, to Whom ir-vlrasf told by the friend df SmitK. 

Sadi (mtptei migh€ debar hhn from (oitit profitable 
employ ftittitn i but tii they cotiW not deprive him of 
ai<y rt^l efteeliti, they left bitn many friends ; and no 
tMA vf^s tvtr better idtrcrtuced to the theatre than he, 
M^toc^y m diat Tk>lent coAlig!^ of parties^ had a Pro- 
logue and Epilogue frorti the firft wits on either fideJ 

Bur learning and ilature will iiow jmd then take 
dilibfiit Gotrffts, Hi^ frt^y pteafed the cr^iticks, and 
ch6 crkicto only. It ik^s^ a^ Addifcnfi ha^ recorded^ 
lM»^y htefd the third nights Smith had indeed 
trUfted enth^dy to his merit, had enfured no band of 
appteatiers, nor ufed any artifice to force fuccefs, and 
found that naked excellence was ilot fuffi'cient for its 
dwk ftippoft^ 

' The pfay^ hbwcver, was* bought by Lintot, who ad- 
vanced the price from fifty guineas^ the current rate, 
ibfixTV; and Hdifax,. the general patron^ accepted 
idle dedication. Smith'^ indolence kept him from 
writing the dedication, till Lintot^ after fruitlefs im- 
portunity, gave notice that he would publifli the play 
Wkhofit It. NoVlf therefore it was written ; and' Hali- 
Ux, e^tpcfted the author with his book, and had pre- 
pared td «Ward him with a place of three hundretf 
poniids a year. Smith, by pride, or capfice, or in- 
dolence, or baflifulnefs, neglefted t6 attend him, 
though doubtkft warned and preiTed by his friends, 
ttd at laft m\fhA hh -f^trard by not going to iblicit it. 

Addifon has, in the Spedatar, mentioned the ne-* 
gfe^ of Smith'* tragedy as difgraceful to the nation, 
asut imputes k to the fondnds for operas then pre- 
vailing. The authority of A({diibli it great; yet the' 
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voice of the people, when to pleafe tht people is the 
purpofe, deferves regafxl. In this queftion, I. cannot 
but thmk the people in the right. The fable is my- 
thological, a ftory which we are accuftotned to rejeft 
as falfe, and the manners are fb diftant from our own, 
that we know them not from fympathy, but by ftudy : 
the ignorant do not underftand the z&lon ; the l^med 
rejeft it as a fchool-boy's tale ; incredulus cdL What 
I cannot for a moment believe, I cannot for a mo- 
ment behold with intereft or anxiety. The fentiments 
thus remote from life are removed yet further by the 
diftion, which is too luxuriant and fplendid for dia* 
logue, and envelopes the thoughts rather than dif- 
plays them. It is a fcholar's play, fuch as may pleaie 
the reader rather than the fpedator ; the work of a 
vigorous and elegant mind, accuftomed to pleafe itfclf 
with its own conceptions, but of little acquaintance 
with the courfe of life. 

Dennis tells us, in one of his pieces, that he had 
once a deiign to have written the tragedy <rf Pbadra ; 
but was convinced that the aftion was too mytho- 
logical. 

. In .1 709, a year after the exhibition of PbadrUy died 
John Philips, the friend and fellow-collegian of Smith, 
who, on that occafion, wrote a poem, which jufticc 
muft place among the beft elegies which our language 
can ihew, an ekgant mixture of fondnefs and admim* 
tion, of dignity and foftnefs. There are fome paflages 
too ludicrous ; but every human performance has its 
faults. 

' This elegy it was the mode among his friends to 
purch^fe for a guinea ; and, as his acquaintance was 
numerous, it was a very profitable poQtn* . 

Of 
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Of his Pindar, mentioned by Oldifworth, I have 
never otherwife heard. His Longinus he intended to 
accompany with fome illuftrations, and had feleftcd 
his inftanccs of the falfe Sublime from the works of 
Blackmore. 

He refolved to try again the fortune of the Stage, 
with the ftory of Lady Jane Grey. It is not unlikely 
that his experience of the inefficacy and incredibility 
of a mythological tale, might determine him to choofe 
an a£tion from Englilh Hiftory, at no great diftahce 
from our own times, which was to end in a real event, 
produced by the operation of known charafters. 

A fubjedfc will not eafily occur that can give more 
opportunities of informing the underftanding, for 
which Smith was unqueftionably qualified, or for 
moving the paifions, in which I- fufpcdt him to have 
had lefe power. 

Having formed his plan, and coUefted materials, 
he declared that a few months would complete his de- 
iign ; and, that he might purfqe his work with lefs 
frequent avocations, he was, injvme 17 10, invited by 
Mr. George Ducket to his houfe at Gartham in Wilt- 
^ire. Here he found fuch opportunities of indul- 
gence as did not much forward his ftudics, and par- 
ticularly fome ftrong ale, too delicious to be refiftcd. 
He cat and drank till he found himfclf plethorick : and, 
then refolving to eafe himfelf by evacuation, he wrote to 
an apothecary in the neighbourhood a prefcription of 
a purge fo forcible, that the apothecary thought it his 
duty to delay it till he had given notice of its danger. 
Smith, not pleafed with the contradidtion of a ihop- 
man, and boaftful of his own knowledge, treated the 
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noticf with rude pomrempt, ,?m4 fw^JJopr/sd >U fwn 
medicine, which, m Jtuly J 7^0, thought him to thp 
grave. H^ w^ buried at QfLrthgiWf 

Many yc^rs afterwards, Dwket qotarmmc^^fA tp 
Oldmixon the hiftorian, an account pretend^l tP hayp 
been received from Smith, that cWepdpo's Hiftory 
was, in its publication, corrupted by Aldrjch, ^m^ 
ridge, and Atterbury j ai^d th« Spaith wa* cmplQyi(4 
to forgp arid infert the alterations. 

This ftory w» publiftied triuaiph»tly by OldmixoHi 
5uid may be fuppofed to have been eagerly rccpiv«4 : 
but its prggref? waj Jfoon chscl^ed ; fbr find^ iw w%f 
mo the Journal of Trevoux, it fell under th^ eye ot 
Atterbury. tb«n an ?xile in France, who inwnedi««ly der 
jiied the charge, with thi^ r^^mark^blf parti^ulwr, tlttt ht^ 
never in his whole lift had once ipokett tp Smich ; bif 
company being, as muft be inferred, npt HW^t4 by 
thofe who attended to their cb;arg^ers. 

The charge was afterwvd* y«y diUgfqslj ftfy^d 
by Dr. Burton of E^ton, a nun winent for Utdr^tmt;^ 
and, though not of the fame p^rty with Aldrich mA 
Atterbury, too ftudious of truth to leave them bur- 
thenedwith a falfe char^, Th* teftimonies whidk 
he has colle£i;ed h^ve convinced manl^nd thai eitlw 
Sriiith or Dvjcket were guilty pf wilful 4nd mfliciaflji 
falfehood. 

This controverfy brought into view tbo& p«rt$ ^ 
Smith's life, which with more honour to hh wmp 
might have been concealed. 

Of Smith I can yet fay a little more. He was 9 
man of fuch eftimation among his companions, t^ 
the cafual cenfures or praife^ which lie dropped lA^flir 
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Tcrfation were confidered like thofe of Scaliger, as wor- 
thy of prefervation. 

He had great readinefs and exaftncfs of criticifm, 
and by a curfory glance over a new compofition wouW 
exadly tell all ks faults and beauties. 

He was remarkable for the power of reading with 
great rapidity, and of retaining with great fidelity what 
he fo eaiily colleded. 

He therefore always knew what the prefent queftion 
required; and, when his friends expreffed their wonder 
at his acquifitions, made in a date of apparent negli- 
geace and drunkexmefs, he never difcovered his hours 
of reading or method of ftudy, but involved himfelf ia 
afieffced filence, and fed his own vanity with their adr 
miration and conjectures. 

One practice he had, which was eafily obferved : if 
any thought or image was prefented to his mind, that 
he could ufe or improve, he did not fuffer it to be loft; 
but, amidft the jollity of a tavern, or in t;he warmth 
of converfation, very diligently committed it to paper. 

Thus it was that he had gathered two quires of hints 
for his new tragedy ; of which Rowe, when they were 
put into his hands, could make, as he fays, very little 
ufe, but which the collector confidered as a valuable 
ftock of materials. 

When he came to London, his way of life connedted 
him with the licentious and diflblute; and he alSeded 
the airs and gaiety of a man of pleafure; but his drefs 
was always deficient * : fcholaftick cloudinefs ftill hung 

about 

♦ The late Dn Jortm once told mc that Smith, being defirous to 
make one at a mafquerade, contrived thus to lave the hire of a drefs ; 
to a grey ftuff-damalk man's night gown he ftuck as many balladt 
priated on (lips as would cover it, and in this whimikal garb mixed 
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about him; and his merriment was fure to produce 

the fcorn of his companions. 

With all his carelefTnefs, and all his vices, he was 
one of the murmurers at Fortune; and wondered why 
he was fufFered to be poor, when Addifon was careffed 
and preferred : nor would a very little have contented 
him; for he eftimated his wants ^t fix hundred pounds 
a veap. 

In his courfe of reading it was particular, that he 
had diligently perufed, and accurately r^rnQmbered, 
the old romances of knight errantry, 

He had a high opinion of his own merit, and was (pmc- 
thing contemptuous in hi^ treatment of thofe whorn he 
confidered as not qualified to qppofe or contradift him. 
He had many frailties; yet it cannot but be fuppofcd 
that he had great merit, who could obtain to the fame 
play a prologue from Addifon, and an epilogue from 
Prior; and wl\o could have at once the patronage of 
Halifax, and the praife of Oldifworth. 

For the pqwer.of communicating thefe minute me- 
morials, I am indebted to my converfation with Gilbert 
Walmfley, late regifter of the egclefiaftical court of 
Lichfield, who was acquainted both with Smith and 
Ducket; and declared, th^t, if the tale concerning 
Clarendon were forged, he Ihould fufpeft Ducket of 
the falfehood; for Rag was a man cf great veracity. 

Of Gilbert Walmfley, thys prefented to my mind, 
let me indulge myfelf in the remembrance. I knew 

f wUh the company, who followed him up and down, reading and 
fip,ijing the fong« that flnck to his back, till one of them had the 
bohlnefs to pull one of them off, which not being refcntcd by Smith, 
^s not l>^ing felt, the example was followed by others, nnd he in a 
fliort time was deplumed, and obliged to retreat and forego the 
pleafurts of the entertainment. , 
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him very early ; he was one of the lirft friends that 
literature procured me, and I hope that at ieaft my 
gratitude made me worthy of his notice. 

He was of an advanced age, and I was only not a 
boy; yet he never received my notions with contempt. 
He was a Whig, with all the virulence and malevo* 
lence of his party; yet difference of opinion did not 
keep us apart. I honoured him, and he endured me» 
He had mingled with the gay world, without ex- 
emption from its vices or its follies, but had never 
negleded the cultivation of his mind; his belief of 
Revelation was unihaken; his learning preferved his 
principles; he grew firft regular, and then pious. 

His ftudies had been fo various, that I am not able 
to name a man of equal knowledge. His acquain- 
tance with books was great; and what he did not 
immediately know he could at Ieaft tell where to 
find. Such was his amplitude. of learning, and fuc\ 
his copioufnefs of communication, that it may be 
doubted whether a day now pafles in which I have not 
fome advantage from his friendlhlp. 

At this man*s table I enjoyed niany chearfiil and In- 
ftruftive hours, with companions fuch as are not often 
found; with one who has len^hened, and one who 
has gladdened life; with Dr. James, whofe fkill in 
phyfick will be long remembered; and with David 
Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified* with this 
charadter of our common friend: but what are the 
hopes of man! I am difappointed by that ftroke of 
death, which haseclipfed the gaiety of nations, and im- 
povcrilhcd the publick ftock of harmlefs pleafurc. 

In 
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Tn the Library at O^dford is the following ludiaous 
AmiyBs of Pocockius; 

EjC AlTTOORAPHO. 

[Sent by the Author co Mr. Urry.] 

OPUSCULUM hoc, ,Halbefdarie ampliffime, 
in lucem proferre ha£tenus diftuli, judicii tui acumen 
iubveritus magis quam bipennis. Tandem aliquando 
Oden banc ad te mitto fublimem, teneram, flebilem, 
luavem, qualem demum divinus (fi Muiis vacaret) 
fcripfiifet Gaftrellus : adeo fcilicet fublimem ut inter 
legendum dormire, adeo flebilem ut ridere velis. 
Cujus elegantiam ut melius infpicias, verfuum ordi- 
nem & materiam breviter referam. i"" vcrfiis dc 
duobus pracUis decantacis. 2^ & 3** de Lothartngio, 
eumculis fubterraneis, (axis, ponto, hoftibus^ & Aiia. 
4*" & 5*^ de catenis, fubdibus, uncis, draconibus, tigri* 
bus & erocodilis, 6*, 7~, 8*, 9"", de Gomorrha, dc 
Babylone, Babele, Ic quodam domi fuae peregrino. 
lo", aliquid de quodam Pocockio. ii*, 12", de 
Syria, Solyma. I3'*, 14*, de Hofe^, & quercu, &de 
juvene quodam valde fene, i5'*, 16", de ^tna & 
quomodo Mxiol Pocockio fit valde fimilis, 17*, iS**, 
de xxhi^ ailro, umbra, flammis, rotis, Pocockio ncm 
negledke, C«tera de Chriftianis^ Ottomanis, Baby- 
loniis, Arabibus, & graviflimi agrorum melancholia ; 
de Caefare Flacco *, Neftore, & miferando juvenis 
cujufdam florentidimi fato, anno astatis fuse centefimo 
prsemature abrepti. Q^ omnia cum accurate ex- 

* Fro Fh€C9^ animo pauIo attentiore, fcripCflem Mttrone. 

I penderis. 
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penderis, neceffe eft ut Oden banc meam admixandi 
planS varietate conftare fatearis. Subito ad Batavos 
proficifcor, lauro ^b illis donaodus* Prius vero Pem« 
f^ro^bi^oiibs voco ad certamen Poeticum. Vale. 

J)l\)itriSuna ma deofcubr crunu 
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OF Mr. RICHARD DUKE I can find few 
memorials. He was bred at Weftminfter and 
Cambridge*; and Jacob relates, that he was fome 
time tutor to the duke of Richmond. 

He appears from his writings to have been not ill 
qualified for poetical compofitions; and being con- 
icious of his powers, when he left the univerfity he en- 
lifted himfelf among the wics. He was the familiar 
friend of Otway ; and was engaged, among other popu- 
lar names, in the tranflations of Ovid and Juvenal. In 
his Review, though unfinifhed, are fome vigorous lines. 
His poems are not below mediocrity; nor have I found 
much in them to be praifed -l^. 

* He went to Trinity College, and took his Mafter's Degree in 
1682. 

f They make part of a volume publiftied by Tonibn in 8vo, 17179 
containing the poems of the earl of Rofcommon, and the duke of 
Buckinghaav'6 eifay on poetry, but were firfl publiflied in Diyden's 
mifccllany, *as were moA if not all of the poems in that coI« 
IcftioR. 

With 
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With the Wit he feems to have ihared the diflblute^ 
nefs of the times : for fome of his compoiitions are 
fu&h as he muft have reviewed with deteftatioa in hi^ 
later days^ when he puhliihed thofe Sermons which 
Feltm has commended. 

Perhaps, like fome other foolifh young men, he ra» 
ther talked than lived vicioufly, in an age when 
he that would be thought a Wit was afraid to fa/ 
his prayers ; and whatever might have been bad in 
the firft part of his life, was furely condemned and re« 
formed by his better judgment. 

In 1683, being then mafter of arts, and fellow of 
Trinity College in Cambrtdge, he wrote a poem on the 
marriage of the Lady Anne with George Prince of 
Denmark. 

He took orders; and being made prebendary of 
Gloucefter, became a proftor in convocation for that 
church, and chaplain to Queen Anne. 

In 1 7 10, he was prefented by the biihop of Win- 
chefter to the wealthy living of Witney in Oxford- 
fliire, which he enjoyed but a few months. On Fe- 
bruary 10, 1 7 10- 1 1, having returned from an enter- 
tainment, he was found dead the next morning. Hi^ 
death is mentioned in Swift's Journal. 
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